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Amana: 
A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNISM 


BY RICHARD T. 


HE interesting second quarter of the 
nineteenth century is that to which 
belongs the era of communism based 

upon fraternity and rationalism. Some 
communistie settlements of this class may 
have been founded after 1850, but the 
faith in the regeneration of mankind 
through this sort of communism had al- 
ready begun to wane by that date. The 
communistic settlements of this class, 
having as their watchwords Liberty, 
equality, fraternity,” are connected 
chiefly with three names, and I think we 
may indeed say three great names, even 
if these leaders were visionari¢ These 
names are Robert Owen, a great manu- 
facturer, at one time the “ prince of cot- 
ton-spinners,” the friend of lords and 
sovereigns, who was listened to with re- 
spect by the Congress of the United 
States; the French enthusiast, Etienne 
Cabet, who wrote his romance Voyage 
to Icaria, and in the year 1848 led to 
this country an advance-guard of com- 
munists who, as they thought, were to re- 
deem the world. The third among these 
leaders is the one who produced, after 
all, the greatest impression in the United 
States, namely, Charles Fourier, who 
captivated the hearts and imaginations 
of a considerable number of the noblest 
Americans — Americans whose names 
adorn our history. We naturally think in 
this connection of Brook Farm, and of 
men like Horace Greeley, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


“ 
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George Ripley, and William Henry Chan- 
ning. Hinds mentions some twenty com- 
munistie settlements which attempted to 
carry out the fraternal ideas of Fourier. 
Alas! these all long since followed to the 
grave the settlements of Robert Owen 
and his friends. 

Icaria, Iowa, existed over thirty years, 
although during that period there were 
many schisms, and several different colo- 
nies were established by those who broke 
away from the original settlement. No 
better aceount of a communistic society 
has probably ever been written than that 
given by Dr. Albert Shaw in his book 
Icaria: a Chapter in the History of Com- 
munism. Dr. Shaw describes it as the 
“most typical experiment in rational 
democratic communism.” When Icaria 
ceased to exist the last communistic set- 
tlement founded on a non-religious (not 
necessarily irreligious or anti-religious) 
basis perished. Outside of Amana, the 
only communistie settlements of any 
note now existing in the United States 
are those of the Shakers, and their thirty- 
five communities do not all together have 
as many members as are embraced in the 
Amana Society. Amana, then, comprises 
more than half the communists of the 
United States, and unless I am mistaken, 
in studying Amana we are examining the 
history of altogether the largest and 
strongest communistie settlement in the 
entire world. 

The Amana Society is known also as 
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the society back to the early years of the 


ommunity of True 


historians of 


eighteenth century in Ge rmany, connect 
ing it with the pietism and mysticism of 
that German history. It is 
1714 
new religious sect 
which has now the “ Community 
of True Inspiration.” It until 
nearly the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that 
the practice of communism. 


™ riod in 
that J. F. Roek established in 
in Ilessia, Germany, a 


said 


become 
Was not 
however, these people began 
While still 
in Germany, where they were persecuted 
on account of their religious beliefs, they 
issisted one another generously and dis- 
For self- 
protection and self-support they worked 
and lived together, communistic practices 


plaved a spirit of communism. 


springing up unconsciously, without any 
thought of transformation. In 
1842 one of the members became inspired, 
thought, 


social 
as they and in his inspiration 
recommended a community of goods. It 
that Cabet and Fourier 
both had made their influence felt 
these religious people. 


seems evident 
upon 


They felt moved 
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to emigrate to this country in 1842, and 
in 18453 they amade a settlement at Ebene 
zer, which is now in the suburbs of Buf 
falo. There they prospered for ten years, 
but felt that they were too much under 
the 
large and rapidly growing city, and de 


influence of the world near such a 


cided to emigrate to some quieter place 
in the then “ Far West.” Finally selec- 
tion was made of a large tract of land 
southeast of the central part of the State, 
along both sides of the Iowa River, where 
they now live. They have added to their 
domain until it embraces 26,000 acres of 
fine land, including some 10,000 acres of 
forests, while their numbers have 
creased until there are nearly 1800 souls 
among them, and they oceupy seven vil- 
lages — namely, Amana, West Amana, 
South Amana, East Amana, Middle 
Amana, High Amana, and Homestead. 

The community was incorporated in 
lowa in 1859, under the name of the 
Amana Society, and their main purpose 
and central thoughts cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the following 
quoted from their constitution: 

“That the 
foundation of 


in- 


words 
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Work 


our civil or- 
ganization is 
and shall re- 
main forever 


God, the Lord, 
and the faith, 
which He work- 
ed in us; ’ 

“ That the 
land purchased 
here, and that 
may hereafter 
be purchased, 
shall be and re- 
main a 
mon estate and 
property, with 
all improve- 
ments there- 
upon and all 
appurtenances 
thereto, as ulso 
ee 9 with all the 
a > labor, cares, 


Nes troubles and 


com- 





burdens, of 
which each 
member _ shall 












































A Bit 


hear his allotted share with a _ willing 


heart. 


‘Agriculture and the raising of cattle 
and other domestic animals, in connec- 
tion with some manufactures and trades, 
shall under the blessing of God form the 
means of sustenance for this Society. 
Out of the income of the land and the 
other branches of industry the common 
expenses of the Society shall be defrayed. 

“The surplus, if any, shall from time 
to time be applied to the improvement of 
the common estate of the Society, to the 
building and maintaining of meeting and 
school houses, printing establishments, to 
the support and care of the old, sick, and 
infirm members of the Society, to the 
founding of a business and safety fund, 
and to benevolent purposes in general.’’* 

Like the Puritans and Pilgrims who 
settled New England, the members of 
the Community of True Inspiration 
recognize God as the foundation of their 


* History of the Amana Society or Com- 
munity of True Inspiration. By William 
Rufus Perkins and Barthinius L. Wick. 
Published by the University, Towa City. 
S91. pp. 84-5. 
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social order, and regard His service as 
the chief end of man. Like the Puritans, 
too, there is a pronounced strain of asceti- 
cism in their beliefs and practices. This 
earth is a vale of tears, a period of pro- 
bation during which the children of God 
are chiefly concerned with the prepara- 
tion for a future paradise. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length 
upon any peculiar features in the the- 
ology of this religious society. They 
hold to Christianity, and in the main as 
ordinarily accepted by the various evan- 
gelical Christian bodies. In some par- 
ticulars, however, they resemble the 
Quakers more closely than any other 
Christian denomination. They hold bap- 
tism to be purely spiritual, and conse- 
quently do not baptize with water. On 
the other hand, they celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper, practise feet-washing, and enjoy 
love feasts, according to the manner, as 
they claim, of primitive Christians. 
Like the Quakers they are opposed to war, 
and regard oaths as inadmissible. They 
also object to all worldly plays and rec- 
reations which divert the mind from 
God, and practise extreme simplicity in 
dress. These characteristics of simplicity 
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and fraternal communism follow them 
one by one as they are laid away in the 
grave. Each member takes his place in 
the cemetery according to his death, 
being laid next to the one who died last, 
and each grave is marked by a simple 
white slab, upon which we find inscribed 
only the name and age of the deceased. 
Their two great leaders in this country 
have been Christian Metz and Barbara 
Heinemann Landmann, and I was inter- 
ested in searching out their graves. The 
slabs which marked them were like all 
the others, save that they seemed to be 
even smaller than most of them. 

The society is called the Society of 
True Inspiration because they believe in 
the continuity of inspiration, but they 
do not believe that all inspiration is true 
inspiration; in other words, the spirits 
are to be tested. Their great movements 
have been directed by their inspired mem- 
bers, but with the death of Barbara Land- 
mann in 1885 inspiration has ceased up 
to the present. 

It is the firm belief of the leaders of 
the Amana people that religion is the 








necessary foundation of communism, and 
that their own communism is simply an 
outgrowth of their religious life. The 
most fundamental thing with them, then, 
is not communism, but religion. The 
ideas which underlie rational, democratic 
communism have but little sympathy 
with them. They have their elders in 
their church; and the trustees, in whom 
is confided chief power, are elected from 
among the elders. As one of their elders 
told me, and told me truly, the rock upon 
which their organization is built is obedi- 
ence. As the three words which give 
form and direction to democratic com- 
munism are liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, so the three words which express 
what is most fundamental in this Chris- 
tian communism are authority, obedience, 
fraternity. The authority which exists 
in Amana is not on its industrial side 
so strict and exacting as in a great mod- 
ern factory. I should say that it is dis- 
tinctly milder in this particular than the 
authority which I witnessed at Pelzer and 
Cleveland, as described in my previous 


articles in this Magazine. This may be 
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beeause it is characterized by fraternity, 
and has in view the equal good of all. 
It is, however, more far-reaching, since it 
is religious, and religion exempts from its 


sway no part of our life, however private 


it may be. Marriage, and the family, 
and the entire mode of life fall under 
the influence of religion, and cannot do 
otherwise when religion is taken ear- 
nestly. 

Next to agriculture their principal in- 
lustry is, probably, the manufacture of 
woollens. They have also ealico print 
works and some other industries. Their 
woollens, it may be remarked, are cele- 
brated, and are found in every part of 
the country. Their goods are always 
what they profess to be, and “ colony ” 
products have everywhere a high reputa- 
tion. » Here again, however, we see a 
difficulty in the way of life in accordance 
with the principles of peace in a world of 
strife. Knowing that the “ colonists ” 
are non-combatants, and opposed to legal 
as well as physical strife, unscrupulous 
persons are inclined to take advantage of 
their love of peace and to palm off as 
Amana products various goods which are 
produced elsewhere. 

I visited their woollen-mills, interested 
to learn whether or not the peculiarities 
of fraternal communism would manifest 
themselves in a high-grade manufactur- 





AMANA 


ing establishment. It did not take long 
to diseover differences between the Amana 
woollen-mills and the cotton-mills which 
I had visited a few months previously in 
the South. The number of adults and 
even old men and the absence of children 
first attracted my attention. Education 
is compulsory, and it is needless to say 
that in Amana compulsory education 
means what it professes to mean, which, 
unhappily, is not always the case in our 
country. All the children attend school 
between the ages of five and fourteen, and 
are not at work when they ought to be 
preparing themselves for their future life. 
Those are employed in manufacturing 
who have some special aptitude therefor, 
and also many who, on account of age or 
otherwise, are feeble to engage in 
agriculture or pursuits which require full 
vigor of body. No one is, however, given 
more work than he ought to do, and it is 
probable that the machinery is not 
“speeded up” so high as in other mills. 
Seats are provided, so that while watching 
the spinning frames and looms and when- 
ever this can be done the operators may 
sit down. No needless effort is required 
of any one, but, on the contrary, the aim 
seems to be to render work as easy as 
possible with the maintenance of 
efficiency. It is said that frequently in 
the mill flowers may be seen, but I did 


too 
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not notice any while there. Understand- 
ing that a considerable number of women 
are employed in the woollen-mill, I was 
struck by the fact that only two or three 
were at work. I was told, however, that 
this was because it was Monday, and they 
were engaged in doing family washing. 
This illustrates the manner in which one 
sort of work is adjusted to another. My 
visit was in June, at a time when activity 
for the fall trade had begun. The hours 
were long just at this time, thirteen and 
a half per day, but yet I am confident 
that no one was overworked. Usually the 
hours are ten per day. 

Probably one could not readily find a 
more contented lot of working-people. 
They are obliged to hire some outside 
working-people, but so far as the members 
of the community themselves are con- 
cerned, many of the difficulties which are 
experienced in the competition of private 
industries are from the very nature of 
the case excluded. There is no room for 
conflict between labor and capital when 
the same persons own the capital and 
furnish the labor. There can be no oppo- 
sition to improved machinery when the 
workers themselves directly and immedi- 
ately enjoy the full benefits of it, and can 
readily perceive that they do so. There 
can be no unemployed, because there is 
always some work for every one, what- 
ever may be his physical or mental 
“ dead-line ” beyond 
which it becomes difficult to secure em- 
ployment. When a man becomes too 
feeble for one sort of work, some other 
can be provided, and he suffers no harm. 
Old age has no economic terrors for the 
toilers of Amana, because the very consti- 
tution of the society provides for all. It 
is simply required that each one should 
do his best. It is the general testimony 
of all those in the neighborhood that no 
one is overtaxed, and also that no one 


powers. There is no 


lacks the necessities and comforts of life. 
“ They don’t work too hard,” is an expres- 
sion which one may hear with reference 
to these people. But, on the other hand, 
laziness does not appear to afford trouble 
at Amana. Curiously enough, too, in- 
dolence has never been, so far as I have 
observed or been able to learn, one of 
the rocks upon which communistie socie- 
ties have made shipwreck. Others who 
have studied communistic settlements 


have noticed this, which is worthy of at- 
tention, in view of the common allega- 
tion —didn’t Emerson say it?—that 
“man is as lazy as he dares to be.” 
Charles Nordhoff in his work on the 
Communistic Societies of the United 
States, published a quarter of a century 
ago, says this, after having visited the 
more important communistie settlements 
at that time existing in the country: 
“* Tow do you manage with the lazy 
people? I have asked in many cases. But 
there are no idlers in a commune. I con- 
clude that men are not naturally idle.” 

Probably the annual per capita produc- 
tion of wealth is not so great as it would 
be in a similar population equally well 
provided with land and eapital. The 
Amana Society has a great estate, en- 
tirely free from debt, and a favorable 
situation. The number of children and 
old people to be supported is relatively 
large, there being among the 1767 mem- 
bers 187 under five and 321 over the 
age of sixty. They are all brothers, and 
the essential equality of treatment there- 
by required acts in some cases as a draw- 
back to the greatest efficieney. One of 
the most intelligent members of the soci- 
ety told me that this operated against 
the productiveness of agriculture. The 
usual number of working-hours in the 
manufacturing establishments is ten, and 
this renders it difficult to exact the long 
hours which farmers generally think 
necessary. All have a generous satisfac- 
tion of their material wants, but the life 
is simple and economical, with an entire 
absence of display. Generally there is at 
least a small balance on the right side at 
the close of the year’s operations, so that 
there is some progress in the accumula- 
tion of wealth. Yet sometimes at the 
close of the vear there is a deficit. The 
surplus production is, at any rate, com- 
paratively small, and a large part of the 
wealth has come from the increment in 
land values. 

The distribution of wealth is a com- 
paratively simple matter. All members 
give their services and put in any prop- 
erty which they may have. They receive 
an adequate and comfortable dwelling, 
and an abundance of good food. Each 
one has also an annual allowance in the 
form of credit at the “store.” With this 


credit they purchase their clothing and 
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satisfy other wants, whatever is purchased 


being charged against the purchaser in 
with which all 
In making purchases the credit- 
book is handed in to one of the employees 


a credit-book, are pro- 


vided. 


of the store, and whatever is purchased 
The annual allowance varies 
It is 
considered meritorious to leave any un- 
expended balance in the funds of the 
society, and in this way credits are some- 
The variations in al- 
suggest inequalities which at 
first might appear to be contrary to the 
Inequalities, 
wants. 


is entered. 
B75. 


considerably—say, from $35 to $ 


times accumulated. 
lowances 


principles of communism. 
however, are recognized in 
educated physician and his family have, 
as every rational man will have to admit, 
wants beyond those of the ordinary man 
who follows the plough. The physicians 
do not confine their practice to the mem- 
bers of the community, who, of course, 
receive their services gratis, and the fact 
that their occupation takes them more 
into the outside world makes a difference. 


THE 


The | 
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But this is, after all, not the whole story. 
“Tf you thrust Nature out with a pitech- 
fork, she will return.” There must be 
kind of an aristocracy in every 
society, and in so stable a community as 
Amana it will be a natural aristocracy. 
Originally some members of the 
wealthy, one member hav- 


some 


com- 
munity wer 
ing put into the common fund, it is said, 
$50,000, and some were in general cul- 
ture and station superior to others. The 
highly educated the 
community are probably the physicians. 
One of them might not be treated better 
than others, and would not be treated bet- 
ter than others because his profession 
might bring a large income to the soci- 
ety, but there would be a respect for his 
learning. Within certain limits, then, 
equality is interpreted to mean propor 
tional satisfaction of needs. 

Fach family, as already stated, has its 
adequate dwelling, and each member 
of a family his own room. Each 
family 


most members of 


its own little garden, and 


has 
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what is raised in 
to the family. The gardens are exceed- 
ingly well cultivated, and afford many 
dainties in summer and winter; grapes 
are grown abundantly and furnish home- 


this garden belongs 


made wine. Although it is not en- 
couraged, it is still allowed to sell 
things from the garden, and what is 
received belongs to the family. The 


families are also divided into groups and 
live together in a “kitchen-house.” In 
Amana, the largest one of their villages, 
with 600 inhabitants, there are sixteen 
of these kitehen-houses. There is, in 
other words, co-operative housekeeping. 
Now with each kitchen-house there goes 
a large garden, and the group of persons 
so associated may sell the produce from 
their garden and use this to provide such 
food as they may see fit for the kitchen, 
in addition to that which is granted by 
the community. I found one little group 
which derive a considerable 
revenue from an excellently managed 
hennery. Great pride appeared to be 
taken in the skill displayed by one of the 
women in this group who had a large 
supply of eggs when they were selling 
for thirty and forty cents a dozen, 
and other people’s hens had almost alto- 
gether ceased laying. All this may be 
contrasted with the French community 
of Tearia, where, as Dr. Shaw tells us in 
his work, the individual gardens were de- 
stroyed, in order that a mathematical 
equality among the members might be 
preserved. Is it any wonder that quar- 
rels ensued which at that time threaten- 
ed the existence of Tearia? 

Tt has been mentioned that all chil- 
dren are sent to school. The religious 
life is the chief end, and not the intel- 
lectual life, but still there seems to be a 
desire to give the members of the com- 
munity as good an education as their 
means will permit. Apart from a few 
religious holidays, the children go to 
school every day, beginning at about 
seven o’clock in the morning. There is 
no regular vacation except Saturday 
afternoon. The teachers are all men and 
conduct school in accordance with old- 
fashioned principles. After the school 
exercises there comes a “ play hour,” and 
then follow various exercises—knitting 
and crocheting for the girls, and work in 
field or factory for the boys. Their time 


seemed to 
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is very fully occupied, and no room is 
left for idleness. One of the interesting 
sights at Amana is the “school forest ” 
planted by the children. It consists of 
long rows of trees, mostly pines and firs, 
which form beautiful green avenues. 
What has been done at the school forests 
in Amana affords a valuable suggestion 
for country schools generally. 

Those who are destined to become phy- 
sicians are sent away to carry forward 
and finish their education. Three of 
them have gone to the University of 
Iowa, one has carried on postgraduate 
work in New York city, and another has 
spent a year in Germany. 

Everywhere in communistic settlements 
the members frequently live to a great 
age. I was impressed with this when 
I visited the Shakers at Mount Lebanon. 
During the year preceding my visit, 
there had been three deaths; two brothers 
had died aged eighty-seven and ninety- 
one respectively, and a sister had depart- 
ed this life at the age of one hundred 
and eight. Daniel Fraser, who is delight- 
fully described by Howells in his Undis- 
covered Country, was then between eighty 
and ninety, and his intellectual powers 
were so keen that it was a delight to con- 
verse with him. The leader of Mount 
Lebanon was Elder Frederick Evans, 
seventy-eight years of age. “How old 
do you take this horse to be?” he asked me, 
pointing to a horse which was drawing a 
load of apples. “I should say that he 
was about twelve,” I replied. “He is 
thirty,” said Elder Evans; “but he has 
enjoyed Shaker treatment, not the 
world’s.” Mr. Hinds, in his book to 
which reference has been made, tells us 
that recently, when he inquired, he was 
told that one member of the Amana Soci- 
ety had, not long ago, died over one 
hundred years of age; that there were 
two living members above ninety, and 
about twenty-five between eighty and 
ninety. The Shakers speak of their 
“ watch-tower,” and among them one has 
the feeling that one is standing on a 
watch-tower, looking at the great, busy 
world through a telescope, as it were. 
3ut the Shakers neither marry nor give 
in marriage, and their life is more iso- 
lated and separated from that of the com- 
petitive world of industry than is that 
of Amana. 
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The villages have the appearance of a 
German Dorf, or agricultural village, 
but they are far more beautiful than any 
German village I have ever seen. In 
each village there is a long, straggling 
street, with a few side 

streets branching off ir- 
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of the people of Amana are shown in 
many directions, One is in the care and 
love of animals. In Homestead, which I 
visited with a friend from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, my friend pointed to a car- 





regularly. The houses 
are of brick or stone or 
wood, but the wooden 
houses are unpainted. 
Unpainted houses are 
generally associated 
with poverty and thrift- 
lessness, and most vis- 
itors to Amana think 
these unpainted frame 
houses unattractive or 
even ugly. The artist, 
however, will prefer the 
weather-stain to the 
white - painted frame 
houses with green blinds 
which one so generally 











sees in the country vil- 
lage. And, indeed, the 
weather-stained houses 
are not unattractive 











when one has learned to 
dissociate the absence 
of paint from poverty 
and thriftlessness. 
There is no attempt at architecture 
in the construction of the buildings, 
but an effort is made to secure simple, 
solid comfort. The yards about the 
houses are typically German in _ the 
ways in which vegetables, trees, and fruit- 
bearing bushes are intermingled with 
flowers, with here and there a tiny lawn 
interspersed, all the ground beautifully 
eared for, and no unutilized land. The 
one particular in which the love of the 
beautiful finds complete expression among 
these simple Germans is in their flowers. 
Flowers abound everywhere in the richest 
profusion. Probably in no other place of 
the same size outside of California could 
one-twentieth as many roses be found as 
I saw in bloom in Amana in June. All 
the old-fashioned flowers are cultivated: 
roses, geraniums, marigolds, dahlias, peo- 
nies, honeysuckles, petunias, phlox, ete. 
I saw more flowers in Amana than in the 
two hundred miles and more between 
Amana and Chicago. 

The kindly nature and the benevolence 
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riage drawn by two horses, with the re- 
mark, “That does not belong to the 
colony.” When asked why, he replied, 
“ The carriage is too fine, and the horses 
not good enough.” Oxen, horses, and 
mules find Amana an earthly paradise. 
Bird-houses in the yards are also another 
evidence of love for the lower animals. 
Tramps and vagabonds are but too in- 
clined to misuse their good-nature, while 
the penitent prodigal, man or woman, is 
not turned away. They are good Ameri- 
can citizens, even if they are unwilling to 
engage in war, and disinclined to take a 
very active part in politics. During the 
civil war they contributed to benevolent 
purposes some $20,000. They take a 
pride in the privileges of this free coun- 
try, and were pleased when, in response to 
inquiries, I expressed myself very favor- 
ably concerning the University of Iowa 
and its recent growth and improvement. 

Women are treated well in the com- 
munity, but the association of one sex 
with the other is not generally encour- 
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A TYPICAL RESIDENCE 


aged. On the contrary, it is considered 
injurious, probably the feeling being that 
it diverts attention from the higher and 
more spiritual interests of life. Marriage 
is not held to be so high a state as celi- 
bacy, and vet they generally do marry. 
It is interesting in this case to see that 
the control and regulation exercised in 
the competitive world of private indus- 
try by economic conditions must 
sarily be replaced by some other force in 
a different form of society. Most of us 
are obliged to defer marriage, in order to 


neces- 


make provision for the support of a wife 
and family. This necessity does not exist 
in Amana, but manifestly the population 
would grow too rapidly for the means of 
support if the younger people could 
marry whenever they chose. On this ac- 
count, and doubtless also to prevent rash 
marriages, there must be the age of at 
least twenty-four on the part of men and 
of twenty on the part of women before 
place, and even so the 
intended marriage must be announced at 
least a vear before the ceremony may be 
performed. After marriage, the parties 
contracting it apparently suffer loss in 
their standing in the chureh, but can 
gradually regain a high position by evi- 


marriage can take 


dences of spirituality. 

The officers of the law, so far as they 
are repressive in their activity, have little 
to do in Amana. Crime does not exist, 
and pauperism from the very nature of 
the ease is excluded. 

At Amana T was impressed with the 
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tremendous, irresistible world - sweep of 
democracy, which, for good or for ill, 
seems destined to carry everything be- 
fore it. How, then, shall a few villages 
of eighteen hundred souls in the heart 
of enlightened Iowa—the Massachusetts 
of the Mississippi Valley —stand up 
against it? Ebenezer was left in 1853 
because the influence of near-by Buffalo 
adverse, but the great American 
democratic life flows through Amana in 
a thousand streams. The United States 
post-office these 


was 


villages with 
all parts of the earth, public roads lead 
out indefinitely, while the publie school 


connects 


does its work in Amana as elsewhere. 
Now the public library is 
to make its advent, and that in its work 
spares neither youth, middle life, nor 
old The seclusion of Amana is 
necessarily yielding to the influence of 
American environment. 


likely soon 


age. 


Carriages with 
brightly clad young people, devoted to 
the pleasures of life, are continually seen 
in Amana; the trains bring excursions 
into this strange community; on Sunday, 
people from the outside world take din- 
ner at the hotels in the villages; and 
bright, wide-open children’s eyes see all 
the teeming life, and the force of imita- 
tion cannot fail to be felt. A happi- 
ress is imagined beneath gay 
under flower -trimmed hats which 
not while the real substan- 
tial comforts and the solid privileges of 
their own life are not likely to find full 
appreciation in the minds of youth. Will 
the solvent of American life destroy this 
community? It lasted 


eolors 
and 


does exist, 


prosperous has 


sixty years. It may last sixty years 
longer. It may follow Zoar inside of 


twenty years when the founders and those 
most closely associated with them have 


passed away. Who is wise enough to 
forecast the future? Who ean fail 
to admire the quiet heroism of these 
honest God-fearing German spinners, 


weavers, and peasants, as they lead their 
own lives, serving God diligently aceord- 
ing to their lights, seeking Hint daily in 
public prayers and loving one another 
with their substance; going back to 
Pentecostal days, as they think, and hold- 
ing all things in common, so that among 
them there is none that lacks, distribu- 
tion being made to every man according 
to his need, 
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The Healer from Far-Away Cove 





BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


HEN Jared Luff came to Pov- 
erty Cove from Green Bay, at 
the end of a search of that 


gray, jagged coast for better fishing, Ish- 
mael Roth determined to go away, though 
he had been born there. “ They’s too 
many folk t’ Poverty Cove now, Skipper 
John,” he called to John East one clam- 
my dawn, when they were hauling the 
salmon -nets off Frothy Head. “ Sure, 
I’ve nothin’ agin’ Jared Luff, but with 
him come here they’s handy t’ twenty- 
seven families t? the Cove. ’Tis too many 
for me, b’y. I feels crowded like. Tl 
be goain’ away, I’m thinkin’—far away, 
down t’ the Labrador, where ’tis quieter.” 
Skipper John paused, with the dripping 
net in his hand. He looked over the sea 
to the blue-black waste of rock and 
stunted spruce whither the mist was drift- 
ing—to that break in the bluff where the 
cottages were huddled as though shrink- 
ing from the desolation round about. 
Then he said, with a wise and solemn wag 
of his head: “’Tis a bit crowded, b’y. 
Maybe; now, you has the right of it. 
An’ a man must follow his bent.” So, 
when the salmon run was over, Ishmael 
Roth put all that he had in a punt—his 
net and tackle and Bible and flour and 
pork and seed-potatoes, and the like—and 
set out to discover a new harbor where 
he might establish himself in quiet. “I 
hates t’ leave it, Skipper John,” he said, 
as he pushed off from the stage. “ Sure, 
I does! I hates wonderful t’ leave un all. 
But ’tis gettin’ fair crowded, an’ I got t’ 
goa where ‘tis quiet. Iss, b’y, I got t’ 
goa. 

He ealled the new harbor Far-Away 
Cove. There he lived all alone until he 
was old; and he was content, for all of 
sea and wilderness that the horizon en- 
compassed was his for elbow-room. 

“The Lard led me to this place,” he 
told himself, by-and-by. “’Tis like, now, 
He'll have some wark for me t’ do. T'll 
listen—-I’l] listen for His voice!” 


In the dawn and in the dusk, when the 
gray wind, as it coursed over the sea, 
stirred up waves to fret his punt, he lis- 
tened to the hiss of the waters, lest the 
Voice should sound therein. In the mist, 
when the punt was hanging off-shore and 
the sea was beating the veiled rocks, he 
sought the Word in the deep thud and 
erash of the breakers. In the night, when 
the ner’east gale swept from the sea’s 
bleak hidden places—when it pelted the 
windows with sleet and ran like mad 
into the wilderness, he listened for the 
Voice of the Lord, surely expecting it. 
When deep snow was on the hills, and the 
ice-packs covered the sea, he thought to 
hear the Word come out of the silente. 
In the evening, when the sun made great 
clouds flush and flare, turning at last 
their glory to a sullen glow, with the 
blackness of night following close — at 
the sunset, he looked far into the west 
that he might by favor see the face of the 
Lord, and the winging host of angels 
ascending and descending, as it is writ- 
ten. At all times he listened, believing 
always that the Lord would speak to him 
in the noises of that desolation, or appear 





to him in its vast and rugged beauties. 
By-and-by, it must be, when his long 
hair had turned white and a strange light 
was in his eyes, he heard the voice of the 
Lord, as he has said, commanding him 
to do some great thing. Traders anc 
storm-bound Labrador fishermen, who had 
put into Far- Away Cove for shelter, 
brought the news down the Newfound- 
land coast that old Ishmael Roth held 
communication with the Lord God Al- 
mighty, who had appeared to him in 
visions. Then the people wondered what 
marvel Ishmael Roth would work— 
whether greater or less than the common 
marvels of a glory-fit. 

“Sure,” thought Ishmael, at Far-Away 
Cove, “the Lard He’ve called me at last. 
He’ve give me a wark t’ do.” 

So Ishmael prepared himself for the 
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work; this he did by diligently poring 
over an old book, which had come down 
to him from his grandfather, who, as I 
believe, had taken it from a wreck of 
those old days. It was “The English 
Physician Enlarged. With three hundred 
& fifty-nine Medicines. Being an Astrol- 
ogo Physical Discourse of the Vulgar 
Herbs of this Nation; Containing a com- 
pleat Method of Physick, whereby a man 
may preserve his Body in Health, or Cure 
himself, being Sick, for Three Pence 
Charge. Herein is also shewed the way 
of mixing Medicines according to the 
Cause and mixture of the Disease and 
part of the Body afflicted. By Nich. 
Culpepper, Gent., Student in Physick 
and Astrology. Sold by Nicholas Boone 
at the Sign of the Bible in Cornhill.” 
In this book it is written that “ A dead 
mouse, dried and beaten into powder, 
and given at a time, helps such as have 
pains in the sides.” Moreover, it is set 
down that “ Elks’ claws or hoofs are a 
sovereign Remedy for the falling sick- 
ness, though it be but worn in a ring, 
much more being taken inwardly; but, 
faith Mizaldus, it must be the hoof of 
the right foot behind.” Continuing, it is 
urged that “ A man that hath the Dropsie, 
being set up in Sea Sand to the middle 
in it, draws out all the water,” and that 
“The bone that is found in the Heart of 
a Stag is as sovereign a Cordial and as 
zreat a strengthener of the Heart as any 
is, being beaten into Powder.” All this 
I know to be true, for I have seen the 
book and know what it contains. 

“Sure, the Lard He cast away the ves- 
sel,” Ishmael argued, “ an’ the Lard sent 
my grandfather t’ the wreck; the Lard 
took my grandfather when his time had 
come, nor neglected t’ give the book into 
the hands of my father, who gave it to 
me. Sure, ’tis all the doin’ o’ the Lard, 
whose voice I’ve heered in the waves 0’ 
the sea an’ in the wind that comes from 
beyond.” 

Ishmael pored over the book by day, 
and at night it fashioned strange dreams 
for him—vivid dreams, dreams of the 
cure of diseases. 

“T am a healer by dreams,” he thought. 
The consciousness of his high ealling 
thrilled him. “TI am a healer by dreams. 
The Lard He’ve commanded me t’ goa 
down the coast healin’ all people.” 


Whereby you may know that the things 
of the wilderness and of the sullen sea, 
which are past understanding, had un- 
done old Ishmael Roth. 


Now while the healer from Far-Away 
Cove came down the coast, working 
strange cures, Ezra Westerly, of Ragged 
Harbor, waited patiently for a singular 
manifestation of the Lord’s favor and 
great power to heal. He was a punt-fish- 
erman, was Ezra—a young, big-boned 
man, gigantically framed, fearless in lop 
and gusty wind, and used to meeting the 
sea in all the strength and bitterness of 
its raging. But he was a consumptive: 
a spring gale, which swept over the hills 
with an ugly design upon the Ragged 
Harbor fleet, had cast him away on an 
ice-floe—a sleety wind, with frost follow- 
ing—and he was now a lean, gasping 
wreck. 

“Sure, I wants t’ get well,” he said to 
Solomon Stride. “I does that. I thinks 
—I thinks I will get well. But I wants 
you t’ know, Solomon, b’y, that I isn’t 
afeered t’ die. If the Lard takes me, [ll 
be fair willin’ t? goa. Dll do noa grievin’, 
b’y,—none at all, b’y; none at all. But—” 

“Ay, but—” said Solomon. “Sure, 
‘twill turn out all right. ’Twill be a—” 

“Tf ‘tis,’ Ezra went on, closing his 
serawny fist—“if ’tis oanly a son, Sol- 
omon, I'll get well. I knows it.” 

“Ay,” said Solomon, “they’s great 
virtue in the touch o’ the seventh son of a 
seventh son. Tis like ’twill cure you.” 

“Just t? touch the weenie finger o’ the 
babe,” Ezra said, eagerly, “ an’ ’twill cure 
you, they tells me, them that knows— 
*twill cure you!” 

“ They’ll be news from Fortune Harbor 
soon, I’m thinkin’.” 

“ Ay, sure. *Twill be noa moare than a 
day or two now.” 

“The Lard ‘Il send she a son, [’m 
thinkin’,” said Solomon, hopefully. 

“Tf oanly ’tis,” was the wistful response 
—“ if—oanly—’tis—a son!” 

Solomon drew nearer. “Is you pray- 
in’?” he whispered. 

“Tss, b’y,” Ezra answered, solemnly. 
“T’m prayin’ desperate.” 

“So’m I,” said Solomon. 

“T take it kind 0’ you, Solomon,” said 
Ezra. “Sure, the Lard listens t’ such 
men as you.” 
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At NIGHT IT FASHIONED 


“*Sh-h, man!” said Solomon. “’Tis 
nothin’.” 

The wife of Thomas Bow, of Fortune 
Harbor, gave birth to the seventh son of a 
seventh son. Great is the favor of the 
Lord! said the folk of that place. But 
‘twas a pity, said they, that ’twas at the 
cost of the life of Amanda Bow, who was 
a neighborly woman and a good mother. 
There was a gale abroad that night—a 
swirling wind from the north- 
the 


sea. 


sweeping, 
where great gales are loosed 
upon the But the punts put out 
from Fortune Harbor to spread the news 
of the birth of the seventh of a 
seventh son. Those men who had been 
waiting to carry the tidings to the sick 
of their harbors ran into the mist and 
wind without show of fear. The seventh 
son of a seventh son had been born! 

“°Tis a son!” thought Ezra Westerly, 
when he was awakened by a great knock- 
ing on the door at dawn. tis 
Jimmie Lute come t’ tell me the news.” 

Again the knocking. 


“Ezra! Ezra!” 


east, 


son 


“Sure, 


The consumptive went to the window 





STRANGE DREAMS FOR HIM 


“Ts it a son t’ 
he gasped. 


and put out his head. 
Fortune Harbor, Jimmie?” 
The exertion of raising the window had 
been too much for him. 

“Sure, ’tis,” cried Jimmie. “TI heered 
un cry afore I come away. Quick, man! 
Leave us get started. They fears the 
child’s a bit—” 

A gust of wind put an end to the sen- 


tence. Ezra shrank from the cold, wet 


blast. 
“°T will be a beat over,” said he. 
“Ay, a dead beat into the wind. 


They’s a nasty switch on the sea. But 
us “ll get over, man. Make haste, now.” 

With the help of his wife, Ezra dressed 
in haste. “’Tis a son, Mary!” he said, 
again and again, hysterically repeating 
it. “’Tis a son, woman. Think o’ that! 
*Tis the seventh son of a seventh son.” 
Haste and hope wrought him into a high 
fever of excitement. He could do nothing 
to help himself. Petulant exclamations 
broke from him. “ Hut, woman!” he 
cried, “has you nothin’ but thumbs? 
That’s noa way t’ button a man’s gal- 


luses!” When he was helped down to the 
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wharf his clothes were all awry and his 
wraps were falling from him. Jimmie 
Lute lifted him into the punt and cover- 
ed him with a tarpaulin. “ Push off, b’y! 
Push off!” said Ezra. The punt ran 
through the narrows to the sea, where a 
gray light was spreading over the waves. 
“ Drive her, b’y! Drive her!” said Ezra. 
Driven she was—that stout little punt; 
and in four hours she reeled into Fortune 
Ilarbor, with a crested wave at her heels, 
loggy with shipped water, and dripping 
wet from stem to stern. 

“That “ll be the house, ’m thinkin’— 
that wee white one on the hill, under the 
bluff,” said Ezra. 

“Iss,” said Jimmie. “The one with 
the crowd at the door. ’Tis where the 
child lies.” 

“ Leave us hurry,” said Ezra, eagerly. 

They met Thomas Bow on the path up 
the hill. Ezra was resting—to eatch his 
breath and quiet his heart. Thomas was 
downeast and bewildered. 

“Ts you come t’ be healed, Ezra?” he 
said. 

“Iss, b’y. Sure, I’ve come t’ touch the 
child. But Vl touch un easy, Thomas— 
just as easy as I’m able.” 

“Will you, now?” said Thomas, run- 
ning his hand through his frowzy hair, 
staring the while at Ezra in a vacant way. 

“Just a touch, b’y. Sure I wouldn’t 
think o’ hurtin’ the wee thing.” 

“T doan’t know as ‘twill do you any 
good,” said Thomas, with a puzzled frown. 

Ezra darted an anxious glance into his 
eyes. “Is they noa cures worked yet ?” 

“The child’s dead,” said Thomas. 

Ezra gasped. “’Tis a pity!” he cried, 
his voice strong and athrill with sym- 
pathy. “’Tis a pity, man, t’ lose your 
wee child like that. I’m fair sorry for 
vou.” 

“Tss,” said Thomas, with a_ sigh. 
“°Twould ’a’ been grand t’ have the 
seventh son of a seventh son t’ fish from 
the same punt with me. ’Tis a pity.” 

“ Ay, ’tis a wonderful pity!” 

“T’m thinkin’,” said Thomas, “ that 
they was too many folk in the room. The 
women handled the child a wonderful lot. 
Tis like, now, that they—they—they was 
too much huggin’ an’ handlin’ o’ that 
there child.” 

They watched the mist break and lift— 
the sunlight spread over the sea. 


“Leave us goa hoame, b’y,” said Jim- 
mie, 

“Iss,” Ezra whispered, for his voice 
had grown of a sudden very weak. “I’m 
thinkin’,” he went on, with a fine smile, 
“that the Lard wants me in_ heaven. 
Leave us goa hoame.” 

They went down the path very slowly. 


Meantime the healer from Far-Away 
Cove had come down the coast, passing 
from harbor to harbor in a rotten, ragged 
old punt, everywhere applying those cures 
which, as he believed, the Lord disclosed 
to him in dreams. 

“T am a healer by command o’ the 
Lard,” he told the people. 

His eyes were blue and exceedingly 
mild, wide and benignant, betraying no 
guile, but yet with a strange, fine light 
in them, such as might have burned in 
the eyes of prophets. The people be- 
lieved in him as he believed in himself. 

It was at Wreck Arm that Ishmael 
came upon James Elder, who had suffered 
long of a pain in the foot. 

“°T will be a carn that’s troublin’ you, 
I’m thinkin’,” said the healer. 

“ Ay, man,” said James, looking won- 
deringly into Ishmael’s eyes. “ Tell me, 
now, how did you come by the knowledge 
o’ that?” 

“Tis like, now,” said Ishmael, not 
heeding the question, “ that if you got rid 
o’ the carn you'd be rid o’ the pain.” 

“°Tis reasonable t’ think so,” James 
admitted. 

“Tis like,” said the healer, lifting his 
voice, “that if you put some gunpowder 
on the afflicted part an’ touched a match 
to un *twould rid you o’ the carn.” 

“ Ay,” said James, “’tis reasonable t’ 
think ’twould blow un off.” 

“Do it, lad!” said the healer. 

Thus it came to pass that James Elder 
was relieved of his corn and his left foot 
—the latter in the hospital at St. John’s, 
some months later, where he was taken 
in a schooner. But the healer, when he 
came to treat Jabez Tulk, of Narrow 
Tickle, did not know that the foot was 
in danger. 

“T’m troubled a wonderful sight with 
the rheumatiz in me knee,” said Jabez. 

“That’s bad, b’y,” said Ishmael. “Tl 
have t’ dream over that—ay, I'll have t’ 
dream over that.” 
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| AM A HEALER BY 


That night he consulted the book that 
Nich. Culpepper, Gent., Student in 
Physick and Astrology, long ago wrote. 
In his sleep the Lord, as he thought, gave 
him a cure for rheumatism of the knee— 
the left knee. The next day he sought 
out Jabez in great anxiety. 

“Ts un the left knee, b’y?” he asked. 

“ Ay,” said Jabez, “’tis the left.” 

” Tis a sign! Tis a sign !” Ishmael 
cried, lifting a radiant face to the sky. 
“Sure I thought ’twas in the right knee, 
and ’twas for the right knee I asked the 
cure, but the Lard He give me a cure for 
the left. ’Tis a sign; ’tis a sign!” 

“ Have you the cure, b’y?” said Jabez. 

Ishmael looked for a long time into 
his patient’s eyes. He seemed to be 
dreaming of some remote and _ lovely 
thing. There was a smile upon his face— 
a mild, radiant smile. He was now sure 
of his inspiration. 

“Tss,” said he, “I’ve the cure. Jabez 
b’y, you must bury the knee in the earth 
for three days. *T will soak up the rheu- 
matiz.” 

“°Tis terrible rocky hereabouts,” said 











COMMAND oO’ TH’ LarRD' 


Jabez, doubtfully. “I fear they’s nar a 
place where it could be done handy.” 

“ Hut!” said Ishmael, in anger. “ Will 
you despise the healin’ the Lard provides? 
Borrow the earth, b’y! Borrow un from 
Skipper Jonathan’s garden. Sure you 
can give un back when it soaks up the 
rheumatiz.” 

When Ishmael put out from Narrow 
Tickle, bound down to Ragged Harbor, 
he left Jabez Tulk lying on the ground, 
the afflicted knee buried in earth. By 
grace of an iron constitution Jabez sur- 
vived the pneumonia that followed. 
Thereupon the rheumatism left his knee, 
and to this day he maintains that he was 
healed by the man from Far-Away Cove. 


In the evening of the day when the 
seventh son of a seventh son had died, 
Jimmie Lute made Ragged Harbor from 
Fortune, with Ezra Westerly lying ex- 
hausted and silent in the bow of the 
punt. The west was flaring red—the wind 
had fallen away—all the earth was quiet, 
save where the breakers lashed the rocks 

the punt slipped over long, soft bil- 
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lows. Ishmael Roth rounded the Pillar 
just as Jimmie passed the Staff; the 
punts crept side by side down the narrows 
to the still water of the harbor, where it 
lay at feet of the grim hills, all crimson- 
ed by the sun. 

“Ts there a place where a man can 
be took in for a bit?” Ishmael called. 

“Ay,” said Ezra, lifting himself on 
his arm. “They’s always a place t’ 
Ragged Ha’bor where an honest man can 
bide.” 

Ishmael brought his punt alongside 
and caught hold of the other’s gunwale. 
He saw the pallor and hollowness of 
Ezra’s face and heard the rattle in his 
throat. 

“You is sick, man,” he said. 
is desperate sick.” 

“’m took with the decline, zur,” said 
Ezra 

The need of healing, the sight of pain, 
made Ishmael’s great heart ache. He 
wondered if the Lord would grant him a 
cure for this man. 

“You has a wife, I’m thinkin’?’ he 
said. 

“And a 
smiling. 

“An the Lard will oanly let me,” said 


“ You 


wee babe,” Ezra answered, 


Ishmael, looking far off, “I'll cure you.” 
So Ishmael was given a place in the 


home of Ezra Westerly. Night after 
night he waited for the Lord to make 
known the cure in a dream. By day he 
fished for Ezra from Ezra’s punt—going 
regularly at dawn to the grounds off Mad 
Mull, and returning with his eatch in 
the evening; taking Ezra’s turn in the 
bait-skiff when the caplin schools came 
in; slitting eod far into the night if 
the fish were running thick; spreading 
the catch to dry on the flake when the 
Mad Mull shallows were deserted. At 
odd times he pored over the old book, 
lest the Lord should think him lukewarm 
in his search for the cure. One night 
he read that section relating to “ medi- 
cines made out of living things,”—read 
and puzzled until his head was aching 
and muddled. “I am of opinion,” said 
the book, “ that the Suet of a Goat mixed 
with a little Saffron is as excellent an 
oyntment, especially for pains, as any is.” 
Then, “The Bone that is found in the 
Heart of a Stag is as sovereign a 
Cordial and as great a strengthener of 
Vou. CV.—No. 629.—79 


HEALER FROM FAR-AWAY 


COVE. 


the Heart as any is, being beaten into 
Powder.” Thus on and on—poring over 
the list of strange cures. 

“ The heart of a stag,” he thought, put- 
ting his hand to his brow. “Now 
they’s a deal in that, I’m thinkin’.” 

He fell asleep over the table at last. 


Ishmael brought the punt in from the 
grounds early next day. The sun was 
out—shining bright and warm; the morn- 
ing mist had been driven away. The 
harbor was still and hot and yellow. 
Ezra was sitting in the sunshine by the 
cottage door, sea and harbor spread be- 
fore him, from the mossy rocks below 
to the far-off line of blue. He was look- 
ing dreamily over those places which had 
long been known to him. 

“Tis a fine time t’ sit in the sun,” 
he said, when Ishmael came up. 

“ Ay, b’y,” said Ishmael, his eyes shin- 
ing; “but you'll soon be sailin’ in it. 
*T will be moare t’ your taste.” 

“Tshmael,” said Ezra, “has you—has 
you had the dream?” 

Hope grew strong in his face. Then 
his lips quivered, and he turned his eyes 
away, fearing new disappointment. 

“ Ay,” said Ishmael, “the dream has 
come.” 

“Ts it a sure cure, man? Tell me—” 

“Tis the heart of a bull—the heart of 
a black bull with a white face,” said 
Ishmael. “Sure I knows noa bull like 
that, but they must be one somewheres, 
else the Lard. wouldn’t ’a’ told me so.” 

“They is,” Ezra whispered in awe. 
“Tis Jacob Swift’s bull t? Round Island. 
I knows un well. ’Tis a black bull with 
a white face.” 

“T knowed they was,” said Ishmael, 
quietly. “ Well, b’y,” he went on, “ you 
takes the heart from a live black bull 
with a white face. Then you biles un 
for two days in a black pot. Which done, 
you smokes un an’ dries un like a salmon. 
Then you grinds un to powder—an’ takes 
un reg’lar in goat’s milk. ’Tis a cure 
for the decline—’tis a sure cure!” 

“ Ah, Ezra,” said Mary, “ but ’twill be 
fine t? have you strong agin. My, but 
*twill!” 

“ Blessed be the name o’ the Lard,” said 
Ishmael, “ because He has made known 
the cure!” 

Jimmie Lute was despatched to Round 
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Island with the healer from Far-Away 
Cove to buy the heart of the black bull 
with the white face. When Jacob Swift, 
who owned the bull, perceived the-urgency 
of their business, he demanded all that 
they had; for, said he, “If the Lard God 
A’mighty keeps an eye on my bull, ’tis a 
gran’ fine bull; an’ if the Lard sets such 
a store by the heart o’ the beast, ’twould 
be noa moare’n respectful for me t’ put 
a good price on it.” But what cared 
Ezra? What cared Mary? What cared 
the healer? What cared Jimmie Lute? 
What cared they all when they had the 
queer, black powder safe in the jar? It 
was a happy, wonderful hour, indeed, 
when the cure was begun. 

“TT” think o’ you bein’ strong agin!” 
said Mary... “Just t’ think o’ that! 
Sure I can hardly bear it, Ezra—I can 
hardly bear the joy of it.” 

“ Ay, ’tis a wonderful thing, this cure,” 
said Ezra. “ Does you think, Ishmael,” 
turning to the healer, “that ’twill cure 
me in two weeks?’ i 

“T’m not so sure o’ that, b’y,” said 
Ishmael. “Sometimes the Lard works 
slow, an’ sometimes ’tis wonderful fast. 
*Twill not be moare’n three weeks, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“The herrin’-bait ‘ll be comin’ in,” 
said Ezra, taking the medicine-jar in his 
hand to fondle it. “In three weeks Ill 
be settin? me nets agin. ’Tis hard t’ 
think it. Ay,” he whispered, “’tis hard 
t’? believe.” 

Mary was quick to mark his exhaustion 
—his dull stare, the flush, the rasping 
breath. 

“Tis time for you t’ be goain’ t’ bed, 
b’y,” she said, softly. 

“ Ay,” he answered, “’tis time for you 
t? help me up. But at this time o’ night, 
come three weeks,” he went on, looking 
up to her with a smile, “I'll be splittin’ 
fish—me own catch, Mary, me own 
eatch.” 

“°Tis gran’ t’ think it,” said she. 


“? 


There came a night in the fall, with a 
gale driving the rain against the windows 
of the little room where Ezra lay, when 
the man knew that his hope had been 
mistaken. Great gusts of wind, breaking 
from the sea, shook the house. 

“°*Tis a barb’rous bad night,” said he. 

The old healer from Far-Away Cove 


sighed. His head was fallen over his 
breast. He had no heart to look up. 

“Ah, Ishmael,” said Ezra, a rush of 
pity for the broken man making his veice 
quiver and his gray lips tremble, “ you’!! 
not be grievin’ no moare because the cure 
failed. *T'was but a mistake, man.” 

“ Ay,” said Mary, “he’ve done what 
he could.” 

Ishmael looked up. His face was sal- 
low and haggard. “I’ve been thinkin’,” 
he whispered, “that I’m nothin’ but a 
misled man.” 

“Noa, noa,” said Ezra. “The Lard 
leads you, Ishmael.” 

“T’m thinkin’,” the healer went on, his 
face contorted by agony, “that I’ve mis- 
took my callin’. ’Tis like the Lard never 
meant me t’ be a healer.” 

“Sure He did!” said Mary. “ They’s 
nar a doubt about that.” 

They were silent—all cast down in bit- 
terness and despair, while the rain rat- 
tled on the window-panes. 

“Ishmael,” said Ezra at last, “you 
done your best.” 

“ Ay,” said the healer, “I done my 
best.” 

“ An’ I done my best,” said Ezra. 

“They’s noa call t’ grieve, Ishmael,” 
said Mary. “ They’s noa call at all.” 

“Tm thinkin’,” said Ezra, “that they 
was a mistake. The Lard would make 
noa mistake, Ishmael; but the instru- 
ments, man—was they noa mistake made 
by them ?” 

Ishmael looked up. 

“Ishmael,” said Ezra, “’twas the heart 
of a live bull the Lard told us t’ take.” 

“ Ay, a live bull.” 

“Ishmael, is you sure the bull wasn’t 
dead when you cut the heart out?” 

Then the old strange light, the light 
that might have burned in prophets’ eyes, 
shone again in Ishmael’s. 

“© Lard,” he cried, lifting up his face, 
his faith restored, “ great is Thy power 
and marvellous are Thy works!” 

Ezra sighed happily, though he was 
dying. 





So the healer from Far-Away Cove 
went back to the north—to that far-off 
desolation where, in the dawn and in the 
dusk, in the thud and crash of breakers, 
he might listen again for the Voice. 

And there he died. 
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Knickerbocker Era of American 
Letters 


BY GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia College 


the first literary creation of our 

country. The little old man in the 
old black coat and cocked hat who stray- 
ed from his lodgings, and was near being 
advertised for by the police of that day, 
and who left behind him the curious 
history that was to be sold for his debts, 
was destined by the spirit of humor to 
be the eldest child of our originality, 
and he proved his title deeds of true 
birth so well that the estate of New York 
proudly received and owned him, and 
gave him the island and river realm, 
and took to itself and its belongings the 
name of its droll saint. He was a myth, 
like all our types; for American genius 
has never yet created a man or a woman 
so much of nature’s stamp as to live in 
our memories and affections like one of 
ourselves, as Uncle Toby or Hamlet or 
Pickwick does; but, like all true myths, 
he had a root in the soil. It was charac- 
teristically American, premonitory of a 
land of many races, that this Dutch 
grotesque, so pure in his racial strain as 
to incorporate all the old traditional 
blood in his small figure, should have 
issued from a brain half Scotch and 
half English, the first-born of Irving’s 
invention; but Dietrich Knickerbocker 
could hardly have seen himself in Dutch 
eyes, and so from the very first it was 
the blending of the stocks that gave 
literary consciousness and set up the 
reactions that breed imagination and 
humor. 

The city, nevertheless, was pure-blood- 
ed in those early days, at least by com- 
parison with its later conglomerations; 
and it was, in fact, the expression of 
local pride of race in Dr. Mitchell’s 
Picture of New York that gave occa- 
sion to the graceless half - breed, this 
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young Irving, to amuse himself and the 
town with its author’s vanity and heavi- 
ness. The Knickerbocker “ History ” was 
the sort of broad travesty that the victim 
calls coarse caricature, and it might not 
have survived so long and so acceptably 
if the victorious English race had not 
grown with the city and continued the 
local temper that most enjoyed the 
humor. Certainly the old Dutch town 
cannot be credited with producing Ir- 
ving, except on the theory of opposites; 
it furnished the material, but the hand 
that wrought it was English by blood 
and breeding. It belonged to the situa- 
tion that the observer should be of a 
different kind; the subject gained by his 
aloofness from it. If one to the manner 
born could never have seen the broad 
humor of it, neither could he have touch- 
ed the Knickerbocker world with that 
luminous sentiment which by another 
smile of fortune made Rip Van Winkle 
immortal. Individuality has played an 
uncommonly large part in our literature, 
and its part is always greater than is 
usually allowed; and, after all, Irving 
created this past; he was the medium 
through whom it became visible; and it 
still lies there in the atmosphere of his 
genius, not in the crudity of its own by- 
gone fact. He found the old Dutch life 
there in the little city, and up and 
down the waterways, in his cheerful, 
tender, and warm youth; he laughed at 
it and smiled on it; and what it was to 
his imagination it came to be as reality 
almost historic to his countrymen. 

It is all a colonial dream, like Long- 
fellow’s Acadie; and the witchery of 
literature has changed it into a_hori- 
zon of our past where it broods forever 
over the reaches of the Hudson north- 
ward. Hawthorne’s Puritan past is 
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not more evasive; but a broad difference 
is marked by the contrast of The Scar- 
let Letter and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow; the absence of the moral ele- 
ment is felt in the latter; and a grosser 
habit of life, creature comfort, a harmless 
but unspiritual superstition, a human 
warmth, a social comradery, are promi- 
nent in Irving’s lucubrations, and these 
are traits of the community ripened and 
sweetened in him. Irving must have 
been a charming boy, and in his young 
laid the of his life in 
good cheer, happy cordiality, the ami- 
ableness of a sensitive and pleasurable 
temperament, which he developed in the 
kindly and hospitable homes of the 
city. He was all his days a social crea- 
ture, and loved society, masculine and 
feminine; and going from New York to 
a long European experience of social 
life, he returned to be one of the finest 
types of a man so bred, fit to be one of 
the historie literary figures of a com- 
mercial and cosmopolitan city. 

Irving, however, thorough American 
of his day though he was, bore but little 
relation to the life of the nation. He 
was indebted to his country for some 
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impulses of his genius and much ma- 
terial which he reworked into books; but 


he gave more than he received. Our 
early literary poverty is illustrated by 
the gifts he brought. He was a pioneer 
of letters, but our literary pioneers, in- 
stead of penetrating further into’ the 
virgin wilderness, had to hark back to 
the old lands, and come again with 
piratical treasures; and in this he was 
only the first of a long line of Conti- 
nental adventurers. Much of American 
literary experience, which comes to us in 
our few classics, was gained on foreign 
soil; and, in fact, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, like some young wines, Amer- 
iean genius has been much improved 
by crossing the seas. Irving was the 
first example. Commerce naturally 
leads to travel, and he went out as a 
man in trade to stay a few months. He 
remained seventeen years. It was not 
merely that he received there an aris- 
tocratic social training and opportunity 
peculiarly adapted to ripen his graces— 
and the graces of his style and nature 
are essentially social graces — but sub- 
jects were given to him and his sym- 
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pathies drawn out_and loosed by both 
his English and his Spanish residences. 

Sentiment and romance were more to 
him than humor, and grew to be more 
with years; and in the old lands his 
mind found that to cling to and clamber 
over that otherwise might not have come 
to support his wandering and sympa- 
thetic food. Genius he had, the nature 
and the faculty of an imaginative 
writer; what he needed was not power, 
but opportunity; and at every new 
chance of life he answered to the time 
and place, and succeeded. He alone of 
men not English-born has added fasci- 
nation to English shrines and given them 
that new light that the poet brings; 
and he has linked his name indissolubly 
for all English-reading people with the 
Alhambra and Granada. It was because 
of his American birth that he wrote 
of Columbus, and perhaps some subtle 
imaginative sympathy always underlies 
the attraction of Spain, which is so 
marked, for American writers; but it 
was not unfitting that in his volumes of 
travel sketches the romantic after-glow 
of Spain should bloom in our western sky. 
By such works, more than by his Eng- 
lish scenes, which will always seem an 
undivided part of English literature, 
he gave to our early literature a roman- 
tie horizon, though found in the history 
and legend of a far country, which it 
had hitherto lacked; and it is a striking 
phenomenon to find our writers, on 
whom the skies shut down round the 
shores of the New World, lifting up and 
opening out these prospects into the 
picturesque distance of earth’s space and 
the romantic remoteness of history, as 
if our literary genius were gone on a 
voyage of discovery. It shows the ex- 
pansion of the national mind, the cessa- 
tion of the exiguous exile of the colo- 
nial days, the beginning of our reunion 
with the nations of the world, which still 
goes on; and in this reunion, necessary 
for our oneness with man, literature led 
the way in these romantic affections of 
our first travelled man of letters, Irving, 
in whose wake the others followed. 

The third point of contact that Ir- 
ving’s genius found with the larger life 
of his native land was in the realm of 
exploration. It was long now since the 
human tide had swept from the shores 
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and inlets of the sea through the great 
forests and down the Appalachian slopes 
and broken in broad streams upon the 
open prairie; and the adventurers were 
already threading the thin trails of the 
desert and high mountain solitudes. 
Here was the new and unused material 
of national experience, and to this day 
its riches have gone to waste, so far as 
literature is concerned. Irving, how- 
ever, on his late return home, was struck 
with admiration at the vast progress 
made into the western wilderness; and 
he perceived its literary utility. <A 
journey he made in the southwest gave 
him the near view he always needed to 
stimulate his descriptive power and to 
wake his eye for incident, and in his 
Tour of the Prairies he wrote down our 
best literary impression of the actual 
scene. It was no more than a travel- 
ler’s journal, but it remains unique and 
interesting. Unfortunately his temper- 
ament was not such as to respond with 
creative power over this new world. 

The theme did not pass beyond the 
realistic stage of treatment, just as in 
the case of Poe, who also saw the subject 
in his Julius Rodman, though Irving’s 
handling far surpasses Poe’s by virtue 
of his personality and the charm that 
radiates from it. Even less in Astoria 
and Captain Bonneville did Irving win 
the heart from this western mystery. 
The matter remained crude, fine in its 
facts, but unimaginative, unwakened, 
unbreathed-on by the spirit that giveth 
life. The Americanization of the wil- 
derness was going on, but its literature 
was like that of the settlement of the 
coast in the earlier time, a mass of con- 
temporary, rudely recorded experience 
and memory; the routes of jhe fur- 
traders still led only to and from the 
Astor counting-room; Irving observed 
and noted, and made a book ov two of 
the discovery, but his imagination was 
not of the sort to draw out the romance 
of it, for it had no element of the past, 
and the past was his mother muse. 

It was the second writer who sprang 
up in the old city of New York, Cooper, 
who was to create in this broad field of 
national expansion, though in narrowly 
limited ways far from adequate to the 
vast sweep and variety of its immensely 
efficient l'fe. Cooper subdued for litera- 


ture the forest and the sea, and brought 
them into the mind’s domain; but it was 
rather as parts of nature than as the 
theatre of men. The power of the 
scenery is most felt in his work, and 
prevails over the human element. It 
is a just perspective, nevertheless, and 
true to the emotion of the time and 
place. 

He began very naturally. His first 
interest was in character, the person- 
ality that he immortalized as Harvey 
Birch, and in the events so near in 
memory to him and so close in locality, 
the Revolutionary scene as it was in 
Westchester; and out of these he made a 
historical tale that was the corner-stone 
of a great literary reputation. But it 
was not long before he went deeper into 
the sources of his own experience for 
theme and feeling, and his most charac- 
teristic work was a part of himself, and 
that self which had shared most widely 
in the novel and broad experience of 
American life. He had grown up under 
the shadow of the wild forest and in the 
sunlight of the lake and clearing, in 
close contact with nature all his boyish 
days; familiarity with the forest gave 
him at a later time of youth the open 
secret of the sea, so much the same are 
the ground-tones of nature; and ceasing 
to be midshipman and lieutenant, he had, 
so to speak, made the rounds of the 
great elements in whose primitive sim- 
plicities he set his story. There was 
something of the artist in him, but 
nothing of the poet, and he felt the im- 
pressiveness of nature, its opposition to 
society and law and man, as our common 
humanity feels them, not in Words- 
worthian aloofness and spiritual inter- 
pretation, but as a real presence, an actu- 
ality, a thing of fact. His popular vogue 
in France was prepared for him by a 
pre-established harmony between the 
eloquent French dream of the life of 
nature and his narrative where nature 
still brooded as in a lake, so near was he 
to her presence; but what was to the 
foreigner a new Arcadia only, an illu- 
sion of the heart, was to him a living 
world. 

Being a _ novelist, he concentrated 
this vague emotion of the free majesty 
of nature in a character of fiction, 
Leather Stocking, one of the great origi- 
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nal types of romanticism in the past cen- 
tury. Yet Leather Stocking, like Knick- 
erbocker, is pure myth, though with a root 
in the soil too; an incarnation of the 
forest border, a blend of nature and man 
in a human form, thoroughly vitalized, 
impressive, emotional, an ideal figure, 
It is characteristic of our greater writers, 
even our humorists, to be nearer to the 
American idea than to anything con- 
eretely American. The infusion of 
grandeur—the word is not inappropriate 
—in Cooper’s work is what gives it dis- 
tinction, and most in its most imagina- 
tive portions. It is true that he invented 
the sea novel, as was not unnatural in 
view of his experience of our maritime 
life and of the great place of that life in 
our national activity and consciousness; 
and he used colonial, Revolutionary, and 
border history out of our stores to weave 
incident, plot, and scene; but it is not 
these things that make him national, but 
the American breath that fills his works; 
and where this is least, the scene grows 
mean, petty, awkward, inept, feeble; and 
where it is greatest, there the life is 
found, in The Pathfinder, The Deer- 
slayer, The Prairie. He was abroad, 
like Irving, for many years, and gained 
thereby, perhaps through contrast and 
detachment merely, a truer conception 
and deeper admiration of democracy, its 
principles, aims, and energies; but he 
was national, when Irving was interna- 
tional; and if Irving, in his literary rela- 
tion to his country, is rather thought of as 
an influence upon it, Cooper was its efflu- 
ence, the American spirit in forest, sea, 
and man taking on form, feature, and 
emotion first in his world, sentimental- 
ized, idealized, pictorial though it was. 
The best that literature achieves is a 
new dream; this was the first dream of 
American life, broad and various, in its 
great new solitudes of sea and land. 
Irving and Cooper were the two 
writers of the first rank in our letters. 
Sharply contrasted in their careers as 
well as in character, and curiously over- 
lapping in their experience and writings, 
neither of them was a true product of the 
city, or bound to it except in ephemeral 
ways. The one beloved, the other hated, 
their reputations were alike national. 
American literature, which was in no 
sense provincial, began with them. A 


third great name, which is as large in 
tradition, at least, is linked with theirs 
in the city’s literary fame. Bryant was 
a New-Englander by birth and remained 
one in nature all his life, but his name 
lingers where he had his career, in the 
metropolis. It belongs to a city in 
which, of all the cities of the earth, na- 
tivity is the least seal of citizenship to 
appropriate justly the works of its 
foster - children; and Bryant illustrates, 
as a New-Yorker, its assimilation of the 
sons of all the nation. In the Niagara 
of life that forever pours into its vast 
human basin there has been a constant 
current from New England, important 
in the city’s life and control. What 
Beecher was in religion, Bryant was in 
poetry, an infusion of highly liberalized 
moral power. Irving said there was 
nothing Puritanical in him, nor had he 
any sympathy with Puritanism; and 
Cooper hated the New England type, 
though he was pietistic to an uncommon 
degree. Between them they represented 
the temper of the New York community 
on both its worldly and evangelical side. 
Bryant, however, offers a sharp contrast 
to them, for he had precisely that depth 
of moral power that was his heritage 
from Puritanism, and marked in the 
next generation the literature of New 
England, setting it off from the litera- 
ture of New York. Depth, penetration, 
intensity, all that religious fervor fosters 
and spirituality develops, was what Ir- 
ving and Cooper could lay no claim to. 
In Bryant something of this, in an early, 
primitive, and simple form of liberalism, 
came into the city, though it was not 
naturalized there. So lonely is it, in- 
deed, that it is almost impossible for the 
mind to identify Bryant the poet with 
Bryant the editor. He himself kept the 
two lives distinct, and his distance and 
coldness was the aloofness of the poet in 
him from the world about him. 

It is hard in any ease to localize Bryant, 
not merely in the eity, but in America, 
because he is so elemental in his natural 
piety. That something Druidical that 
there is in his aspect sets him apart; he 
was a seer, or what we fancy a seer to 
be, in his verse, a priest of the holy af- 
fections of the heart in communion with 
nature’s God, one whose point of view 
and attitude suggest the early ministra- 
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tion of adoring Magians, the intuition of 
Indian sages, or the meditations of Greek 
philosophers. A sensitive mind can hard- 
ly rid itself of this old world or early 
vorld impression in respect to Bryant. 
The hills and skies of Berkshire had 
roofed a temple for him, and the forest 
aisled it, and wherever he moved he was 
within the divine precincts. Eternity 
was always in the same room with him. 
. It was this sense of grandeur in nature 
and man, the perpetual presence of a 
cosmic relation, that dignified his verse 
and made its large impression; even his 
little blue gentian has the atmosphere of 
the whole sky. He was a master of true 
style, as refined in its plainness as was 
Irving’s in its grace. If he was not na- 
tional in a comprehensive sense, he was 
national in the sense that something 
) 4 that ‘ent to the making of the nation 
went to the making of him; the New 
England stock which had spread into 
ihe west and veined the continent with 
its spirit as ore veins the rock was of 
the same stuff as himself, and the rare 
manifestation of its fundamental reli- 
gious feeling in his pure and uncove- 
nanted poetry was the same as in Chan- 
ning’s universality. Present taste may 
forget his work for a time, but its old 
American- spirit has the lasting power 
of a horizon peak; from those uplands 
he came, and some of the songs sung 
there the nation will long carry in its 
heart. He was the last of the early 
triad of our greater writers, and his pres- 
3 ence is still a memory in the city 
streets; but the city that was greater 
for his presence, as for that of Irving 
and Cooper who had passed away before 
him, is also greater for their memory. 
4 Between the greater. and the lesser 
y gods of the city there is a broad gulf 
fixed. Irving, Cooper, and Bryant were 
on the American scale; they were na- 
4 tional figures. There were almost none 
who could be described as second to 
them. Every metropolis, however, 
breeds its own race of local writers, like 
mites in a cheese, numerous and active, 
the literary coteries of their moment. 
To name one of them, there was Willis; 
he was gigantic in his contemporaneous- 
ness. He is shrunk now, as forgotten 
as a fashion-plate, though once the 
cynosure of the literary town. He was 
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the man that Irving by his richer na- 
ture escaped being, the talented, clever, 
frivolous, sentimental, graceful artifice 
of a man, the town-gentleman of liter: - 
ture; he was the male counterpart of 
Fanny Fern and Grace Greenwood; he 
outlasted his vogue, like an old beau, 
and was the superannuated literary 
journalist. Yet in no other city was he 
so much at home as here, and in the 
memoirs of the town he would fill a 
picturesque and rightful place. A court 
would have embalmed him, but in a 
democracy his oblivion is sealed. 

One or two other early names had a 
sad fortune in other ways. Drake and 
Halleck stand for our boyish precocity; 
death nipped the one, trade sterilized the 
other; there is a mortuary suggestion 
in the memory of both. Halleck long 
survived, a fine outside of a man, with 
the ghost of a dead poet stalking about 
in him, a curious experience to those 
who met him, with his old-fashioned 
courtesy and the wonder of his un- 
literary survival. Of the elder genera- 
tion these are the names that bring 
back the old times, Willis, Drake, and 
Halleck; and they all suggest the com- 
munity in a more neighborly way than 
the national writers. 

There was a culture in the old city, 
and a taste for letters such as grows up 
where there are educated men of the pro- 
fessions and a college to breed them. The 
slight influence of Columbia, however, 
and the main fact that it developed pro- 
fessional and technical schools instead 
of academic power, point to the con- 
trolling factor in the city’s life, its pre- 
occupation with practical and material 
interests. Literature was bound in such 
a modern community to be bottomed on 
commerce; whatever else it might be, 
it was first an article of trade to be used 
as news, circulated in magazines, sold in 
books. It has become, at present, largely 
an incident of advertising. New York 
was a great distributing centre, and edi- 
tors, publishers, and writers multiplied 
exceedingly. The result was as inevitable 
here as in London or Paris, but the ab- 
sence of a literary past and of a society 
of high-bred variety made a vast differ- 
ence in the tone and in the product. 
Parnassus became a_ receding senti- 
mental memory, fit for a child’s wonder- 
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book like Hawthorne’s; but Bohemia 
was thronged, and its denizens grew like 
mushrooms in a cellar. There was, too, 
from the beginning, something bibulous 
and carnivorous in the current literary 
life; the salon did not flourish, but there 
was always a Bread-and-Cheese Club in 
the city, and indeed its literary legend 
from the days of Irving’s youthful sup- 
pers, not excluding its greater names, 
might be interestingly and continuously 
told by a series of memoirs of its con- 
vivial haunts. The men who frequented 
them and kept each other in countenance 
were as mortal, for the most part, as 
Pfaff’s, for instance, once the Mermaid 
of the town wits. Such resorts, too, are 
hot-houses for the development of clever 
lads; and literature suffered by the over- 
production of small minds. When in the 
history of letters gregariousness begins, 
one may look out for mediocrity. Great 
writers have found themselves in exile, 
in prison, in solitudes of all sorts; and 
great books are especially written in the 
country. Literature, too, is naturally 
exogamous; it marries with the remote, 
the foreign, the strange, and requires to 
be fertilized from without; but Bohemia, 
shut in its own petty frivolities, breeds 
the race of those manikins of Manhattan 
whose fame Holmes gibed at as having 
reached Harlem. Open Griswold and 
find their works; open Poe’s Literati and 
find their epitaphs; of such is the king- 
dom of the Bohemians the world over. 
Such a race is incidental to a metro- 
politan literature. Nor were they alto- 
gether inferior men; many of them led 
useful liveg and won local eminence; 
some even achieved the honors of di- 
plomaecy. They contributed much to 
their own gayety, and enlivened life 
with mutual admiration and contempt. 
Poe stirred up the swarm considerably. 
But no satire embalmed them in amber, 
and they are forgotten even by their own 
successors. 

The city grew to be, through these mid- 
dle years of the century, an ever-increas- 
ing mart of literary trade. The people, 
with their schools and Sunday-schools and 
habits of home reading, were to be sup- 
plied with information and entertain- 
ment; and New York, like Philadelphia, 
became a great manufactory of books. 
The law of demand and supply, however, 


has a limited scope in literature; it can 
develop quantity, but not quality. Text- 
books, encyclopedias, popular knowledge, 
travel, and story all spawned in great 
numbers; but the literature of creation 
and culture continued to be sparse. It 
might have been thought that the litera- 
ture of amusement, at least, would have 
flourished, and songs and plays have 
abounded; in fact, they did not exist ex- 
cept in the mediocre state. This infer- 
tility of the metropolis in the lasting 
forms of literature brings home to us 
the almost incredible famine of the time 
more sharply than even the tales that 
are told of the lack of expectation of 
any appreciation felt by the first great 
writers. 

Irving’s discovery that he could live 
by literature was a surprise to him; 
he had begun with an experiment rather 
than an ambition, and, having thus 
found his humor, he went on to make 
trial of sentiment, pathos, and romance. 
Cooper had no confidence, scarcely a 
hope, that an American novel would be 
accepted by his own countrymen. They 
had become so used to their lack of 
native productions as to mistake it for a 
permanent state. It was almost an acci- 
dent that Cooper ever finished The Spy, 
and he did it much as the writer of a 
poem of classic rank to-day would com- 
plete it, in the scorn of circumstance and 
probably in ignorance of its reception. 

The success of the greater writers was 
immediate and great; the city gave them 
dinners and has reared their statues, and 
was proud of them at the time in a 
truly civic way; but a cold obstruction 
of genius has set in ever since. The 
lesser writers approached them only on 
their feeblest side. Perhaps the bulk of 
emotional writing in every kind was of 
the sentimental sort. The men produced 
a good deal of it, but the women rev: 
elled and languished in it. “ Ben Bolt,” 
the popular concert-hall tune of its day, 
was a fair example of its masculine 
form; and such writers as Mrs. Osgood 
and the Cary sisters illustrate its femi- 
nine modes. Sentimentality is apt to 
seem very foolish to the next genera- 
tion in its words, but in character it sur- 
vives with a more realistic impression; 
and in Poe, in his relations to these 
literary women, one sees the contempo- 




















KNICKERBOCKER ERA 
rary type. He was mated with Willis as 
the dark with the sunny, and as misery 
with mirth. He enchanted the poetesses, 
and was enchanted, finding in each one 
a new lost Lenore. All his female fig- 
ures, in their slightly varied monotone, 
Annabel and Annie, are in the realm of 
this sentimentality gone maudlin in him, 
as it had gone silly in others. It was 
most wholesome when it stayed nearest 
to nature and domestie life; but here, 
too, it was feeble and lachrymose. The 
breath of the civil war put an end to it 
for the time; but even that great passion 
left few traces of itself in our letters. 
The writings of Dickens favored senti- 
mentality, and much more the poems of 
Mrs. Browning and the early verse of 
Tennyson. We had our “ little Dickens- 
es,” but it is significant of the tempera- 
ment of our literature that we had not 
even a “little” Thackeray. Just above 
this level there was here and there a 
cultivated author, reminiscent of senti- 
ment in its purer forms—of Lamb and 
Irving, for example—of whose small num- 
ber Curtis stands eminent for cheerful- 
ness, intrinsic winningness, and unfailing 
grace. He was the last of the line that 
began with Irving, through which the lit- 
erary history of the city can be traced as 
if in lineal descent. In him sentiment 
was what it should always be, a touch, not 
the element itself. 

It is quite in the order of things that 
in a literature so purely romantic as our 
own has been in the greater writers, 
sentimentality should characterize those 
of lesser rank, for it naturally attends 
romanticism as an inferior satellite. It 
has all vanished now, and left Lenore 
and Annie and Annabel its lone sur- 
vivors. We are a romantic and senti- 
mental nation, as is well known, and we 
are also a nation of efficiency. The 
literary energies of the nation, apart 
from its genius, have been immense, in 
reality; they have gone almost wholly 
into popular education in its varied 
forms, and in no city upon such a scale 
as in New York. The magazines and 
the great dailies exhibit this activity in 
the most striking ways, both for variety 
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and distinetion; and on the side of 
literature, in the usual sense, from the 
days of the old Mirror, Knickerbocker, 
and Democratic, the growth has been 
steady, and has earried periodical writing 
to its height of popular efficiency both for 
compass and power. The multitude of 
writers in the service have been substan- 
tially occupied with the production of 
news in the broadest sense. The poem 
and the essay have been rather a thing 
conceded than demanded, and make a 
small part in the whole; but the news 
of the artistic, literary, and _ scientific 
worlds—fact, event, personality, theory, 
and performance—all this has been pro- 
vided in great bulk. The writers strive 
to engage attention, to interest, and the 
matter of prime interest in such a city 
is the news of the various world. Even 
in the imaginative field somethfing of 
the same sort is to be observed in the 
usual themes and motives. The popu- 
larity of the detective story, for ex- 
ample, and of Japanese or other foreign 
backgrounds, and of the novel of ad- 
venture; and the travel and animal 
sketches, and the like, have an element 
of news; and the entire popularization 
of knowledge belongs in the same region 
of interest. 

Thought, reflection, meditation, ex- 
cept on political and social subjects, 
does not flourish; that brooding on 
life and experience out of which the 
greatest literature emerges has not been 
found, whatever the reason may be, and 
in fact it is rather a matter of original 
endowment than of the environment. 
The literary craft, however, if it lacked 
genius, has been characterized by fa- 
cile and versatile talent, and its prod- 
uct has been very great in mass and of 
vast utility. In no other city is the 
power of the printed word more impres- 
sive. The effective literature of the city 
is in reality, and has long been, its great 
dailies; they are for the later time what 
the sermons of the old clergy were in 
New England, the mental sphere of the 
community; and in them are to be found 
all the elements of literature except the 
qualities that secure permanence. 



















































Into Action 


BY BEULAH 


I 


HIE November twilight came early, 
i with a trickle of slow rain. Long 

before the reading was over the 
darkness had gathered in the far corners 
of the room. Anne Telford moved from 
her place on the cushioned window-seat, 
and kneeling on the hearth-rug, finished 
the story. 

When she had finished, there was a 
moment’s silence, broken only by the snap 
of pine splinters and the sizzle of pitch 
in the fire. Margaret, the graduate stu- 
dent, spoke first. It was her room in 
which the three friends were gathered. 

“That’s an admirable story. The 
phrasing — how clever and clear-cut! 
And the characterization is so delicately 
done. Yes, I agree with you, Anne. It’s 
an exquisite bit of work.” 

Anne heard this approval with tem- 
pered gratitude. She had esteemed Mar- 
garet’s critical judgment since her early 
college days, when Margaret had shown 
her that Dickens’s novels were full of the 
pathetic fallacy. But of late Anné had 
come to esteem her own judgments. That 
Margaret should like this story that she 
had discovered was a matter of course, 
and she waited with assurance for Kath- 
arine’s verdict. 

“ No, I don’t like the story,” said Kath- 
arine, from the depth of the Morris chair. 

Margaret uttered a murmured protest. 

“Tt’s well phrased,” Katharine went 
on, “but phrasing is not quite every- 
thing. I don’t like the main idea, Anne 
—the heroine’s indifference to her bro- 
ther. I don’t think it is—well, quite 
human.” 

“QOh, it’s not conventional,” Margaret 
said, hastily. 

“T’m glad to say that I don’t think it 
is,” answered Katharine. “TI should num- 
ber affection for one’s family among our 
most reasonable conventions. It seems to 
me the kind of convention that is based 
in the needs of human nature.” 


MARIE DIX 


Anne closed the magazine with a flut- 
ter of the pages. “ You’ve always been 
an optimist, Katharine. Now the more 
I see of life—” 

Anne paused. Even in the mid-career 
of argument she remembered that Kath- 
arine had seen far more of life than she. 

“It’s a question of temperament, per- 
haps,” she amended. “ But still Ill not 
admit that the convention of affection 
for one’s family is based in reason.” 
It was quite dark in the room, and the 
darkness invites reckless confidences. 
Anne plunged forward, almost without 
realizing what she did. “ To have affec- 
tion there must be sympathy in the high- 
er things of life. Does that sympathy 
come from the accident of two people’s 
being born of the same parents, living 
in the same household? Why, you two 
are far nearer to me than either of my 
sisters, than my father and mother.” 

Anne turned her face abruptly and sat 
gazing into the fire. She knew that she 
had said too much, and yet her heart 
protested that she meant it. What had 
she to do with home, with the little, for- 
saken Maine village where she had been 
born, where her family lived? For five 
years she had been away from them, at 
school and at college, spending her short- 
er vacations with her cousin in the city, 
returning home only in the long summer- 
time. That last summer time! She fair- 
lv hated the memory of it. Fresh from 
the semi-luxury of the college dormitory 
and the order and decorum of her 
cousin’s house, fresh from hours - long 
discourse with Margaret and Katharine 
on all subjects in heaven and earth, she 
had gone back to the little, gossiping vil- 
lage and to her father’s house—the shabby 
house of an old-fashioned country doctor. 
Sitting now in Margaret’s room, where 
the fire-light played upon the dainty 
eushions of the couch, on the silver desk- 
set and the bowl of violets, on the Rem- 
brandt heads and the Botticelli Ma- 
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SAT GAZING 


with a shud- 
fruit and flower pieces 
the dining - room 


Anne remembered 


der the chromos 


donna, 
—on walls at home, 
the steel-engraving of the Death Bed of 
Webster in the parlor, the pink china 
vases on the mantel-piece. And the peo- 
ple of that household—what sympathy 
had she with them? There was her fa- 
ther’s old aunt, who drank her tea noisily; 
the old maid-of-all-work, who talked on 
terms of equality with Mrs. Telford, who 
even sometimes sat at table with the 
family; there were the two younger sis- 
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ters, noisy little creatures, who had in 


vaded Anne’s room, hanging upon her, 
clamoring for notice; there was her mo- 


ther, who gossiped with her neighbors, 
who pinned her faith in matters of dress 
and deportment on the dicta of the week- 
ly paper, who, as the doctor’s wife, lorded 
it at the Woman’s Club. Oh, that club! 
Anne writhed as she recalled how her 
mother had presented her with pride to 
a visiting member as her daughter “ who 
had been at college.” But her father— 


Anne clinched her hand. That was 
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worse, for onee, before she went to col- 
lege, there had been perfect sympathy 
between them. But the last summer she 
had found his old War stories tedious, his 
admiration for Dickens banal, his belief 
in a high tariff narrow and prejudiced. 
He had been the last link between her 
and the family at Hamilton, and now 
that link was snapped. Her life, her 
work, surely lay here with the friends she 
had chosen. 

Katharine’s voice broke almost harsh- 
ly on Anne’s swift reflections. “ What do 
you call the higher things of life?” she 
asked abruptly. 

It was Margaret who answered: “ Anne 
means sympathy in matters of apprecia- 
tion, unity of taste- 

Katharine put out her hand and, with 
a discordant rattle, took a paper-knife 
from the table at her elbow. “ That’s 
the trouble with college,” she said. “ We 
live on the edge of things till we lose 
all sense of real values. Why, Margaret, 
Anne, there are bigger things to base 
love upon than an admiration for Pat- 
more; there are bigger things in life to 
do than to polish a sentence for an hour. 
Perhaps it’s because we’re in college, per- 
haps it’s because we’re women, but we 
tight here about shadows. You’ll know 
how different things—the real things— 
are when once you go into action.” 

“Tush!” interrupted Margaret. “ Isn’t 
some one knocking across the corridor ?” 

For an instant the three sat listening. 

“Yes; it’s at my door,” Anne said, 
leisurely. “Tl go.” She rose to her feet 
and went out into the corridor. 

Katharine reached for the matches and 
iit the lamp on the table beside her. 
“There!” she said. “ Now we’ll talk 
sensibly about the fall dramaties.” 

At that moment Anne Telford opened 
the door. She came a step into the room 
so that the lamp-light fell full upon her 
face. The corners of her nostrils and 
of her mouth were curiously deepened. 
“ Marearet,” she said, in a quiet voice, 
“have you the new time-table over the 
western division? Tve had a telegram. 
My father is dead. I’m going home.” 


II 


It was not till the train was rolling out 
from the northern station that Anne had 
time to think. The last hour had gone 


in a whirl. She had flung a few articles 
into her dress-suit case, she had caught 
a car to the city, she had resolutely eaten 
a little supper in the railway restaurant. 
She had been quite alone. Margaret with 
tears and Katharine with argument had 
begged to see her to the train, to help 
her, but she had refused them. She want- 
ed to be alone. Now, with the train jolt- 
ing over the switches of the great station- 
yard and rumbling over the trestles, she 
could think at last. But her thoughts 
seaitered. She wondered if Katharine 
would think to hand in that history 
paper of hers next morning. It was all 
ready, folded and docketed. She wonder- 
ed if she had remembered to put her brush 
into the suit-case, and worried for five 
minutes over the possible omission. The 
train roared through a little city. She 
saw the blur of station lights flash by. 
Then the dark closed in again. She shut 
her eyes and leaned her forehead against 
the cool window-glass. Outside she could 
hear the spatter of rain. She was riding 
into a storm. 

Anne lay down early in her berth, but 
without undressing. She was to leave 
the train at the Junction, at one in the 
morning. There was no need of a berth, 
perhaps, she reflected. She should have 
saved the money. There must be saving, 
now that her father was gone. Beyond 
the present she became aware of a black 
possibility of want, of sordid struggle— 
the struggle in which he had fallen. That 
must be considered later. For now she 
lay quiet in her berth and listened to the 
noises of the train. 

The whistle of the engine came back 
to Anne in a muffled shriek. She heard 
the dull roar which meant the train was 
passing through a cut, the long beat and 
rattle of a stretch of level road-bed, the 
hollow thunder of a trestle, and then the 
jolt of wheels over frogs, the puff of 
steam, and the jer with which the whole 
train came to a halt. They had reached 
a station. Beneath her window-curtain 
Anne saw a line of light, and she heard 
men run along the platform. Some one 
called, “ Well, good-by!” and then pres- 
ently, as the train puffed out, Anne heard 
a man stumble into the car and heard 
him growl to the porter, till he subsided 
at last with a rustle into the neighbor- 
ing berth. 
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The train went swaying on through 
the night, with rattle and clank of wheels, 
and Anne, broad awake in her berth, 
found that the rattle beat time to the 
lines that echoed in her head: 

All that live must die 
Passing through nature to eternity. 


The words chanted themselves, recom- 
bined, adapted themselves grotesquely to 
popular tunes. Anne pressed her hands 
to her ears and began to count—anything 
to drown the rattle of the wheels and that 
unseemly chant. 

A flash of light came between the 
eurtains of Anne’s berth, and the black 
face of the porter looked in upon her. 
She rose and let the man put on her 
jacket, steadying herself as the train 
swayed and jolted to a standstill. When 
she stepped off the car, she found the rain 
was still falling. The platform glittered 
darkly with wet, and the station lights 
were blurred. Throughout the downpour 
she made out, at the farther side of the 
platform, the train that she was to take 
—a “combination” freight and passen- 
ger, that would carry her to Hamilton. 

As Anne reached the steps of the pas- 
senger-car, the conductor, with his lan- 
tern under his arm, came forward. He 
was a stocky fellow with a gray mustache 
—Russ Bodwell, a Hamilton man. 

“Why, Annie!” he exclaimed. All the 
Hamilton people among whom she had 
grown up ealled her Annie. 

Bodwell took Anne’s suit -case from 
the porter and helped her into the ear. 
“Shouldn’t have thought to see you here 
this time o’ night,” he said cheerfully. 
“ Hope nothing’s wrong.” 

Anne sat down slowly and turned her 
face to the blank, wet window. “ My 
father is dead,” she answered. There 
was an instant’s silence. 

“T want to know!” ejaculated Bod- 
well. “Doe Telford dead? Why, he was 
at the station this morning when we went 
through, chipper as ever he was. He was 


_telling the boys that story about the old 


sheep, time he was in the army. You’ve 
heard that storv? And now he’s dead! 
I want to know!” 

Still murmuring, the conductor walked 
away. Anne stared out at the car window. 
The train on which she had come pulled 
slowly out of the station, and she saw its 
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green light disappear in the dark. Then, 
after a long time, her own train crawled 
away from the lights of the station and 
ploughed into the dark of the night and 
the rain. Anne looked about her. She 
was the only passenger in the dingy ear. 
She noted the rusty stove in the corner 
and the peanut shells on the dirty floor 
at her feet. A young brakeman with a 
day’s growth of beard on his chin passed 
through the car, looking curiously at her. 
Then Bodwell came in again. 

“You warm enough?” he asked, anx- 
iously, and poked the fire in the rusty 
stove. Then he came and stood by Anne. 
“Awful sudden, wasn’t it?” he asked. 
“But 1 don’t know as ’twas so strange. 
That pneumonia last spring sort 0’ pulled 
him down. Some trouble with his heart, 
wasn’t there?” Then after a moment, as 
Anne still sat silent, he went on: “It ‘Il 
be a great loss to the town. There wasn’t 
auybody so looked up to, as you may say, 
as Doe Telford. They’ll miss him on the 
school committee.” 

Yes, he was on the school committee, 
Anne remembered. His old - fashioned 
views on education had vexed her. Only 
last summer they had disagreed on the 
subject of teaching English. And she 
remembered vaguely, too, that Russ Bod- 
well’s son, a surly lad whom his father 
adored, had been suspended from school, 
and taken back only at the doctor’s in- 
tercession. People said now that the boy 
had not been to blame. Her mother had 
told her some long story about it. 

“Yes, it will be a great loss to the 
town,” repeated Bodwell. “ There are not 
many men like him, Annie.” 

The train panted heavily on the up 
grades, rattled down long slopes, wheezed 
on uneven levels. It was a miserable 
stretch of road-bed on this branch line. 
Once and again, for a long half-hour, the 
train backed and filled at a way station, 
where more freight was taken on. Anne 
looked at her watch. Three o’clock! 
She should be home by six. She framed 
her face in her hands and stared out into 
the dark trees by the side of the track. 

The trees shrank down, the flaring 
lamp of an open flag station shone into 
Anne’s eyes, and the train halted with a 
jar through all its length. Five minutes 
—ten minutes dragged out. Then Bod- 
well once more came into the ear. 
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**Wuy, ANNIE!” 


“What has happened?’. Anne asked, 
crisply, at the first sight of his face. 

“ There’s a wash-out just ahead of us,” 
he answered, concisely. “I?m sorry for 
it, Annie. But we won’t get through to 
Hamilton before noon.” 

Anne pressed her hands _ together. 
“T’ve got to get home,” she said, between 
set teeth. There was a moment’s silence. 
The rain tapped persistently on the car 
windows. 

“What place is this?” Anne asked, 
abruptly 

“Whitney.” The conductor gave the 
name of a tiny village some twelve miles 
north of Hamilton. 


HE EXCLAIMED 


“Can’t | get a carriage? Some one 
to drive me over to Hamilton ?”’ 

Bodwell shook his _ head. “T don’t 
know. It’s storming pretty hard, and it’s 
dark as Egypt. Well, I'll go over to the 
hotel with you, if vou say so.” 

Once more Anne stepped out into the 
storm. Bodwell went beside her with the 
lantern, but it gave only the secantest 
light. The lane from the little station 
to the village was over-shoe deep with 
mud. The wind whipped Anne’s heavy 
skirt against her ankles, and the rain 
came beating into her face. 

“Whew! It’s a dirty night!” the con- 
ductor kept repeating. 
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The hotel, as he called it, was a road- 
house, kept by a certain Jimmie Sinkler. 
Anne knew the place by repute, but she 
entered its office now without a tremor. 
The floor was grimy, and the colored fly- 
paper of the preceding summer still hung 
from the ceiling. Against the wall, on 
brackets, were two smoky kerosene-lamps, 
and on a little shelf, behind the counter, 
stood a white-faced clock with staring 
black figures that marked twenty minutes 
to four. Early though the hour was, the 
news of the wash-out had kept Sinkler 
from his bed. He was sitting at the 
great stove in his shirt sleeves, and with 
him were his hestler and the young 
brakeman. At sight of Anne they all 
got up, and the brakeman offered her 
the leather-cushioned chair in which he 
had been sitting. Anne shook her head 
and went to the black window, where she 
stood looking out upon the endless rain. 

Behind her she heard Bodwell urging 
Sinkler. Couldn’t he hitch up and take 
“this lady” over to Hamilton? Most 
certainly Jimmie Sinkler couldn’t, not on 
a night like that, with mud like that! 
He'd see Russ Bodwell much farther be- 
fore he thought of it! 

“Oh, come, Jimmie!” Bodwell cried. 
“Tt’s Doe Telford’s girl on her way home. 
Doe died yesterday morning.” 

When Anne turned from the window 
she found that Sinkler had gone out. 
The brakeman was staring «t her, but 
he lowered his eyes as he met her gaze. 
Presently Bodwell came in = from the 
kitchen with a cup in his hand. 

“ They’ve some coffee all made, Annie,” 
he urged. “ You’d better drink it.” 

The cup was of thick earthenware, and 
the coffee had slopped over into the 
saucer. But the drink, though weak, was 
at least hot. Anne swallowed it thank- 
fully. As she set the cup upon the coun- 
ter, Sinkler came and leaned in the door 
of the office. He was a tall man, with a 
face mottled red in patches, and a droop- 
ing, wet, vellow mustache. 

“Say, miss,” he drawled, shifting his 
eyes before Anne, “if you want to go 
to Hamilton, my team is hitched up, and 
I guess I can take you.” 


TTI 


For the first mile no words passed be- 
tween Sinkler and Anne. The horse, a 
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lean, long creature, strode ahead through 
the mire and the rain. The lantern, 
slung to one side of the dasher, cast a 
circle of light on the sodden road and on 
the horse’s wet, black rump. From time 
to time Sinkler cried, “Get on, Joe!” 
or clucked with his lips. 

Anne sat with her coat collar turned 
up and the rubber boot wrapped across 
her knees. The rain drove against her 
face, though Sinkler’s bulky body partly 
shielded her. He sat beside her on the 
seat of the open buggy. She had heard of 
him, heard little good of him, but she 
scarcely thought of that now. 

“Did you come down from Portland 
last night, miss?” the man questioned, 
suddenly. 

“No. Frem Boston.” 

“You don’t say! Get on, Joe.” 

Once more they spattered and splashed 
along the heavy road. Through wet 
woods they trotted, into a sleeping vil- 
lage, where a night-lamp burned in one 
window, and out into the woods again. 

“G’on, Joe! Pretty sudden, wasn’t it 7” 
asked Sinkler. 

“Tea” 

Again there was silence, except for the 
sound of the horse-hoofs and the squelch 
of mud. Sinkler cleared his throat and 
spat into the dark. “IIe was a darned 
good doctor,” he said, presently. “T had 
him, two years ago last summer. My 
wife was sick.” 

“T hope he cured her.” 

“Naw.” Once more Sinkler spat over 
the wheel. “Couldn’t do nothing. She 
died—she and the baby. Get on Joe!” 

They trotted across a bridge, with hol- 
low thump, thump of hoofs. Then came 
again the squelch of deep mud beneath 
wheels. “ He never dunned me, neither,” 
Sinkler broke out again. “Said he’d 
wait till I was on my feet. My barn 
burned down that summer. Say, he was 
a darned good man.” 

Anne made no reply. With lips set 
and hands pressed together, she sat star- 
ing forward at the moving head of the 
long-limbed horse. But the night was 
ending. She had thought never to see it 
end. As they climbed the hill from Up- 
per Hamilton, the village just north of 
her own home, she saw on the left hand 
a rift of paler light in the gray sky. 
Sinkler, at her side, with his drooping, 
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limp hat-brim and pendulous mustache, 
came into clearer lines. 

“*Most there now,” he said, and looked 
at her for the first time. “Say, you’d 
ought to have had a shawl or something, 
miss. Ain’t you wet?” 

Anne shook her head. 

In the uncertain morning light she 
could now recognize landmarks—Curry’s 
big barn, the bridge over the north creek, 
all seen blurrily through the rain. At 
the farther side of the bridge they passed 
a grove of evergreens—pines and balsams 

that she knew well of old; and beyond 
the grove—Anne caught her breath and 
turned away her face as they trotted by 
the old Telford graveyard. 

Down the long hill they rattled and 
through the single street of the village. 
Tt was morning now—a gray, rainy morn- 
ing. The back doors of the houses were 
open. Anne was nearing home. 

“TIlow much do I owe you, Mr. Sink- 
ler?” she asked. 

Sinkler was silent a moment while he 
guided the horse round the turn of the 
lane that led to the Telford place. 
“ Well,” he said at last, “ I guess—” 

They had turned in over the grass-plot, 
and he halted the horse at the back door 
of the old house. From the barn came 
a distressed whinner. The doctor’s mare 
was calling. Anne bit her lip. 

“Guess I won’t charge ve anything,” 
said Sinkler. “Secuse me not getting 
out to help ye, miss, but Joe don’t stand 
well alone.” 

Anne jumped out over the muddy 
wheel. She glanced at Joe, long and 
black and dripping; he must be Sinkler’s 
best horse, she thought. “ Thank you, Mr. 
Sinkler,” she said; but Sinkler had al- 
ready turned his buggy and was plodding 
out of the vard, and she went up the 
back steps. Still she could hear in the 


barn the whinner of the mare. The door 
opened, and the old maid-of-all-work 
stood before her with hands uplifted. 

“Tor the land sake, Annie, you poor 
child! Come right in. Your poor ma 71] 
glad to see you. Take that wet coat 
right off, do!” 

She put out her calloused hands, shak- 
ing with desire to serve. Anne noted 
that her eyes were red, and went by the 
maid, into the dining-room, where the 
chromos on the wall glared down at her. 
The old aunt who drank her tea noisily 
sat by the open fire. She had a folded 
handkerchief in her hand, and with it 
she kept touching her eyes. It came to 
Anne’s mind that for years her father 
had sheltered the poor creature. Her own 
children had turned her out. They were 
above the convention of family affection. 

“Oh God!’ Anne whispered beneath 
her breath; and then, “ Auntie, where is 
he? Where have they put him?” 

Following the motion of the old wo- 
man’s head, she went through the entry, 
past her mother’s bed-room, into the par- 
lor. The curtains were half drawn, but 
there was light enough for her to see the 
Death Bed of Webster, the pink china 
vases, the worn volumes of Dickens on 
the what-not. And she saw, too, the aw- 
ful lines of the casket that stood in the 
middle of the room. 

The click of the latch made Anne turn. 
Her mother, in her night-dress, stood in 
the doorway. Anne saw how gray was 
the hair that fell about her face, how 
pinched her lips, how shrivelled her bare 
feet upon the cold floor. 

Anne took a step forward and caught 
her in her arms. “Oh, mother, mother 
dear!” she burst out sobbing. “I know 
now. I loved him so—I love you so. Tl 
be good to you, mother! I'll be good to 


you!” 
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NE goes to Monte Carlo—it is well 

to give our vices at least the ap- 
pearance of an excuse—first of 
all to admire. No one goes there to gam- 
ble; that is understood. One plays a 
louis just for fun; then two; then ten. 
You lose, get the fever, and the passion 
for the game seizes you body and soul. 
Very few escape. The influence of the 
play is subtle, compelling. To many who 
risk their money the great thing is to 
become notorious, to strive for the dis- 
tinetion of being pointed out as one of 
the few who have succeeded in breaking 
the bank. It is the rendezvous of the 
rich do-nothings, of the true and false 
nobility, and of the rich deeadents, those 
whose fortune vice has destroyed, and 
who go there to risk everything on a 
throw of the dice. 

The azure sea, the palace half hidden 
among the flowers, the blue capes on the 
horizon, this superb country where the 
purples of the setting sun gleam in a 
flood of beauty from between the marble 
columns — sunsets that would ravish a 
Turner—all that is only the background 
half concealed by this gilded and idle 
bohemia, by the arrogant and haughty 
silhouettes of the passers-by. 

A restless throng, types of every na- 
tionality in the world, passes and re- 
passes between the two séances of play. 
Every one walks with a curious air of 
Vou. CV —No. 629 —81 











importance. To deceive one’s neighbor 
and to be taken for a great personage— 
that seems to be the one great motive. 
And, in fact, there are many princes 
Montenegrin, Russian, Servian, Bulga- 
rian —who exchange cards emblazoned 
with coats of arms, who earry their 
heads high in true royal fashion, and 
who, as they pass, criticise and inspect 
each other secretly from the corners of 
their eyes. 

And there is the Monte Carlo boy, as 
well as the Monte Carlo prince. The 
former, a good fellow, rich—nine times 
in ten the type of American who does 
London, Paris, the Rhine, and Switz- 
erland in eight days, stops over only 
a train or two at Monte Carlo en route 
for Italy. He risks a few dollars at 
roulette, wins or loses, and departs. The 
Monte Carlo boy usually travels without 
a valet, whom he considers so much use- 
less baggage, with which European slow- 
ness encumbers itself. 

But the Monte Carlo prince with- 
out a valet—never! Just at the sight 
of his perfumed skin and his smooth hair, 
of his painted eyebrows, his carefully 
curled mustache, his fingers covered with 
too many gold rings, and his big dia- 
monds out of all proportion to his pocket- 
book, the hotels would shut their doors 
in his face, and the safety-deposit vaults 
would almost lock of themselves. Alone, 




































VISIONS HAUNT 


he looks like a pickpocket. With a valet, 
could one suspect a man whom an enor- 
mous valet calls Monseigneur? Nev- 
er. On the contrary, the paper announces 
his arrival; he is Monsieur le Due, Si- 
gnor Conte, Mylord So-and-So, Herr 
Wohlgeboren, Sefior, Marques, Bey, Boy- 
ard, Pacha, Rajah. 


The passers-by salute each other; the 
ladies become very friendly. 

“ Think, my dear, a prince who with- 
out doubt owns a palace at Paris—what 
a companion for this winter!” 
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THEIR BRAINS 


To all of them, lost in admiration of 
titles, of splendor, and of millions, the 
word prince. is magic. It is the open 
sesame of their dreams. Old historic 
chateaux, fétes, gala-days, good times to 
come.... Ah, if with the turn of a 
magic wand some fairy could let them 
see only half the real ‘truth, and could 
show to them the great majority of these 
so-called “ princes ” as they are! 

Then there are some true princes, 
after all. This little dwarf of a man, 
for example, with the pug nose and lit- 
tle wild-cat whiskers, who calls his valet 
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and is answered with a “ Monseigneur ” 

he is a bovard who has come to risk 
at roulette the money earned from the 
wine sold to the Russian peasants, in 
the little wooden hut back of his palace. 
And the palace itself, and his immense 
forests in the Russian plain, and the hut 
from which breathes the heavy smell of 
alcohol, the best part of his revenue, he 
risks it all at roulette, to be devoured by 
a single turn of the wheel. 

And presently we shall have the pa- 
thetic spectacle of Monseigneur com- 
pletely ruined, leaving Monte Carlo with- 
out sound of tambourines or trumpets— 
and without valet. A sad business, by- 
the-way, that of valet to a prince at Monte 
Carlo. When fhe roulette wheel has 
finally levelled to the ground all the 
castles in Spain, the master flees, and the 
valet, in true comedy fashion, has only 
the satisfaction of shaking his fist at the 
sky, and ealling in vain for his unpaid 
wages. But the master is gone, never to 
return. The beys and the pachas seek 
their dupes elsewhere, or, disgusted by 
the failures of fortune, take up again 
their old business as couriers of noble 
families, courtiers at Belgrade, at Stam- 
boul, interpreters at hotels at Smyrna, 
at Beirut, at Cairo. 

Besides these princes, noble  un- 
knowns deign also to take part. Look 
at that one, calm and disdainful in the 
midst of the other players, who are bend- 
ing their wrinkled, anxious faces over the 
roulette table and the table of “ trente 
et quarante.” With what an air of su- 
preme carelessness he holds the roll of 
bank-notes in his aristocratic hand! He 
wins or loses with an imperial, royal in- 
difference. At his side, with an air half 
wolf, half fox, his monocle fastened in 
his eye, is the Parisian boulevardier, 
the director of a newspaper of scandal. 
He is the parasite who is always found 
where good living is to be had, and 
whose gaze is fixed upon the successful 
players rather than upon the play. A 
German baron, lolling in his chair, turns 
his blue eye-glasses toward the roulette 
table and watches the play. 

Farther along the inevitable maniac 
with wrinkled brow and the infallible 
system for winning pulls out his note- 
book, takes notes, examines the figures, re- 
makes for the hundredth time the calcula- 
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tion that some day cannot fail to break 
the bank. Near by one of the women 
players makes her bet, and chews her 
gloves with anxiety as the roulette wheel 
turns. Another, her face painted and re- 
painted, follows the play with passion. 
Other tables in the vast hall are like this 
one, surrounded by attentive, feverish vic- 
tims, at first indifferent in appearance, and 
then little by little seized with the desire 
to play, transfigured by the infernal pas- 
sion. The sight of gold seems to intoxi- 
cate them. Visions haunt their brains. 
Gold—gold—pleasures, banquets, horses, 
champagne—gold to enjoy, to become 
young with again, to live. And all this 
at once, without waiting, without work, 
if only fortune is favorable. 


Their parched lips are silent, but it 
seems that one can hear the beating of 
their hearts. The wheel turns; its red re- 
flections make it shine like the sun; it 
illumines with its rays all the faces that 
are bent over it, puts 1: flame into those 
hungry eyes; its light » !ds an air of mys- 
tery and of terror. 

In the splendid hall © ere is an ominous 
silence. The columns. with their capi- 
tat’y of gold, the gilded the paint- 
ings where, upon a g ckground, 
are drawn the splendi of god- 
desses and cupids, the he eiling lac- 
quered with gold—all that ns to be in 
grotesque harmony with ti passion of 
the players. 

From time to time brief sounds are 
heard: “Rien ne va_ plus,” “rouge 
gagne,” “rouge perd,” the noise «a rake 
that gathers in the gold and ank- 
notes on the table, a light sere. og of 
chairs moved here and there— ~~ ites 


vos jeux ”—and then silence. Ag: the 
wheel turns. 

It is truly curious to observe the wd 
when everything is finished. There he 


old maniac, note-book and pencil in and, 
remaking his calculation, under 
ing nothing at all of his system—“ s 
really that, though, the plan ought t - 
ceed—ah, never mind, it will be ti 
row ”"—and the old visionary gesticu 
corrects his notes, and talks to hin 
very softly, as if to hush a child to sl 
One of the women has lost. & 
makes fun of it—* Unfortunate in pla, 
fortunate in love,” says the proverb. 
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and is answered with a “ Monseigneur ” 

he is a bovard who has come to risk 
at roulette the money earned from the 
wine sold to the Russian peasants, in 
the little wooden hut back of his palace. 
And the palace itself, and his immense 
forests in the Russian plain, and the hut 
from which breathes the heavy smell of 
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Farther along the inevitable maniac 
with wrinkled brow and the infallible 
system for winning pulls out his note- 
book, takes notes, examines the figures, re- 
makes for the hundredth time the calcula- 
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the bank. Near by one of the women 
players makes her bet, and chews her 
gloves with anxiety as the roulette wheel 
turns. Another, her face painted and re- 
painted, follows the play with passion. 
Other tables in the vast hall are like this 
one, surrounded by attentive, feverish vic- 
tims, at first indifferent in appearance, and 
then little by little seized with the desire 
to play, transfigured by the infernal pas- 
sion. The sight of gold seems to intoxi- 
cate them. Visions haunt their brains. 
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She is radiant, and goes out proudly on 
the arm of an admirer, Prince X., who 
one must believe has won. 

Then there is the triumphant queen. 
In spite of her rouge she is not beauti- 
ful—but has fortunate. She 
piles up the gold and the bank-notes in 
her little satchel, where they clink fra- 
ternally with her powder-box and her tor- 
She has won. To-mor- 


she been 


toise-shell comb. 


row the newspapers will announce her 
victory. It will encourage others. 


Sounds of admiration precede and follow 
They admire her; indeed, she is al- 
Behind her the boulevardier 
twists his mustache and decides to pay 
his court to her. These men and women 
promenade under the palm-trees, 
themselves in groups here and there, and 
breathe in the freshness of the evening 
after the long, busy day. 

With one phrase one 
whole company. No- 
They curse 


her. 


most pretty. 


seat 


Gossip begins. 
the 
thing escapes their sarcasm. 
language. The unfortunate 
together and enjoy 
among themselves the latest 
from Paris and from London, and com- 
ment upon the story told in Florence of 
the beautiful Madam Y., aad upon the 
seandals of the various winter 
They criticise the passers-by. 


denounces 


in every 
players rehearse 


scandals 


resorts. 


“ Apropos of idiots, just look at that 
one— 4 

“That little hunchback ?” 

“No hunchback at all. It is Z., the 
psychological novelist. He walks bent 


over, as one bending under the great 
weight of life.” 

“And that pretty little brunette who 
gives him her arm ?” 

“Tt is the Italian He 
out now only with her, since the time 
when he said in one of his novels, ‘ The 
Italian woman does not believe herself 
loved until one is capable of committing 
a crime for her,’ and he wishes to make 
himself believe that he is capable of com- 
mitting a crime for love.” 

“ Meanwhile he plays like a madman.” 

“ And he wins. You know the proverb, 
‘fortunate in play—’ ” 


singer. goes 


Farther on a different group smokes 
cigars and watches the passers-by. 

* See, there M——, the 
minister.” 


goes former 
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“ Ah, yes,” screams a voice, “the one 
the newspapers call ‘an honest man.’ ” 

“And why not? An honest man is 
certainly one variety of the human race.” 

“A variety that loses at roulette what 
it gains in power.” And from one end to 
the other of the promenade in the calm 
of the evening malice is poured out to 
overflowing. 

At the sound of the orchestra in the 
distance the crowd starts toward the din- 
ing-hall. The vast hotels seattered ev- 
erywhere over the hills are brilliantly 
lighted. A fragrance of flowers, of cook- 
ing, and of tobacco mingles with a breath 
from the ocean. The bells for the dif- 
ferent tables d’héte sound. The crowd 
separates, to come together after a while 
in the gilded gambling-rooms. They say 
au revoir to each other in dialects as 
varied as heard at the Tower of 


Babel. 


those 


In a corner, an English reporter, soli- 
tary and funereal-looking, notes all this 
for the Morning Telegram, which has 
asked from him a detailed account of 
French society. 


Several years ago Monte Carlo was in 
the common expression a pitiable thing; 
it was only a splendid rock, like a bou- 
quet on a covered with 
ecactuses, and palm-trees. Little terraced 
villages everlooking the sea shielded dis- 
creetly the poets and the lovers and the 
artists who came there to enjoy the view. 
One amused one’s self without show, one 
fished, one hunted, and for three francs 
a day—was it not humiliating? — one 
had on the table all the game of the 
hills, all the fish of the sea, and all the 
fruits of Eden. Fresh air and liberty 
were not reckoned in the bill. 

Was it not a shameful thing that there 
was not at that time either a casino, or a 
gambling-hall, or theatres, or cafés, and 
that living did not cost fifty franes a 
day ? 

Presently a company of financiers put 
themselves to work. First they built the 
gambling-hall. The flat-roofed villas 
were torn down, beautiful cafés were 
erected in their place, and railroads level- 
led down the fields of roses. The scandal 
of oranges picked from the trees and of 
flowers whose fragrance could be breathed 


coast, roses, 
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**X. STARTED YESTERDAY 


for nothing was suppressed once for all. 
Advertising filled the newspapers, and 
the financiers laid the foundations for 
immense fortunes, to which every snob 
in the universe contributed. 

And since that time Monte Carlo has 
known a glorious destiny. It draws its 
victims from every side, destroys them, 
sucks their blood, drains their gold; and 
it is the country where one laughs and 
finds amusement. There are no unhappy 
faces, no broken-down players. To such 
the company offers a_ railroad ticket, 
that the enchanted land may be freed as 
soon as possible of their lamentations. 

One sees only the appearances of lux- 
ury and of gayety in this glittering com- 
munity. Despair would make a blot upon 
it. Those who have lost their fortunes 
disappear like magic, and while the news- 
papers announce on their first page, 
“Monsieur le Duce has left the azure 
coast and‘has returned to his sumptuous 
apartments,” the poor devil goes to con- 
ceal his shame in some little shanty lost 
in the ocean of Parisian roofs. 

But all have not the courage to go 


FOR A LONG VOYAGE” 


away. Many stay. Of such not a word 
is heard. The cold, the rain, the fog, 
ruin, and death are and ought to be, ac- 
cording to the announcement of the com- 
pany and the press, wholly unknown in 
this favored spot. Orange-trees always 
in flower, palm-trees always green, and 
the sky always blue, a continual féte, 
winners, fortunate gamblers, nobles, mill- 
ionaires, counts, dukes, grand - dukes, 
highnesses, and princes, princes, princes 

that is what people want at Monte 
Carlo. 


A pistol-shot is never heard, never 
wakes an echo, hever causes a scandal. 
The walks where the cactuses stretch out 
in perspective toward the sea are always 
clean and well sanded. One never sees 
a drop of blood. It only needs a little 
water and a rake, and all is finished 
only, the next day, when you unfold your 
paper, you read something like this: 
“X. started yesterday for a long voy- 
age of exploration around the world. We 
wish him good luck”—and the world 
knows what it means. 
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tn Autumn 
By Mary Applewhite Bacon 


SEPTEMBER.—If in the fierce heats of summer Nature seems indiffer- 
ent to her child, with the first hint of autumn given by the few crimsoning 
leaves of the black-gum in a forest of green, or the day of chill east wind 
and rain striking in abruptly towards the end of August, she begins to 
cheat his mind into forgetfulness of past wrongs and to prepare for him 
enchanted palaces. 

As yet the uplands are showing but little change in their verdure; the 
foliage of the trees seems even darker, and there are tones of yellow in the 
grassy hedge-rows; but the meadows, especially in the mellow light of 
late afternoon, wear a quiet richness that seems peculiar to this season, 
Fodder was gathered a fortnight ago, but there is something pleasant to 
the eye in the dull yellow of the long rows of corn-stalks with their slowly 
hardening ears. Along the narrow watercourses is a luxurious growth 
of shrubs and grasses, tangled with climbing plants and dashed with 
bright color—the purple of iron-weed, the intricate orange threads of the 
love-vine, the scarlet berries of the cat’s-paw growing about a soft husk 
which mimics the pretty cushion under pussy’s foot, and, more charming 
than any of these, the ceaselessly moving blue and yellow of tiny silken 
wings. 

This has been a busy morning, but not too busy to note the pure 
freshness of the air blowing from yonder far-off mountains and the sweet 
rustling of the leaves; to listen to the song of some young orioles and the 
clear notes of two jolly little wrens; or to delight one’s eye with the 
picture made by a brown cabin in the field opposite, where the branches 
of a plum-tree are hung from end to end with a morning-glory vine and 
wave its wide leaves and frail rosy trumpets above the low roof and before 
the half-open door. It were even happiness enough for one morning to 
watch the stirring of the green branches of the row of apple-trees yonder 
with their reddening fruit, or the kaleidoscope of leaf-image and sunlight 
on the white walk below. 

- « « . The garden is overspread with gorgeous color. The whole 
scale of reds and yellows, shading into richest brown, is exhibited in the 
salvia, marigolds, and dahlias, the pale blue of plumbago in lovely con- 
trast. There are rose-buds just parting—white, pale pink, and crimson; 
above the zinnias butterflies repeating their own rich hues rise and sink 
endlessly; and, oh joy! a humming-bird, an iridescent beam, flashes in 
and out of the scarlet cypress. One might say that the nasturtiums are at 
their best, but that, like some rare human friends, they seem always at 
their best. Even the broad bronze leaves and vermilion-tinted fruit of the 
palma-christi against the sweet blue sky are not to be despised. The air 
has in it the faint odor of petunias, the fragrance also of madeira blooins, 
hundreds of whose tiny blackened corollas the light breeze blows in eddies 
along the gravel paths. 


OcTOBER.—The sudden gala of maples under the rich blue of the sky 
is as affecting as the fragile loveliness of the snowdrop whose white bells 
ring low prophecies of Spring. There has been a daily enrichment of color 
in the landscape; in its larger masses of green only by a gradual blending 
of red and yellow tones, like a skilful crescendo in music, but in the open 
places on hill and meadow by the wide blossoming of golden-rod and 
white and purple asters past all numbering. The sunshine is almost a 
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palpable gold, and a blue haze, Autumn’s supreme enchantment, has laid 
its touch upon the earth. And often still, with the long level rays of the 
low sun striking across the meadows, somewhere in their cool coverts a 
mocking-bird sings. 

er The pageant grows daily more splendid. To the thousands 
keeping festival in white and blue and gold by the road-side and in the 
open fields, are joining themselves the majestic priesthood of the forests, 
robed in vestments for glory and for beauty. Above is a vault of sapphire, 
and the spaces of the vast temple are pervaded with blue as with the 
smoke of incense. And with the day’s passing, the sunset gathers up all 
the colors of earth and sky into a swiftly changing phantasma lingering 
in the translucent opal depths till the stars shine and the airs of evening 
breathe benediction. 

It is too pretty to see how one or two cherry-trees in the garden have 
put forth a few scattered white blossoms in the warm air as if dreaming 
of Spring, as little children prattle in their sleep of the day’s vanished 
pleasure. 

$s One may after a fashion name the changing aspects of these 
fair days, but a language more mystical than human speech is needed 
wherein to suggest the strange sweetness of these still nights, with their 
“long glories’’ of the harvest-moon, 


NOVEMBER.—The myriad pomp of the wild flowers has passed; soft- 
est grays and pale yellowish-browns have taken the place of purple and 
white and gold; and for ordered ray and flower are tiny tufted masses 
sending at every breath of air minute white-winged seeds. The oak leaves 
cling stubbornly to the tree, some of them still richly colored. The brilliant 
variegation of the sweet-gums has become deepest purple and wine red 
with scattered touches of orange; beneath them is a carpet of the same 
colors, and close at hand one may see many of the pretty branches almost 
bare. 

The shy wood-birds—round- bodied little fellows they are now, perhaps 
with much feeding on sumac-berries and red and purple haws—make 
their sharp little cries as they dart in and out of the hedge-rows, conceal- 
ed almost instantly in the grays and browns of the weeds and shrubs. 

We have had a few days of rain; since then fitful gusts of 
wind detaching rapidly the fading leaves from the trees and whirling them 
with all prettiness of motion through the air or along the ground. To-day 
the sunshine seems more than usually pervading, perhaps because there 
are more open spaces into which its soft pale brilliance may reach. 

Just the close-knit grass rising and sinking with the low 
furrows of fields long left only to the action of sun and rain, the wind 
stirring its long, jointed fibres; its vivid witnessing to glorious summer 
long past, the desolation of winter not yet upon it. 

Late in the month as it is, the sky continues a lovely blue. I 
went out this afternoon before it had faded to silver, and walked along the 
lonely fields, looking at the gray belts of woodland, at the sombre green 
of the pines, at the dim, dim forms of the mountains. I came to a long 
sloping field covered only with the homely brownish-yellow of broom- 
sedge, discovering as I stood there that even it had its own quiet beauty. 
I marked the level surface, the silver lustre of the silken-winged seeds, 
the fine purple lines along their sheaths. Purpling shadows lengthened 
eastward on the still earth as I had seen them lengthen before. At 
intervals from a belt of woods hard by came the calling of a dove with 
its tender sweetness, In the pale, rose-tinged blue of the evening sky a 
star shone softly luminous, and the day died in a low canticle of peace. 
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Lady Rose’s Daughter 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


PART VI 


CHAPTER XI 
” ERE it is,” said the Duchess, as 

H the carriage stopped. “Isn’t it 

an odd little place?” 

And as she and Julie paused on the 
pavement, Julie looked listlessly at her 
new home. It was a two-storied brick 
house built about 1780. The front door 
boasted a pair of Ionian columns and a 
classical canopy or pediment. The win- 
dows had still the original small panes; 
the mansarde roof with its one dormer 
was untouched. The little house had 
rather deep eaves; three windows above; 
two, and the front door, below. It wore 
a prim old-fashioned air, a good deal 
softened and battered, however, by age; 
and it stood at the corner of two quiet 
back streets, destined no doubt to be re- 
built before long, in the general reju- 
venation of Mayfair. 

‘As the Duchess had said, it occupied 
the site of what had once—about 1740— 
been the westerly end of a mews belong- 
ing to houses in Cureton Street, long 
since pulled down. The space filled by 
these houses was now occupied by one 
great mansion and its gardens. The rest 
of the mews had been converted into 
three-story houses of a fair size looking 
south, with a back road between them 
and the gardens of Cureton House. But 
at the southwesterly corner of what was 
now Heribert Street, fronting west, and 
quite out of line and keeping with the 
rest, was this curious little place, built 
probably at a different date, and for some 
special family reason. The big planes in 
the Cureton House gardens came close to 
it, and overshadowed it; one side wall of 
the house, in fact, formed part of the 
wall of the garden. The Duchess, full 
of nervousness, ran up the steps, put in 
the key herself, and threw open the door. 
An elderly Seotch woman, the care-taker, 
appeared from the back, and stood wait- 
ing to show them over. 


“Oh! Julie!—perhaps it’s foo queer 
and musty!” cried the Duchess, looking 
round her in some dismay. “I thought, 
you know, it would be a little out-of- 
the-way and quaint—unlike other people 
—just what you ought to have! But—” 

“T think it’s delightful,” said Julie, 
standing absently before a case of stuffed 
birds, somewhat moth-eaten, which took 
up a good deal of space in the little hall; 
“T love stuffed birds.” 

The Duchess glanced at her uneasily. 
“ What is she thinking about?” she won- 
dered. But Julie roused herself. 

“Why, it looks as though everything 


here had gone to sleep for a hundred | . 


years!” she said, gazing in astonishment 
at the little hall with its old clock, its 
two or three stiff hunting pictures, 
its drab-painted walls, its poker-work 
chest. 

And the drawing-room! The care-taker 
had opened the windows. It was a mild 
March day, and there were misty sun- 
gleams stealing along the lawns of Cure- 
ton House. None entered the room itself, 
for its two semicircular windows looked 
north over the gardens. Yet it was not 
uncheerful. Its faded curtains of blue 
rep, its buff walls, on which the pictures 
and miniatures in their tarnished gilt 
frames were arranged at intervals in stiff 
patterns and groups; the Italian glass, 
painted with dilapidated Cupids, over the 
mantel-piece; the two or three Sheraton 
arm-chairs and _ settees, covered with 
threadbare needle-work from the days of 
“Evelina”; a carpet of old and well- 
preserved Brussels,—blue arabesques on a 
white ground; one or two pieces of old 
satinwood furniture, very fine and per- 
fect; a heavy centre table, its cloth gar- 
nished with some early Victorian wool- 
work, and a pair of pink glass vases; 
on another small table close by, of a most 
dainty and spindle-legged correctness, a 
set of Indian chessmen under a glass 
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shade; and on another a collection of tiny 
inimals, stags and dogs for the most 
part, deftly “ pinched ” out of soft paper, 
also under glass, and as perfect as when 
their slender limbs were first fashioned 
by Cousin Mary Leicester’s mother, some- 
where about the year that Marie An- 
toinette mounted the scaffold: — these 
various elements, ugly and _ beautiful, 
combined to make a general effect, clean, 
fastidious, frugal, and refined, that was 
in truth full of a sort of acid charm. 

“Oh! I like it!—I like it so much!” 
cried Julie, throwing herself down into 
one of the straight - backed arm - chairs, 
and looking first round the walls, and 
then through the windows to the gar- 
dens outside. 

“My dear!” said the Duchess, flitting 
from one thing to another, frowning and 
a little “ fussed.” “ Those curtains won’t 
do at all! I must send some from home.” 

“No, no, Evelyn! Not a thing shall be 
changed; you shall lend it me just as it 
is, or not at all. What a character it has! 
I taste the person who lived here.” 

“Cousin Mary Leicester?” said the 
Duchess. “ Well, she was rather an odd- 
itv. She was Low Church, like my mo- 
ther-in-law; but oh! so much nijcer! 
Once I let her come to Grosvenor Square, 
and speak to the servants about going 
to church. The groom of the chambers 
said she was ‘a dear old lady, and if she 
were his cousin he wouldn’t mind her 
being a bit touched.’ My maid said she 
had no idea poke-bonnets could be so 
sweet! It made her understand what the 
Queen looked like when she was young. 
And none of them have ever been to 
church since that I can make out.—There 
was one very curious thing about Cousin 
Mary Leicester,” added the Duchess, slow- 
lv, —“she had second-sight! She saw 
her old mother—in this room,—once or 
twice—after she had been dead for years. 
And she saw Bertie once—when he was 
away on a long voyage—” 

“Ghosts, too!” said Julie, crossing her 
hands before her with a little shiver,— 
“that completes it!” 

“Sixty years!” said the Duchess, mus- 
ing. “It was a long time, wasn’t it, to 
live in this little house,—and scarcely 
ever leave it. Oh! she had quite a circle 
of her own. For many years her funny 
little sister lived here too. And there was 





a time, Bertie says, when there was al- 
most a rivalry between them and two 
other famous old ladies who lived in 
Bruton Street—what was their name? 
Oh! the Miss Berrys——Horace Walpole’s 
Miss Berrys. All sorts of famous people, 
I believe, have sat in these chairs. But 
the Miss Berrys won.” 

“Not in years? Cousin Mary outlived 
them.” 

“ Ah!—but she was dead long before 
she died,” said the Duchess as she came 
to perch on the arm of Julie’s chair, and 
threw her arm round her friend’s neck. 
“ After her little sister departed this life, 
she became a very silent, shrivelled thing 
—except for her religion,—and very few 
people saw her. She took a fancy to me 
—which was odd, wasn’t it, when I’m such 
a worldling!—and she let me come in and 
out. Every morning she read the Psalms 
and Lessons, with her old maid, who was 
just her own age—in this very chair. And 
two or three times a month, Bertie would 
slip round and read them with her— 
you know, Bertie’s very religious! And 
then she’d work at flannel petticoats for 
the poor, or something of that kind, till 
lunch. Afterwards she’d go and read the 
Bible to people in the workhouse or in 
hospital. When she came home, the 
butler brought her the Times; and some- 
times you’d find her by the fire, straining 
her old eyes over ‘a little Dante. And 
she always dressed for dinner — every- 
thing was quite smart—and her old 
butler served her. Afterwards her maid 
played dominoes or spillikins with her,— 
all her life she never touched a card,— 
and they read a chapter—and Cousin 
Mary played a hymn on that funny little 
old piano—there, in the corner,—and at 
ten they all went to bed. Then one morn- 
ing the maid went in to wake her, and 
she saw her dear sharp nose and chin 
against the light—and her hands like 
that, in front of her—and—vwell, I sup- 
pose, she’d gone to play hymns in heaven! 
—dear Cousin Mary! Julie! isn’t it 
strange the kind of lives so many of us 
have to lead ?-—Julie !”—the little Duchess 
laid her cheek against her friend’s—“ do 
you believe in another life?” 

“You forget I’m a Catholic,” said 
Julie, smiling rather doubtfully. 

The old clock in the hall struck. The 
Duchess sprang up. 
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“Oh! Julie—I have got to be at Cla- 
risse’s by four. I promised her I'd go 
and settle about my Drawing Room dress 
to-day.—Let’s see the rest of the house.” 

And they went rapidly through it. All 
of it was stamped with the same charac- 
ter, representing as it were the meeting- 
point between an inherited luxury and a 
personal asceticism. Beautiful chairs, or 
cabinets transported sixty years before 
from one of the old Crowborough houses 
in the country to this little abode; side 
by side with things the cheapest and 
the commonest;—all that Cousin Mary 
Leicester could ever persuade herself to 
buy with her own money. For all the 
latter part of her life she had been half 
a mystic, and half a great lady; secretly 
hating the luxury from which she had 
not the strength to free herself; dressing 
ceremoniously, as the Duchess had said, 
for a solitary dinner; and all the while 
going in sore remembrance of a Master 
who “had not where to lay his head 

At any rate, there was an ample supply 
of household stuff for a single woman and 
her maids. In the ehina-cupboard there 
were still the old-fashioned Crown Derby 
services, the costly cut-glass, the Leeds 
and Wedgwood dessert - dishes that Cous- 
in Mary Leicester had used for half a 
century. The care-taker produced the 
keys of the iron-lined plate-cupboard, and 
showed its old-world contents, clean and 
in order. 

“Why, Julie! If we’d only ordered the 
dinner I might have come to dine with 
you to-night!” eried the Duchess, enjoy- 
ing and peering into everything like a 
child with its doll’s house. “ And the 
linen—gracious!”—as the doors of an- 
other cupboard were opened to her. “ But 
now I remember, Bertie said nothing was 
to be touched till he made up his mind 
what to do with the little place. Why, 
there’s everything!” 

And they both looked in astonishment 
at the white fragrant rows, at the worn 
monogram in the corners of the sheets, at 
the little bags of lavender and pot-pourri 
ranged along the shelves. 

Snddenly Julie turned away, and sat 
down by an open window, carrying her 
eyes far from the house and its stores. 

“Tt is too much, Evelyn!” she said, 
sombrely.—* It oppresses me. I don’t 
think I can live up to it.” 


” 


“ Julie!”—and again the little Duchess 
came to stand caressingly beside her. 
“Why, you must have sheets! — and 
knives and forks! Why should you get 
ugly new ones, when you can use Cousin 
Mary’s? She would have loved you to 
have them.” 

“She would have hated me with all her 
heart!” said Miss Le Breton—probably 
with much truth. 

The two were silent a little. Through 
Julie’s stormy heart there swept longings 
and bitterness inexpressible. What did 
she care for the little house and all its 
juxuries! She was sorry that she had 
fettered herself with it..... Yearly four 
o'clock in the afternoon—and no letter 
—not a word! 

“Julie!” said the Duchess softly in 
her ear, “you know—you can’t live 
here alone. I’m afraid Bertie would 
make a fuss.” 

“T’ve thought of that,” said Julie, 
wearily. “ But—shall we really go on 
with it, Evelyn ?” 

The Duchess looked entreaty. Julie 
repented, and drawing her friend tow- 
ards her, rested her head against the 
chinchilla cloak. 

“T’m tired, I suppose,” she said in a 
low voice. “ Don’t think me an ungrate- 
ful wretch.—Well,—there’s my foster- 
sister and her child.” 

“ Madame Bornier, and the little crip- 
ple girl?” cried the Duchess.—* Excel- 
lent! Where are they?” 

“ Léonie is in the French Governesses’ 
Home, as it happens, looking out for a 
situation, and the child is in the Ortho- 
pedie Hospital. They’ve been straight- 
ening her foot. It’s wonderfully better, 
and she’s nearly ready to come out.” 

“ Are they nice, Julie?” 

“ Thérése is an angel—you must be the 
one thing or the other, apparently, if 
vou’re a cripple. And as for Léonie— 
well, if she comes here, nobody need be 
anxious about my finances. She’d count 
every crust and cinder. We couldn’t 
keep any English servant; but we could 
get a Belgian one.” 

“But is she nice?” repeated the 
Duchess. 

“T’m used to her,” said Julie, in the 
same inanimate voice. 

Suddenly the clock in the hall below 
struck four. 
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“ Heavens!” cried the Duchess. “ You 
don’t know how Clarisse keeps you to 
your time. Shall I go on, and send the 
carriage back for you?” 

“Don’t trouble about me. I should 
like to look round me here a little longer.” 

“ You’ll remember that some of our fel- 
low-criminals may look in after five? 
Dr. Meredith and Lord Lackington said, 
as we were getting away last night—Oh! 
how that door-step of Aunt Flora’s burnt 
my shoes!—that they should come round. 
And Jacob is coming; he’ll stay and 
dine. And, Julie—I’ve asked Captain 
Warkworth to dine to-morrow night.” 

“ave you? That’s noble of you—for 
you don’t like him.” 

“T don’t know him!” cried the 
Duchess, protesting. “If you like him— 
of course it’s all right. Was he—was 
he very agreeable last night?” she added, 
slyly. 

“ What a word to apply to anybody or 
anything connected with last night!” 

“ Are you very sore, Julie?” 

“Well—on this very day of being 
turned out—it hurts. I wonder who is 
writing Lady Henry’s letters for her 
this afternoon ?” 

“T hope they are not getting written,” 
said the Duchess, savagely; “and that 
she’s missing you abominably! Good- 
by—au revoir! If I am twenty minutes 
late with Clarisse, I sha’n’t get any fit- 
ting, Duchess or no Duchess!” 

And the little creature hurried off; not 
so fast, however, but that she found time 
to leave a number of parting instruc- 
tions as to the house, with the Scotch 
care-taker, on her way to her carriage. 

Julie rose, and made her way down to 
the drawing-room again. The Scotch 
woman saw that she wanted to be alone, 
and left her. 

The windows were still open to the 
garden outside. Julie examined the 
paths, the shrubberies, the great plane- 
trees; then she strained her eyes towards 
the mansion itself. But not much of it 
could be seen. The little hoyse at the 
corner had been carefully planted out. 

What wealth it implied—that space and 
size, in London! Evidently the house 
was still shut up. The people who owned 
it were now living the same cumbrous, 
magnificent life in the country which 
they would soon come up to live in the 





capital. Honors, parks, money, birth,— 
all were theirs, as naturally as the sun 
rose. Julie envied and hated the big 
house, and all it stood for; she flung a 
secret defiance at this coveted and ele- 
gant Mayfair that lay around her, this 
heart of all that is recognized, accepted, 
carelessly sovereign, in our “ material- 
ized” upper class. 

And yet all the while she knew that it 
was an unreal and passing defiance. She 
would not be able in truth to free her- 
self from the ambition to live and shine 
in this world of the English rich and 
well-born. For, after all, as she told her- 
self with rebellious passion, it was or 
ought to be her world. And yet her whole 
being was sore from the experiences of 
these three years with Lady Henry—from 
those, above all, of the preceding twenty- 
four hours. She wove no romance about 
herself. “I should have dismissed my- 
self long ago!” she would have said, 
contemptuously, to any one who could 
have compelled the disclosure of her 
thoughts. But the long and miserable 
struggle of her self-love with Lady 
Henry’s arrogance; of her gifts with her 
circumstances; the presence in this very 
world, where she had gained so marked 
a personal success, of two clashing esti- 
mates of herself, both of which she per- 
fectly understood—the one exalting her, 
the other merely implying the cool and 
secret judgment of persons who see the 
world as it is:—these things made a heat 
and poison in her blood. 

She was not good enough, not desira- 
ble enough, to be the wife of the man she 
loved. Here was the plain fact that 
stung and stung. 

Jacob Delafield had thought her good 
enough! She still felt the pressure of 
his warm strong fingers,—the touch of 
his kiss upon her hand. What a paradox 
was she living in! The Duchess might 
well ask,—why, indeed, had she refused 

.Jacob Delafield, that first time? As to 
the second refusal, that needed no ex- 
planation, at least for herself. When, 
upon that winter’s day, now-some six 
weeks past, which had beheld Lady Henry 
more than commonly tyrannical, and her 
companion more than commonly weary 
and rebellious, Delafield’s stammered 
words—as he and she were crossing Gros- 
venor Square in the January dusk—had 
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struck for the second time upon her ear, 
she was already under Warkworth’s 
charm. But before ?’—the first time? She 
had come to Lady Henry firmly deter- 
mined to marry as soon, and as well, as 
she could; to throw off the slur on her 
life; to regularize her name and place 
in the world. And then the possible heir 
of the Chudleighs proposes to her—and 
she rejects him! 

[t was sometimes difficult for her now 
to remember all the whys and wherefores 
of this strange action, of which she was 
secretly so proud. But the explanation was 
in truth not far from that which she had 
civen to the Duchess. The wild strength 
in her own nature had divined and shrunk 
from a similar strength in Delafield’s. 
Here indeed one came upon the fact 
which forever differentiated her from 
the adventuress—had Sir Wilfrid known. 
She wanted money and name; there were 
days when she hungered for them. But 
she would not give too reckless a price 
for them. She was a personality, a soul; 
not a vulgar woman; not merely callous 
or greedy. She dreaded to be miserable; 
she had a thirst for happiness; and the 
heart was, after all, stronger than the 
head. 

Jacob Delafield ?—no!—her being con- 
tracted and shivered at the thought of 
him. <A will tardily developed, if all 
accounts of his school and college days 
were true, but now, as she believed, in- 
vineible; a mystic; an ascetic; a man 
under whose modest, or careless, or self- 
mocking ways, she, with her eye for 
character, divined the most critical in- 
stinects, and a _ veracity, iron, scarcely 
human; a man before whom one must be 
always posing at one’s best:—that was 
a personal risk too great.to take for a 
Julie Le Breton. 

Unless, indeed— Her cheeks flamed. 
lf it came to this, that one must think 
no more of love, but only of power—why, 
then— 

A ring at the door, resounding through 
the quiet side street. After a minute, the 
Scotch woman opened the drawing-room 
door. 

“ Please, miss—is this meant for you ?” 

Julie took the letter in astonishment. 
Then through the door she saw a man 
standing in the hall, and recognized Cap- 
tain Warkworth’s Indian servant. 
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“T don’t understand him,” said the 
Scotch woman, shaking her head. 

Julie went out to speak with him. The 
man had been sent to Crowborough House 
with instructions to inquire for Miss 
Le Breton, and deliver his note. The 
groom of the chambers, misinterpreting 
the man’s queer English and thinking 
the matter urgent—the note was marked 
“immediate "—had sent him after the 
ladies to Heribert Street. 

The man was soon fee’d and dismissed, 
and Miss Le Breton took the letter back 
to the drawing-room. 

So, after all, he had not failed; there 
on her lap was her daily letter. Outside, 
the scanty March sun, now just setting, 
was touching the garden with gold. Had 
it also found its way into Julie’s eyes? 

Now for his explanation /— 

“First, how and where are you? I 
called in Bruton Street at noon. Hutton 
told me you had just gone to Crowborough 
House. Kind- -ho, wise little Duchess! 
She honors herself in sheltering you. 

“T could not write last night—I was 
too uncertain, too anxious. All I said 
might have jarred. This morning came 
your note, about eleven. It was angelic 
to think so kindly and thoughtfully of a 
friend—angelic to write such a letter at 
such a time. You announced your flight 
to Crowborough House, but did not say 
when—so I crept to Bruton Street, seeing 
Lady Henry in every lamp-post, got a 
few clandestine words with Hutton, and 
knew at least what had happened to you 
—outwardly and visibly. 

“Last night did you think me a pol- 
troon to vanish as I did? It was the im- 
pulse of a moment. Mr. Montresor had 
pulled me into a corner of the room, away 
from the rest of the party, nominally to 
look at a picture, really that I might 
answer a confidential question he had just 
put to me with regard to a disputed in- 
cident in the Mahsud campaign. We were 
in the dark and partly behind a screen. 
Then the door opened. I confess the 
sight of Lady Henry paralyzed me. A 
great, murderous, six-foot Afghan—that 
would have been simple enough. But a 
woman!—old and ill and furious—with 
that Medusa’s face,—no! My nerves sud- 
denly failed me—what right had T in her 
house, after all? As she advanced into 
the room, I slipped out behind her. Gen- 
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eral Fergus and M. du Bartas joined me 
in the hall. We walked to Bond Street 
together, They were divided between 
laughter and vexation; I should have 
laughed—if I could have forgotten you. 

“ But what could I have done for you, 
dear lady, if I had stayed out the storm ? 
I left you with three or four devoted ad- 
herents, who had, moreover, the advan- 
tage over me of either relationship or old 
acquaintance with Lady Henry. Com- 
pared to them, I could have done nothing 
to shield you. Was it not best to with- 
draw? Yet all the way home I accused 
myself bitterly. Nor did I feel, when I 
reached home, that one who had not 
grasped your hand under fire had any 
right to rest or sleep! But anxiety for 
you, regrets for myself, took care of that; 
l got my deserts. 

“ After all,—when the pricks and pains 
of this great wrench are over—shall we 
not all acknowledge that it is best the 
crash should have come? You have suf- 
fered and borne too much. Now we shall 
see you expand in a freer and happier 
life. The Duchess has asked me to dinner 
to-morrow—the note has just arrived—so 
that I shall soon have the chance of hear- 
ing from you some of those details I so 
much want to know. But before then 
you will write? 

“As for me, I am full of alternate 
hopes and fears. General Fergus, as we 
walked home, was rather silent and bear- 
ish—I could not flatter myself that he 
had any friendly intentions towards me 
in his mind. But Montresor was more 
than kind—and gave me some fresh op- 
portunities of which I was very glad to 
avail myself. Well, we shall know soon. 

“You told me once that if, or when, 
this happened, you would turn to your 
pen, and that Dr. Meredith would find 
you openings. That is not to be re- 
gretted, I think. You have great gifts, 
which will bring you pleasure in the 
using. I have got a good deal of pleasure 
out of my small ones. Did you know 
that once long ago when I was stationed 
at Gibraltar I wrote a military novel? 

“ No, I don’t pity you because you will 
need to turn your intellect to account. 
You will be free; and mistress of your 
fate. That, for those who, like you and 
me, are the ‘children of their works,’ as 
the Spaniards say, is much. 


“ Dear friend,—kind,persecuted friend! 
—I thought of you in the watches of the 
night —I think of you this morning. 
Let me soon have news of you.” 


Julie put the letter down upon her 
knee. Her face stiffened. Nothing that 
she had ever received from him yet had 
rung so false. 

Grief? Complaint? No! Just a calm 
grasp of the game—a quick playing of 
the pieces—so long as the game was there 
to play. If he was appointed to this mis- 
sion, in two or three weeks he would be 
gone,—to the heart of Africa. If not— 

Anyway, two or three weeks were hers. 
Her mind seemed to settle and steady 
itself. 

She got up, and went once more care- 
fully through the house, giving her at- 
tention to it. Yes, the whole had char- 
acter, and a kind of charm. The little 
place would make, no doubt, an interest- 
ing and distinguished background for the 
life she meant to put into it. She would 
move in at once,—in three days at most. 
Ways and means were for the moment 
not difficult. During her life with Lady 
Henry she had saved the whole of her 
own small rentes. Three hundred pounds 
lay ready to her hand in an investment 
easily realized. And she would begin 
to earn at once. 

Thérése—that should be her room— 
the cheerful blue-papered room with the 
south window. Julie felt a strange rush 
of feeling as she thought of it. How 
curious that these two—Léonie and little 
Thérése — should be thus brought back 
into her life! For she had no doubt 
whatever that they would accept with 
eagerness what she had to offer. Her 
foster-sister had married a schoolmaster 
in one of the Communal schools of 
Bruges, while Julie was still a girl at the 
eonvent. Léonie’s lame child had been 
much with her grandmother, old Madame 
Le Breton. To Julie she had been at 
first unwelcome and repugnant. Then 
some quality in the frail creature had 
unlocked the girl’s sealed and often sullen 
heart. 

While she had been living with Lady 
Henry, these two, the mother and child, 
had been also in London; the mother, 
now a widow, earning her bread as an 
inferior kind of French governess, the 
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child boarded out with various persons, 
and generally for long periods of the 
year in hospital or convalescent home. 
To visit her in her white hospital bed,— 
to bring her toys and flowers,—or merely 
kisses and chat,—had been, during these 
years, the only work of charity on Julie’s 
part which had been wholly secret, dis- 
interested, and constant. 


CHAPTER XII 

T was a somewhat depressed company 
| that found its straggling way into the 
Duchess’s drawing-room that evening be- 
tween tea and dinner. 

Miss Le Breton did not appear at tea. 
The Duchess believed that after her in- 
spection of the house in Heribert Street, 
Julie had gone on to Bloomsbury to find 
Madame Bornier. Jacob Delafield was 
there; not much inclined to talk, even as 
Julie’s champion. And one by one Lady 
Henry’s oldest habitués, the “ criminals ” 
of the night before, dropped in. 

Dr. Meredith arrived with a portfolio 
containing what seemed to be _ proof- 
sheets. 

“Miss Le Breton not here?” he said, 
as he looked round him. 

The Duchess explained that she might 
be in presently. The great man sat 
down, his portfolio carefully placed be- 
side him, and drank his tea under what 
seemed a cloud of preoccupation. 

Then appeared Lord Lackington and 
Sir Wilfrid Bury. Montresor had sent 
a note from the House to say that if 
the Debate would let him he would dash 
up to Grosvenor Square for some dinner, 
but he could only stay an hour. 

“ Well—here we are again—the worst 
of us!” said the Duchess, presently, 
with a sigh of bravado, as she handed 
Lord Lackington his cup of tea, and 
sank back in her chair to enjoy her own. 

“Speak for yourselves, please!” said 
Sir Wilfrid’s soft smiling voice, as he 
daintily relieved his mustache of some 
of the Duchess’s cream. 

“Oh! that’s all very well!” said the 
Duchess, throwing up a hand in mock 
annoyance,— “but why weren’t you 
there ?” 

“T knew better!” 

“The people who keep out of scrapes 
are not the people one loves!” was the 
Duchess’s peevish reply. 
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“Let him alone,” said Lord Lacking- 
ton, coming for some more tea - cake. 
“ He will get his deserts. Next Wednes- 
day he will be téte-ad-téte with Lady 
Henry.” 

“Lady Henry is going to Torquay to- 
morrow,” said Sir Wilfrid, quietly. 

“AMY” 

There was a general chorus of interro- 
gation, amid which the Duchess made 
herself heard— 

“Then you’ve seen her ?” 

“To-day for twenty minutes—all she 
was able to bear. She was ill yesterday. 
She is naturally worse to-day. As to 
her state of mind—” 

The circle of faces drew eagerly nearer. 

“Qh, it’s war,” said Sir Wilfrid, nod- 
ding—“ undoubtedly war !—upon the Cave 
—if there is a Cave.” 

“Well, poor things!—we must have 
something to shelter us,” cried the Duch- 
ess. “ The Cave is being aired to-day.” 

The interrogating faces turned her 
way. The Duchess explained the situa- 
tion, and drew the house in Heribert 
Street—with its Cyclops-eye of a dormer- 
window, and its Ionian columns—on the 
tea-cloth, with her nail. 

“Ah!” said Sir Wilfrid, crossing his 
knees reflectively,—* Ah!—that makes it 
serious.” 

“Julie must have a place to live in!” 
said the Duchess, stiffly. 

“I suppose Lady Henry would reply 
that there are still a few houses in Lon- 
don which do not belong to her kinsman 
the Duke of Crowborough.” 

“ Not perhaps to be had for the lend- 
ing, and ready to step into at a day’s no- 
tice,” said Lord Lackington, with his 
queer smile,—like the play of sharp sun- 
beams through a mist. “ That’s the 
worst of our class. The margin between 
us and calamity is too wide. We risk 
too little. Nobody goes to the work- 
house.” 

Sir Wilfrid looked at him curiously. 
“Do I catch your meaning?” he said, 
dropping his voice;—“ is it that if there 
had been no Duchess, and no Heribert 
Street, Miss Le Breton would have man- 
aged to put up with Lady Henry?” 

Lord Lackington smiled again. “I 
think it probable. . . . As it is, however, 
we are all the gainers. We shall now see 
Miss Julie at her ease and ours.” 
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“You have been for some time ac- 
quainted with Miss Le Breton ?”’ 

“Oh! some time. I don’t exactly re- 
member.—Lady Henry of course is an 
old friend of mine, as she is of yours. 
Sometimes she is rude to me. Then I 
stay away. But I always go back. She 
and I ean discuss things and people that 
nobody else recollects—no, as far as 
that’s concerned, you’re not in it, Bury! 
Only this winter, somehow, I have often 
gone round to see Lady Henry,—and 
have found Miss Le Breton instead so at- 
tractive—” 

“ Precisely,” said Sir Wilfrid, laugh- 
ing; “the whole case in a nutshell.” 

“What puzzles me,” continued his 
companion in a musing voice, “is how 
she can be so English as she is—with her 
foreign bringing-up. She has a most 
extraordinary instinct for people—people 
in Loudon—and their relations. I have 
never known her make a mistake. Yet 
it is only five years since she began to 
come to England at all; and she has lived 
but three with Lady Henry. It was 
clear, I thought, that neither she nor 
Lady Henry wished to be questioned. 

3ut—do you, for instance—I have no 
doubt Lady Henry tells you more than 
she tells me—do you know anything of 
Mademoiselle Julie’s antecedents ?” 

Sir Wilfrid started. Through his 
mind ran the same reflection as that to 
which the Duke had given expression in 
the morning,—*“ she ought to reveal her- 
self!” Julie Le Breton had no right to 
leave this old man in his ignorance, while 
those surrounding him were in the secret. 
Thereby she made a spectacle of her mo- 
ther’s father; made herself and him the 
sport of curious eyes. For who could 
help watching them—every movement, 
every word? There was a kind of in- 
delicacy in it. 

His reply was rather hesitating. “ Yes 
—I happen to know something. But I 
feel sure Miss Le Breton would prefer to 
tell you herself. Ask her! While she 
was with Lady Henry, there were reasons 
for silence—” 

“But of course I’ll ask her!” said his 
companion, eagerly,—“if you suppose 
that I may. A more hungry curiosity 
was never raised in a human breast than 
in mine, with regard to this dear lady. 
So charming, handsome, and well-bred! 


—and so forlorn! That’s the para- 
dox of it. The personality presupposes 
a milieu—else how produce it? And 
there is no milieu—save this little circle 
she has made for herself through Lady 
Henry. ... Ah! and you think I may 
ask her? I will!—that’s flat!—I will.” 

And the old man gleefully rubbed his 
hands,—face and form full of the vi- 
vacity of his imperishable youth. 

“Choose your time and place!” said 
Sir Wilfrid, hastily. “There are very 
sad and tragic circumstances—” 

Lord Lackington looked at him, and 
nodded gayly, as much as to say, “ You 
distrust me with the sex ’—me!—who 
have had the whip-hand of them since 
my cradle!” 

Suddenly the Duchess interrupted: 
“Sir Wilfrid!—you have seen Lady 
Henry—which did she mind most—the 
coming in—or the coffee?” 

Bury returned, smiling, to the tea 
table. 

“The coming in would have been no- 
thing if it had led quickly to the going 
out. It was the coffee that ruined you.” 

“T see,” said the Duchess, pouting— 
“it meant that it was possible for us to 
enjoy ourselves without Lady Henry. 
That was the offence.” 

“Precisely. It showed that you were 
enjoying yourselves. Otherwise there 
would have been no lingering—and no 
coffee.” 

“1 never knew coffee so fatal before,” 
sighed the Duchess. “And now,”—it 
was evident that she shrank from the an- 
swer to her own question,—* she is really 
irreconcilable ?” 

“ Absolutely. Let me beg you to take 
it for granted.” . 

“She won’t see any of us—not me?” 

Sir Wilfrid hesitated. 

“ Make the Duke your ambassador.” 

The Duchess laughed, and flushed a 
little. 

“ And Mr. Montresor ?”’ 

“Ah!” said Sir Wilfrid in another 
tone—“ that’s not to be lightly spoken 
of.” f 

“You don’t mean—” 

“How many years has that lasted?” 
said Sir Wilfrid, meditatively. 

“Thirty, I think—if not more. It 
was Lady Henry who told him of his son’s 
death,—when his wife daren’t do it.” 
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There was a silence. Montresor had 
lost his only son, a subaltern in the 
Lancers, in the action of Alumbagh on 
the way to the relief of Lucknow. 

Then the Duchess broke out— 

“T know that you think in your heart 
of hearts that Julie has been in fault— 
and that we have all behaved abomi- 
nably !” 

“ My dear lady,” said Sir Wilfrid after 
a moment,—“‘in Persia we believe in 
fate: 1 have brought the trick home.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it!” exclaimed Lord 
Lackington; “that’s it! When Lady 
Ilenry wanted a companion—and fate 
brought her Miss Le Breton—” 

“Last night’s coffee was already 
drunk!” put in Sir Wilfrid. 

Meredith’s voice, raised and a trifle 
harsh, made itself heard. 

“Why you should dignify an ugly 
jealousy by fine words I don’t know! For 
some women—women like our old friend 
—gratitude is hard. That is the moral 
of this tale.” 

“The only one?” said Sir Wilfrid, not 
without a mocking twist of the lip. 

“The only one that matters. Lady 
Henry had found or might have found a 
daughter—” 

“T understand she bargained for a 
companion.” 

“ Very well. Then she stands upon her 
foolish rights—and loses both, daughter 
and companion. At seventy, life doesn’t 
forgive you a blunder of that kind.” 

Sir Wilfrid silently shook his head. 
Meredith threw back his blanched mane 
of hair, his deep eyes kindling under the 
implied contradiction. 

“T am an old comrade of Lady 
Henry’s,” he said, quickly. “ My record, 
you'll find, comes next to yours, Bury. 
But if Lady Henry is determined to make 
a quarrel of this, she must make it. I 
regret nothing!” 

“What madness has seized upon all 
these people?” thought Bury, as he with- 
drew from the discussion. The fire, the 
unwonted fire, in Meredith’s speech and 
aspect amazed him. From the corner 
to which he had retreated he studied 
the face of the journalist. It was a face 
subtly and strongly lined by much liv- 
ing, of the intellectual, however, rather 
than the physical sort; breathing now 
a studious dignity, the effect of the broad 
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sweep of brow under the high peaked 
lines of grizzled hair; and now broken, 
tempestuous, scornful, changing with the 
plianey of an actor. The head was sunk 
a little in the shoulders as though 
dragged back by its own weight. The 
form which it commanded had the move- 
ments of a man no less accustomed to 
rule in his own sphere than Montresor 
himself. 

To Sir Wilfrid, the famous editor was 
still personally mysterious, after many 
years of intermittent acquaintance. He 
was apparently unmarried; or was there 
perhaps a wife, picked up in a previous 
state of existence, and hidden away with 
her offspring at Clapham, or Hornsey, or 
Peckham? Bury could remember, years 
before, a dowdy old sister, to whom Lady 
Henry had been on occasion formally 
polite. Otherwise—nothing. What were 
the great man’s origins, and antecedents 
—his family, school, university? Sir 
Wilfrid did not know; he did not believe 
that any one knew. An amazing mastery 
of the German and—it was said—the 
Russian tongues suggested a foreign 
education; but neither on this ground 
nor any other connected with his person- 
al history did Meredith encourage the 
inquirer. It was often reported that he 
was of Jewish descent; and there were 
certain traits of both feature and char- 
acter that lent support to the notion. 
If so, the strain was that of Heine or 
Disraeli; not the strain of Commerce. 

At any rate, he was one of the most 
powerful men of his day,—the owner, 
through The New Rambler, of an in- 
fluence which now for some fifteen years 
had ranked among the forces to be reck- 
oned with. A man in whom politics as- 
sumed a tinge of sombre poetry; a man 
of hatreds, ideals, indignations, yet of 
habitually sober speech. As to passions, 
Sir Wilfrid could have sworn that, wife 
or no wife, the man who could show 
that significance of mouth and eye had 
not gone through life without knowing 
the stress and shock of them. 

Was he too beguiled by this woman ?— 
he too? For a little behind him, beside 
the Duchess, sat Jacob Delafield; and, 
during his painful interview that day 
with Lady Henry, Sir Wilfrid had been 
informed of several things with regard to 
Jacob Delafield he had not known before. 
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So she had refused him,—this lady, who 
was now the heart of this whirlwind? 
Permanently? Lady Henry had poured 
scorn on the notion! She was merely 
sure of him; could keep him in a string 
to play with as she chose. Meanwhile 
the handsome soldier was metal more 
attractive. Sir Wilfrid reflected, with 
an inward shrug, that once let a wo- 
man give herself to such a fury as pos- 
sessed Lady Henry, and there did not 
seem to be much to choose between her 
imaginings and those of the most vulgar 
of her sex. 

So Jacob could be played with—whis- 
tled on and whistled off as Miss Le Bre- 
ton chose? Yet his was not a face that 
suggested it, amy more than the face of 
Dr. Meredith. The young man’s counte- 
nance was gradually changing its as- 
pect for Sir Wilfrid, in a somewhat 
singular way; as old impressions of his 
character died away” and new ones 
emerged. The face, now, often recalled 
to Bury a portrait by some Holbeinesque 
master, which he had seen once, in the 
Basle Museum, and never forgotten. A 
large thin-lipped mouth that, without 
weakness, suggested patience; the long 
chin of a man of will; nose, bluntly cut 
at the tip, yet in the nostril and bridge 
most delicate; grayish eyes, with a veil 
of reverie drawn, as it were, momentarily 
across them, and showing behind the veil 
a kind of stern sweetness; fair hair low 
on the brow, which was heavy, and made 
a massive shelter for the eyes :—so looked 
the young German who had perhaps 
heard Melanchthon; so, in this middle 
nineteenth century, looked Jacob Dela- 
field. No!—anger mekes obtuse; that, no 
doubt, was Lady Henry’s case. At any 
rate, in Delafield’s presence, her theory 
did not commend itself. 

But if Delafield had not echoed them, 
the little Duchess had received Mere- 
dith’s remarks with enthusiasm. 

“Regret! No, indeed!—why should 
we regret anything, except that Julie 
has been miserable so long! She has had 
a bad time. Every day and all day—ah! 
you don’t know—none of you! — you 
haven’t seen all the little things as I 
have!” 

“The errands—and the dogs,” said Sir 
Wilfrid, slyly. 

The Duchess threw him a glance half 


conscious, half resentful, and went on— 
“Tt has been one small torture after an- 
other. Even when a person’s old you 
can’t bear more than a certain amount. 
can you #—you oughtn’t to! No, let’s b« 
thankful it’s all over, and Julie—our 
dear, delightful Julie—who has done evy- 
erybody in this réom all sorts of kind- 
nesses—hasn’t she ?”— 

An assenting murmur ran round thx 
circle. 

—“Julie’s free! Only she’s very lone- 
ly! We must see to that, mustn’t we? 
Lady Henry can buy another companion 
to-morrow,—she will! She has heaps of 
money, and heaps of friends; and she’!] 
tell her own story to them all. But Julie 
has only us. If we desert her—” 

“Desert her!” said a voice in the dis- 
tance, half amused, half electrical,— 
Bury thought it was Jacob’s. 

“Of course we sha’n’t desert her!” 
cried the Duchess. “ We shall rally round 
her and carry her through. If Lady 
Henry makes herself disagreeable, then 
we'll fight. If not, we'll let her cool 
down.—Oh, Julie darling—here you are!” 

The Duchess sprang up, and caught her 
entering friend by the hand. 

“And here we are”—with a wave 
round the circle—“this is your court— 
your St.-Germain.” 

“So you mean me to die in exile!” 
said Julie with a quavering smile, as 
she drew off her gloves. Then she looked 
at her friends. “Oh! how good of you 
all to come!—Lord Lackington!”—she 
went up to him impetuously, and he, 
taken by surprise, yielded his hands, 
which she took in both hers.—“It was 
foolish, I know,—but you don’t think it 
was so bad ——do you?” 

She gazed up at him wistfully. Her 
light form seemed almost to cling to the 
old man. Instinctively, Jacob, Meredith, 
Sir Wilfrid Bury, withdrew their eyes. 
The room held its breath. As for Lord 
Lackington, he colored like a girl. 

“No, no—e mistake perhaps, for all 
of us!—but more ours than yours, made- 
moiselle—much more! Don’t fret in- 
deed !—you look as if you hadn’t slept; 
and that mustn’t be. You must think 
that sooner or later it was bound to come. 
Lady Henry will soften in time—and you 
will know so well how to meet her! But 
now we have your future to think of. 
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Only, sit down. You mustn’t look so 
tired—where have you been wandering ¢” 
And with a stately courtesy, her hand 
still in his, he took her to a chair, and 
helped her to remove her heavy cloak. 

“My future!” She shivered, as she 
dropped into her seat. 

How weary and beaten-down she look- 
ed—the heroine of such a turmoil! Her 
eyes travelled from face to face, shrink- 
ing — unconsciously appealing. In the 
dim soft color of the room, her white face 
and hands,..striking against her black 
dress, were strangely living and signif- 
icant. They spoke command—through 
weakness, through sex. For that, in 
spite of intellectual distinction, was, after 
all, her secret. She breathed femininity 
—the old common spell upon the blood! 

“T don’t know why you’re all so kind 
to me!” she murmured. “ Let me dis- 
appear! I can go into the country and 
earn my living there. Then I shall be no 
more trouble!” 

Unseen himself, Sir Wilfrid surveyed 
her. He thought her a consummate 
actress; and revelled in each new phase. 

The Duchess, half laughing, half ery- 
ing, began to seold her friend. Delafield 
bent over Julie Le Breton’s chair. 

“ Have you had some tea?” 

The smile in his eyes provoked a faint 
answer in hers. While she was declaring 
that she was in no need whatever of phys- 
ical sustenance, Meredith advanced with 
his portfolio. He looked the editor mere- 
ly, and spoke with a businesslike brevity : 

“] have brought the sheets of the new 
Shelley book, Miss Le Breton. It is due 
for publication on the 22d. Kindly let 
me have your review within a week. It 
may run to two‘ columns,—possibly even 
two and a half. You will find here also 
the particulars of one or two other things 
—let me know, please, what you will un- 
dertake.” 

Julie put out a languid hand for the 
portfolio. 

“T don’t think you ought to trust me.” 

“ What do you want of her?” said Lord 
Lackington, briskly. “‘ Chatter about 
Harriet’? I could write you reams of 


” 


that myself. I once saw Harriet 
“ Ah!” 
Meredith, with whom the Shelley cult 
was a deep-rooted passion, started, and 
looked round;—then sharply repressed 


the eagerness on his tongue, and sat down 
by Miss Le Breton, with whom, in a 
lowered voice, he began to discuss the 
points to be noticed in the sheets handed 
over to her. No stronger proof could he 
have given of his devotion to her. Julie 
knew it; and rousing herself, she met him 
with a soft attention and docility; thus 
tacitly relinquishing, as Bury noticed 
with amusement, all talk of “ disappear- 
ance.” 

Only with himself, he suspected, was 
the fair lady ill at ease. And indeed it 
Julie, by her pallor, her hu- 
mility, had thrown herself, as it were, 
into the arms of her friends, and each 
was now vying with the other as to how 
best to cheer and console her. Mean- 
while her attention was really bent upon 
her critic—her only critic in this assem- 
bly; and he discovered various attempts 
to draw him into conversation. And 
when Lord Lackington, discomfited by 
Meredith, had finished discharging his 
literary recollections upon him, Sir Wil- 
frid became complaisant; Julie slipped 
in and held him. 

Leaning her chin on both hands, she 
bent towards him, fixing him with her 
eyes. And in spite of his antagonism he 
no longer felt himself strong enough to 
deny that the eyes were beautiful, espe- 
cially with this tragic note in them of 
fatigue and pain. 

“Sir Wilfrid ”—she spoke in low en- 
treaty—“ you must help me to prevent 
any breach between Lady Henry and Mr. 
Montresor.” 

He looked at her gayly. 

“T fear,” he said, “you are too late. 
That point is settled—as I understand 
from herself.” 

“ Surely not—so soon!” 

“ There was an exchange of letters this 
morning.” 

“Oh! but you can prevent it—you 
must!” She clasped her hands. 

“No,” he said, slowly; “I fear you 
must accept it. Their relation was a 
matter of old habit. Like other things 
old and frail, it bears shock and dis- 
turbance badly.” 

She sank back in her chair, raising 
her hands and letting them fall with a 
gesture of despair. 

One little stroke of punishment—just 
one !—surely there was no cruelty in that. 
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Sir Wilfrid caught the Horatian lines 
daneing through his head— 


Just oblige me and touch 
With your wand, that minx Chloe,— 
But don’t hurt her much! 


Yet here was Jacob interposing!— 
Jacob who had evidently been watching 
his mild attempt at castigation, no doubt 
with disapproval. Lover or no _ lover, 
what did the man expect! Under his 
placid exterior, Sir Wilfrid’s mind was 
in truth hot with sympathy for the old 
and helpless. 

Delafield bent over Miss Le Breton. 

“You will go and rest? Evelyn ad- 
vises it.” 

She rose to her feet, and most of the 
party rose too. 

“ Good-by, good-by!” said Lord Lack- 
ington, offering her a cordial hand. 
“Rest and forget! Everything blows 
over. And at Easter you must come to 
me in the country. Blanche will be with 
me, and my granddaughter Aileen—if I 
can tempt them away from Italy. Ai- 
leen’s a little fairy—you’d be charmed 
with her. Now mind, that’s a promise— 
you must certainly come.” 

The Duchess had paused in her fare- 
well nothings with Sir Wilfrid, to ob- 
serve her friend. Julie, with her eyes on 
the ground, murmured thanks; and Lord 
Lackington, straight as a dart to-night, 
carrying his seventy-five years as though 
they were the merest trifle, made a state- 
ly and smiling exit. Julie looked round 
upon the faces left. In her own heart 
she read the same judgment as in their 
eyes: “ The old man must know!” 


The Duke came into the drawing-room 
half an hour later, in quest of his wife. 
He was about to leave town by a night 
train for the North; and his temper 
was apparently far from good. 

The Duchess was stretched on the sofa 
in the firelight, her hands behind her 
head—dreaming. Whether it was the 
sight of so much ease that jarred on the 
Duke’s ruffled nerves, or no,—certain it 
is that he inflicted a thorny good-by. He 
had seen Lady Henry, he said, and the 
reality was even worse than he had sup- 
posed. There was absolutely nothing to 
be said for Miss Le Breton; and he was 
ashamed of himself to have been so 


weakly talked over in the matter of the 
house. His word once given, of course, 
there was an end of it—for six months. 
After that, Miss Le Breton must provide 
for herself. Meanwhile Lady Henry re- 
fused to receive the Duchess,—and would 
be some time before she forgave himself. 
It was all most annoying, and he was 
thankful to be going away, for, Lady 
Rose or no Lady Rose, he really could 
not have entertained the lady with civil- 
ity. 

“Oh! well, never mind, Bertie!” said 
the Duchess, springing up. “She'll be 
gone before you come back, and I’ll look 
after her.” 

The Duke offered a rather sulky em- 
brace; walked to the door, and came back. 

“1 really very much dislike this kind 
of gossip,” he said, stiffly; “ but perhaps 
I had better say that Lady Henry believes 
that the affair with Delafield was only 
one of several. She talks of a certain 
Captain Warkworth—” 

“Yes,” said the Duchess, nodding. “I 
know !—but he sha’n’t have Julie!” 

Her smile completed the Duke’s an- 
noyance. 

“What have you to do with it? I 
beg, Evelyn—I insist!—that you leave 
Miss Le Breton’s love-affairs alone.” 

“You forget, Bertie, that she is my 
friend.” 

The little creature fronted him, all 
wilfulness and breathing hard, her small 
hands clasped on her breast. 

With an angry exclamation, the Duke 
departed. 


At half past eight a hansom dashed 
up to Crowborough House. Montresor 
emerged. 

He found the two ladies, and Jacob 
Delafield, just beginning dinner, and 
stayed with them an hour; but it was 
not an hour of pleasure. The great man 
was tired with work and debate; depress- 
ed also by the quarrel with his old friend. 
Julie did not dare to put questions, and 
guiltily shrank into herself. She divined 
that a great price was being paid on her 
behalf; and must needs bitterly ask 
whether anything that she could offer or 
plead was worth it,— bitterly suspect, 
also, that the query had passed through 
other minds than her own. 

After dinner, as Montresor rose with 








the Duchess to take his leave, Julie got 
a word with him in the corridor. 

“You will give me ten minutes’ talk?” 
she said, lifting her pale face to him. 
“You mustn’t, mustn’t quarrel with Lady 
Henry because of me!” 

He drew himself up, perhaps with a 
touch of haughtiness. 

“Lady Henry could end it in a mo- 
ment. Don’t, I beg of you, trouble your 
head about the matter. Even as an old 
friend, one must be allowed one’s self- 
respect.” 

‘But mayn’t I—” 

“ Nearly ten o'clock!” he cried, look- 
ing at his watch. “I must be off this 
moment. So you are going to the house 
in Heribert Street? I remember Lady 
Mary Leicester perfectly. As soon as 
you are settled, tell me, and I will pre- 
sent myself. Meanwhile ”—he smiled, 
and bent his black head towards her— 
“look in to-morrow’s papers for some 
interesting news.” 

He sprang into his hansom, and was 
gone. 

Julie went slowly up stairs. Of course 
she understood. The long intrigue had 
reached its goal; and within twelve hours 
the Times would announce the appoint- 
ment of Captain Warkworth, D.S.O., to 
the command of the Mokembé Military 
Mission. He would have obtained his 
heart’s desire—through her. 

How true were those last words, per- 
haps only Julie knew. She looked back 
upon al] the manceuvres and influences 
she had brought to bear,—fiattery here, 
interest or reciprocity there, the lures of 
Crowborough House, the prestige of Lady 
Henry’s drawing-room. Wheel by wheel 
she had built up her cunning machine; 
and the machine had worked. No doubt 
the last completing touch had been given 
the night before. Her culminating of- 
fence against Lady Henry—the occasion 
of her disgrace and banishment — had 
been to Warkworth the stepping-stone of 
fortune. 

What “gossamer girl” could have 
done so much? She threw back her head 
proudly, and heard the beating of her 
heart. 

Lady Henry was fiercely forgotten. 
She opened the drawing-room door, ab- 
sorbed in a counting of the hours till she 
and Warkworth should meet. 
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Then, amid the lights and shadows of 
the Duchess’s drawing-room, Jacob Dela- 
field rose and came towards her. Her 
exaltation dropped in a moment. Some 
testing, penetrating influence seemed to 
breathe from this man, which filled her 
with a moral discomfort, a curious rest- 
lessness. Did he guess the nature of her 
feeling for Warkworth?—was he ac- 
quainted with the efforts she had been 
making for the young soldier? She could 
not be sure; he had never given her the 
smallest sign. Yet she divined that few 
things escaped him where the persons 
who touched his feelings were concerned. 
And Evelyn—the dear chatterbox—cer- 
tainly suspected. 

“ How tired you are!” he said to her 
gently. “What a day it has been for 
you! Evelyn is writing letters. Let me 
bring you the papers—and please don’t 
talk.” 

She submitted to a sofa, to an adjusted 
light, to the papers on her knee. Then 
Delafield withdrew and took up a book. 

She could not rest, however; visions of 
the morrow, and of Warkworth’s triumph- 
ant looks, kept flashing through her. Yet 
all the while Delafield’s presence haunted 
her—she could not forget him; and pres- 
ently she addressed him: 

“Mr. Delafield!” 

He heard the low voice and came. 

“T have never thanked you for your 
goodness last night. I do thank you now 
—most earnestly.” 

“You needn’t. You know very well 
what I would do to serve you if I could.” 

“Even when you think me in the 
wrong?” said Julie, with a little hysteri- 
eal laugh. 

Her conscience smote her. Why pro- 
voke this intimate talk—wantonly—with 
the man she had made suffer? Yet 
her restlessness, which was partly ner- 
vous fatigue, drove her on. 

Delafield flushed at her words. 

“How have I given you cause to say 
that ?”’ 

“Oh! you are very transparent! One 
sees that you are always troubling your- 
self about the right and wrong of 
things—” 

“All very well for one’s self!” said 
Delafield, trying to laugh. “I hope I 
don’t seem to you to be setting up asa 
judge of other people’s right and wrong.” 
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“Yes! ves! you do,” she said, passion- 
ately. Then, as he winced—* No! I 
don’t mean that. But you do judge— 
it is in your nature—and other people 
feel it.” 

“T didn’t know I was such a prig,” 
said Delafield, humbly. “It is true I am 
always puzzling over things—” 

Julie was silent. She was indeed se- 
eretly convinced that he no more ap- 
proved the escapade of the night before 
than did Sir Wilfrid Bury. Through 
the whole evening she had been con- 
scious of a watchful anxiety and resist- 
ance on his part. Yet he had stood by 
her to the end, so warmly —so faith- 
fully! 

Ile sat down beside her; and Julie 
felt a fresh pang of remorse, perhaps of 
alarm. Why had she called him to her? 
What had they to do with each other? 
But he soon reassured her. He began to 
talk of Meredith, and the work before 
her,—the important and glorious work, 
as he naively termed it, of the writer. 

And presently he turned upon her with 
sudden feeling— 

“You accused me just now of judging 
what I have no business to judge. If 
you think that I regret the severance of 
your relation to Lady Henry, you are 
quite, quite mistaken! It has been the 
dream of my life this last year to see 
you free—mistress of your own life. It— 
it made me mad that you should be 
ordered about like a child—dependent 
upon another person’s will!” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“T know. That revolts you always— 
any form of command? Evelyn tells 
me that you carry it to curious lengths 
with your servants and laborers?” 

He drew back, evidently disconcerted. 

“Oh! I try some experiments. They 
generally break down!” 

“You try to do without servants, 
Evelyn says—as much as possible?” 

“ Well, if I do try, I don’t succeed,” he 
said, laughing. But ”—his eyes kindled 
— “isn’t it worth while, during a bit of 
one’s life, to eseape, if one can, from 
some of the paraphernalia in which we 
are all smothered! Look there! What 
right have I to turn my fellow-creatures 
into bedizened automata like that?” 

And he threw out wa accusing hand 
towards the two powdered footmen, who 





were removing the coffee-cups, and mak- 
ing up the fire in the next room,—while 
the magnificent groom of the chambers 
stood like a statue, receiving some orders 
from the Duchess. 

Julie, however, showed no sympathy. 

“They’re only automata in the draw- 
ing-room. Downstairs they are as much 
alive as you or I.” 

“Well, let us put it that I prefer other 
kinds of luxury,” said Delafield. “ How- 
ever, as I appear to have none of the 
qualities necessary to carry out my no- 
tions, they don’t get very far!” 

“You would like to shake hands with 
the butler?” said Julie, musing. “I knew 
a case of that kind. But the butler gave 
warning.” 

Delafield laughed. 

“Perhaps the simpler thing would be 
to do without the butler.” 

“T am curious,” she said, smiling— 
“very curious. Sir Wilfrid, for instance, 
talks of going down to stay with you?” 

“Why not? He’d come off extremely 
well. There’s an ex-butler, and an ex- 
cook of Chudleigh’s settled in the vil- 
lage. When I have a visitor, they come 
in and take possession. We live like fight- 
ing-cocks.” 

“So nobody knows—that in general 
you live like a workman?” 

Delafield looked impatient. 

“ Somebody seems to have been cram- 
ming Evelyn with ridiculous tales—and 
she’s been spreading them. I must have 
it out with her.” 

“T expect there is a good deal in 
them,” said Julie. Then, unexpectedly, 
she raised her eyes, and gave him a long 
and rather strange look. “ Why do you 
dislike having servants, and being wait- 
ed upon, so much, I wonder? Is it—you 
won’t be angry ?’—that you have such a 
strong will, and you do these things to 
tame it?’ 

Delafield made a sudden movement; 
and Julie had no sooner spoken the words 
than she regretted them. 

“So you think I should have made a 
jolly tyrannical slave-owner?” said Dela- 
field, after a moment’s pause. 

Julie bent towards him with a charm- 
ing look of appeal—almost of penitence. 
“ On the contrary, I think you would have 
been as good to your slaves—as you are 
to your friends.” 
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His eyes met hers quietly. 

“Thank you. That was kind of you. 
And as to giving orders, and getting one’s 
way,—don’t suppose I let Chudleigh’s es- 
tate go to ruin! It’s only ”—he hesita- 
ted—“ the small personal tyrannies of 
every day that I’d like to minimize. 
They brutalize half the fellows I know.” 

“ You'll come to them,” said Julie, ab- 
sently. Then she colored suddenly, re- 
membering the possible dukedom that 
awaited him. 

His brow contracted a little, as though 
he understood. He made no reply. 
Julie, with her craving to be approved, to 
say what pleased, could not leave it there. 

“T wish I understood,” she said, softly, 
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after a moment, “what or who it was 
that gave you these opinions.” 

Getting still no answer, she must per- 
forcesmeet the gray eyes bent upon her, 
more expressively perhaps than their 
owner knew. “That you shall under- 
stand,” he said, after a minute, in a voice 
which was singularly deep and _ full, 
“whenever you choose to ask!” 

Julie shrank and drew back. 

“ Very well!” she said, trying to speak 
lightly. “Tl hold you to that.—Alack! 
I had forgotten a letter I must write.” 

And she pretended to write it, while 
Delafield buried himself in the news- 
papers. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Shut In 


BY JESSICA HAWLEY LOWELL 


UT who shall say the zest of life is done? 

I still may feel the ardor of the sun 

That lingers, laughing, o’er my window-sill; 
The glamour of the stars may find me still, 
And moon-beams tinge my nights with poetry; 
While freely, through my window, come to me 
The heaven’s blue and rose, the rain-cloud’s gray, 
The wind’s caress that drives the mist away. 
For me the rhythmic dropping of the rain 
Is melancholy music on the pane, 
And in the wailing madness of a storm 
Weird-woven symphonies for me take form. 
Of winter’s chill and summer’s ecstasy 
How many a glimpse my casement holds for me! 
I love them all—the frost with feathery trace 
That shuts the world behind a veil of lace, 
The wintry aspect of the trees and hills, 
The spring’s young green, the brook’s unfettered rills, 
The long fair day of summer, and hot noons 
Burning the lowland where the lily swoons, 
When through the open casement leans the vine 
With slender fingers seeking to entwine 
My own, perhaps,—when drift from censers rare 
Sweet odors to me on the languid air. 
Sometimes I drowse, and sometimes in my dreams, 
From all the weight of vears set free, it seems 
That I can gayly step the window through, 
Tread the sweet sod just as we used to do, 
Embrace the dear old trees and kiss the flowers, 
Wander again those hills that once were ours.— 
O love, all these so long I have but seen 
The borders of my window-frame between! 
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Mother 


BY ROY ROLFE GILSON 


” YOU said. 

A “And what’s that?” 
fs ty 

And that?’ 

oO” 

You sat in Mother’s lap. The wolf- 
wind howled at the door, and you shud- 
dered, cuddling down in Mother’s arms 
and the glow. The wilder the wolf-wind 
howled, the softer was the lamp-light, 
the redder were the apples on the table, 
the warmer was the fire. 

On your knees lay the picture-book 
with its sad, sad little tale. Mother read 
it to you—she had read it fifty times be- 
fore—her face grave, her voice low and 
tragic, while you listened with bated 
breath: 


“ 
“ 


“Who killed Cock Robin? 
‘I, said the Sparrow, 
‘With my bow and arrow— 


I killed Cock Robin.’ ” 


It was the first murder you had ever 
heard about. You saw it all, the hideous 
spectacle—a beautiful, warm, red breast 
pierced by that fatal dart—a poor, soft 
little birdie, dead, by an assassin’s hand. 
A lump rose in your throat. A tear rose 
in your eye, two tears, three tears. They 
rolled down your cheek. They dropped, 
hot and sad, on the fish with his little 
dish, on the owl with his spade and 
trowel, on the rook with his little book. 

“ P-poor Cock R-robin!” 

“There, there, dear. Don’t ery.” 

“But, M-mother—the Sparrow — he 
k-killed him.” 

Alas, yes! The Sparrow had killed 
him, for the book said so, but had you 
heard ? 

“ N-no—w-what ?” 

The book, it seems, like other books, 
had told but half the story. Mother knew 
the other half. Cock Robin was murder- 
ed, murdered in cold blood, it was true, 
but—oh, merciful, death-winged arrow! 

he had gone where the good birds go. 


And there—oh, joy !—he had met his robin 
wife and his little robin boy, who had 
gone before. 

“ And I expect they are all there now, 
dear,” she told you, kissing your tear- 
stained cheek, “the happiest robins that 
ever were.” 

Dry and wide were your eyes. In the 
place where the good birds go, you saw 
Cock Robin. His eyes and his fat red 
breast were bright again. He chirped. 
He sang. He hopped from bough to 
bough, with his robin wife and his lit- 
tle robin boy. For in the mending of 
little stories or the mending of little 
hearts, like the mending of little stock- 
ings, Mother was wonderful. 

In those times there were knees to your 
stockings, knees with holes in them at 
the end of the day, with the soiled skin 
showing through. 

“Just look!” Mother would cry. 
“Just look there! And I’d only just 
mended them.” 

“ Well, you see, Mother, when you play 
Black Bear—” 

“T see,” she said, and before you went 
to bed you would be sitting on the edge 
of a tub, paddling your feet in the water. 

“You dirty boy,” she would be saying, 
scrubbing at the scratched, black knees; 
but when you were shining again, she 
would be saying, 

“You darling.” 

And though your stockings were whole 
in the clean of morning, when you 
secampered out into the sun, in the dirt 
of night, when you scampered back again 
—O skein, where is thy yarn? O darn- 
ing-needle, where is thy victory? 

Summer mornings, in the arbor seat of 
the garden, Mother would be sewing, her 
lap brimming, her work - basket at her 
feet, the sun falling golden through the 
trellised green. In the nap of the after- 
noon, when even the birds drowsed and 
the winds slept, she would be sewing, ever 
sewing. And when night fell and the 
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dishes were put 
away, she would be 
sewing still, in the 
lamp-light’s yellow 
glow. 

“Mother, why do 
you sew and sew?” 

“To make my lit- 
tle boy blue sailor 
suits, and my little 
girl white frocks, 
and to stop the 
holes.” 

“To you like to 
sew, Mother ?” 

“T don’t mind it.” 

‘But doesn’t it 
make you tired, Mo- 


ther ?”’ 


“Oh, now and 
then.” 

“But I should 
think you’d rest 


sometimes, Mother.” 

“Should you, 
dear ?” 

“ Yes. I would. Oh, 
I'd sew a little—just 
enough —and__ then 
I'd play.” 

“But Mother does 
sew just enough, 
and it takes all day, 
my dear, What do 
you say to that?” 

You pondered. 

“Well,” you said, 
and stopped. 

“Well?” she said, 
and laughed. Then 
you laughed too. 

“ A mother,” you 
told them afterward, 
‘is a person what 
takes care of you, 
and loves you, and 
sews and sews—just 
enough—all day.” 

Since mothers take 
eare of little boys, 
they told you, little 
boys should take care 
of their mothers, too. 
And you did. 

Right in front of 
her you stood, brave- 
ly, your fists clinch- 
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ed, your lips trembling, your eyes flash- 
ing with rage and tears. 

*You sha’n’t touch my mother!” 

But Mother’s arms stole swiftly around 
you, pinning your own to your side. 

‘Father was only fooling, dear,” she 
said, kneeling behind you and folding 
you to her breast. “See, he’s laughing 
at us.” 

“Why, little chap,” he said, “ Father 
was only playing.” 

Mother wiped away your tears, smiling 
at them, but proudly. You looked doubt- 
fully at Father, who held out his arms to 
you. Slowly you went to him, urged 
by Mother’s hand. 

“You must always take care of Mo- 
ther like that,” he said, “and never let 
any one bother her, when Father’s away.” 

“Mother’s little knight,” she said, 
kissing your brow. And ever afterward 
she was safe when you were near. 

“Oh, that Mrs. Waddles. I wish she 
wouldn’t bother me.” 

Under her breath Mother said it, but 
you heard, and you hated Mrs. Waddles 
with all your soul, and her day of reck- 
oning came. Mother was in the garden 
and did not hear. You answered the 
knock vourself. 

“Tittle darling, how—” 

“You can’t see my mother to-day,” 
vou said, stiffly. 

“That’s very strange,” said Mrs. Wad- 
dles, with a forward step. 

“No.” you said, a little louder, throw- 
ing yourself into the breach and _hold- 
ing the door-knob with all your might. 
“No! You mustn’t come in!” 

“You impertinent little child!” ered 
Mrs. Waddles, threateningly, but you 
faced her down, raising your voice again: 

“You ean’t see my mother any more,” 
you repeated, firmly. 

“ And why not, I’d like to know?” de- 
manded the old lady, swelling visibly. 
“ Why not, I’d like to know?” 

“*Cause I’m to take care of my mo- 
ther when my father’s away, and he said 
not to let anybody bother her that she 
don’t want to see.” 

It was a long explanation and took all 
your breath. 

“ Oh, is that it?” eackled Mrs. Waddles, 
with withering scorn. “ And how do you 
know that your mother doesn’t want to 
see me—hey?” 


said—so !” 

You separated your words like the A 
B C book, that Mrs. Waddles might un- 
derstand. It was a master-stroke. Gasp- 
ing, her face on fire, gathering her skirts 
together with hands that trembled in 
their black silk mits, Mrs. Waddles turn- 
ed and swept away. 

“TI never!” she managed to utter as 
she slammed the gate. 

You shut the door softly, the battle 
won, and went back to the garden. 

“Well, that’s over,” you said, with a 
sigh, as Mother herself would have said 
it. 

“ What’s over, dear ?” 

“ Mrs. Waddles,” you replied. 

So you took care of Mother, so well 
that she loved you more and more as the 
days of your knighthood passed; and she 
took care of you, so well that your cheeks 
grew rosier and your eyes brighter and 
your legs stronger, and you loved her 
more and more, with the days of her mo- 
therhood. 

Even being sick was fine, in those 
days, for she brought you little things 
in bowls with big spoons in them, and 
you ate till you wanted more—a sign 
that you would not die. And so you lay 
in the soft of the pillows with the patch- 
work coverlet that Mother made with 
her own hands. There was the white 
silk triangle from her wedding-gown, and 
a blue one from a sash that was her Sun- 
day best, long ago, when she was a lit- 
tle girl. There was a soft gray piece 
from a dress of Grandmother’s, and a 
bright pink one that was once Lizbeth’s, 
and a striped one, blue and yellow, that 
was once Father’s neck-tie in the gay 
plumage of his youth. 

As you lay there, sick and drowsy, the 
bridal triangle turned to snow, cold and 
white and pure, and you heard sleigh- 
bells, and saw the Christmas ecards with 
the little church in the corner, its steeple 
icy, but its windows warm and red with 
the Christmas glow. That was the white 
triangle. But the blue one, next, was sky, 
and when you saw it you thought of birds 
and stars and May; and if it so happened 
that your eyes turned to the gray piece 
that was Grandmother’s, and the sky that 
was blue darkened and the rain fell, you 
had only to look at the pink piece that 
was Lizbeth’s, or the blue and yellow that 
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was Father’s, to find the flowers and the 
sun again. Then the colors blended. 
Dandelions jingled, sleigh-bells and vio- 
lets blossomed in the snow, and you slept 
the sleep that makes little boys well. 


The bees and the wind were humming 
in the cherry-trees, for it was May. You 
were all alone, you and Mother, in the 
garden, where the white petals were fall- 
ing silently, like snowflakes, and the birds 
were singing in the morning glow. 

Your feet secampered down the paths. 
Your curls bobbed among the budding 
shrubs and vines. You leaped. You 
laughed. You sang. In your wide eyes, 
blue of the great sky, green of the grasses. 
On your flushed cheeks, sunshine and 
breeze. In your beating heart, childhood 
and spring—a childhood too big, a spring 
too wonderful, for the smallness of one 
little brimming boy. 

“ Look, Mother! See me jump!” 

“ My!” she said. 

“And see me almost stand on my 
head.” 

“ Wonderful.” 

“T know what I'll be when I grow to 
be a man, Mother.” 

“What will you be?” 

“ A cireus rider.” 

“ Gracious!” said she. 

“On a big white horse, Mother.” 
“Dear me!” 

* And we'll jump ’way over the moon.” 
“The moon!” 

“Yes, the moon. See! 
Then you jumped over the rake-handle. 


” 


You were practising for the moon, you 
said. 

“But maybe I won’t be a circus rider, 
Mother, after all.” 

“ Maybe not,” said she. 

“Maybe I'll be President, like George 
Washington. Father said I could. Could 
I, Mother?” 

“ Yes—you might—some day.” 

“ But the Jones boy couldn’t, Mother.” 

“Why couldn’t the Jones boy ?” 

“ Because he swears and tells lies. J 
don’t. And George Washington didn’t, 
Mother. I guess I won’t be a cireus rider, 
after all.” 

“Oh, I’m glad of that, dear.” 

“No; I guess T’ll keep right on, Mo- 
ther—as long as I’ve started—and just 
be President.” 


* Oh, that will be fine,” said she. She 
was sewing in the arbor, her lap filled 
with linen, her work-basket at her feet. 

“ Mother.” 

“Tee: 

“T think Id like to sing a song now.” 

Straight and proper you stood in the 
little path, your heels together, your 
hands at your sides, and so you sang to 
her the song of the little duck: 


‘Quack, quack,’ said the Duck 
“Quack, quack.’ 
‘Quack, quack,” said—” 


You stopped. 
“Try it a little lower, dear.” 


** Quack, quack,” said— 


“No, that’s too low,” you said. You 
tried again, and started right that time 
and sang it through, the song of the lit- 
tle duck who 


. wouldn’t be a girl, 
With only a curl, 
T wouldn’t be a girl, would you?’ 


” 


“Oh, it’s beautiful,” Mother said. 

“ Now it’s your turn, Mother, to tell 
story.” 

“A story?” 

“Yes. About the violets.” 

“The violets?” she said, poising her 
needle musingly. “The blue, blue vio- 
lets— es 

“ As blue as the sky, Mother,” you said 
softly, for it is always in the hush of the 
garden that the stories grow. 

“ As blue as the sky,” she said. “ Ah, 
yes. Well, once there wasn’t a violet in 
the whole world.” 

“ Nor a single star,” you said awesome- 
ly, helping her. And as you sat there 
listening the world grew wider and wider 
—for when you are a little boy the world 
is always just as wide as your eyes. 

“Not a violet or a single star in the 
whole world,” Mother said. “ And what 
do you think? They just took little bits 
of the blue sky and sprinkled them all 
over the green world, and they were the 
first violets.” 

“ And the stars, Mother?” 

“Why, don’t you see? The stars are 
the little holes they left in the blue 
sky, with the light of heaven shining 
through.” 
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“ Oh!” you said, softly. “ Oh, Mother!” 

And then, in the hush of the garden, 
you looked at her, and, lo! her eyes were 
blue like the violets, and bright like the 
stars, for the light of heaven was shin- 
ing through. 

She was the most wonderful person 
in the whole world—who never did any- 
thing wrong, who knew everything, even 
who God was, watching, night and day, 
over little boys. Even the hairs of your 
head were numbered, she told you, and 
not a little bird died but He knew. 

“And did He know when Cock Robin 
died, Mother ?” 

“Yes. He knew.” 

“ And when I hurt my finger, Mother? 
Did He know then ?” 

“Yes. He knows everything.” 

“ And was He sorry, Mother, when I 
hurt my finger ?” 

“Very sorry, dear.” 

“Then why did He /ef me hurt my fin- 
ger—why ?” 

For a moment she did not speak. 

“Dearie,” she said at last, “I don’t 
know. There are many things that no- 
body knows but God.” 

Hushed and wondering you sat in Mo- 
ther’s lap, for His eye was upon you. 
Somewhere up in the sky, above the 
clouds, you knew He was sitting, on a 
great bright throne, with a gold crown 
upon His head and a sceptre in His 
hands—King of Kings and Lord of All. 
Down below Him on the green earth, 
little birds were falling, little boys were 
hurting their fingers and erying in their 
Mothers’ arms, and He saw them all, ev- 
ery one, but did not help them. You 
crept closer to Mother’s bosom, flinging 
your arms about her neck. 

“Don’t let Him get me, Mother!” 

“Why, darling—He loves you.” 

“Oh no, Mother—not like you do; not 
like you.” 


The bees and the wind were in the ap- 
ple-trees, for it was May. You were all 
alone, you and Mother, in the garden, 
where the white petals were falling, like 
snowflakes, silently. In the swing Grand- 
father built for you, you sat swaying, to 
and fro, in the shadows; and the shadows 
swayed, to and fro, in the gale; and to 
and fro your thoughts swayed in your 
dreaming. 


The wind sang in the apple boughs, 
the flowering branches filled and bent, 
and all about you were the tossing, shim- 
mering grasses, and all above you birds 
singing and flitting in the sky. And so 
you swayed, to and fro, till you were a 
sailor, in a blue suit, sailing the blue sea. 

The wind sang in the rigging. The 
white sails filled and bent. Your ship 
scudded through the tossing, shimmering 
foam. Gulls screamed and circled in the 
sky, ... and so you sailed, and sailed, 
with the sea-breeze in your curls. 

The ship anchored. 

The swing stopped. 

You were only a little boy. 

“Mother,” you said softly, for your 
voice was drowsy with your dream. 

She did not hear you. She sat there 
in the arbor seat, smiling at you, her 
hands idle, her sewing slipping from her 
knees. You did not know it then, but 
you do now—that to see the most beauti- 
ful woman in the whole world, you must 
be her little boy. 

There in her garden, in her lap, with 
her arms around you and her cheeks be- 
tween your hands, you gazed, wondering, 
into the blue fondness of her eyes. You 
heard her voice, sweet with love-words- 

“My dearest.” 

“Ten.” 

“My darling.” 

nal Sg 

“My own dear little boy.” 

And then her arms crushing you to her 
breast; and then her lips; and then her 
voice again— 

“Once in this very garden, in this 
very seat, Mother sat dreaming of you.” 

“Of me, Mother?” 

“Of you. Here in the garden, with 
that very bush there red with blossoms, 
and the birds singing in these very trees. 
She dreamed that you were a little baby 
—and while the wind sang to the flowers, 
Mother sang you a lullaby, and you 
stretched out your hands to her and 
smiled; and then—ah, darling!” 

“ But it was a dream, Mother.” 

“Tt was only a dream—yes—but it 
came true. It came true on a night in 
June—the First of June, it was—” 

“ My birthday, Mother!” 

“Your birthday, dear.” 

“ Oh, Mother,” you said, breathlessly— 


“what a beautiful dream!” 
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Plant Battles 


JOHN J. WARD 


LANT life is besieged 


emies on every side, 


It is evident to every one that plants as- 
sume an infinite and extraordinary va- 
often 
dissimilar to each other. And as all nat- 
ural forms of living things are in some 


rietv of forms and _ habits, 


way connected with the economy of the 
organism, we may rest assured that 


ture did not produce these varied struc- 


tures and characteristics 
for the sake of mere 
variety. Indeed, science 
points to the fact that na- 
ture encourages nothing 
other than that which 
serves a definite purpose, 
even if it is but an un- 
obtrusive speck of color, 
or a hair, on a flower or 
leaf. And when the re- 
quirements of that hair or 
color speck have been ful- 
filled and beeome of no 
further service to the 
plant, then it disappears. 

A plant which develops 
habits and structures that 
successfully checkmate its 
enemies tends to be pre- 
served, and reproduces its 
kind, and these latter gen- 
erally possess the same 
successful traits of char- 
acter in a_ strengthened 
degree. Many plants have 
taken advantage of their 
opportunities in life, and 
we look to these as 
successful examples of 
natural progression or se- 
lection, and call them 
“common plants.” Hence 

Von. CV.—No. 629 —85 


with 
and 


very 


en- 
those 
plants which are not prepared and 

fully armed to battle with their numerous 
foes sooner or later must go to the wall. 


na- 


common plants are businesslike plants 
that have learned how to manage their 
own affairs and proteet themselves from 
their numerous enemies. 

Ilow a plant protects itself from its 
enemies depends largely on the kind of 
foes it has to fight against. For example, 
if the foliage of a plant is continually 
devastated by caterpillars, and a variety 
or “freak” of this particular species 
happened to develop a few sharp prickles 
on its leaves, differing in this respect 
from its relations, which perhaps produced 
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THE HAWTHORN DEFENDS ITSELF FROM ANIMAL 
ATTACKS BY DEVELOPING SHARP THORNS 
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acteristic of 








the plant, its 
chances” are 
gone. For if 
the plant flour 
ishes unmolest 
ed for a sea- 
son, these mors 
favorable and 
advanced — fea 
tures become 
strengthened as 
time goes on, 
until it be- 
comes altogeth- 
er too much 
for the cater- 
pillar, and it 
has to resort to 
the weaker and 
original plant 
stock, which it 
is but a matter 
of time for the 
stronger species 
to crush out of 
existence. 

On the other 
hand, if th 
enemies of th 
pla nt were 
browsing = ani- 
mals, the freak 
with the defen- 
sive spines 
would probably 





gain protection 





NO. 2.—THE PEACEFUL HEDGE-ROW, A VERITABLE ARMY OF PLANTS, IS 
FULLY EQUIPPED FOR BATTLE 


nothing stronger than a few hairs, in 
all probability this freak would gain no 
particular advantage in “the struggle 
for existence,” because the caterpillars 
would not be prevented from eating the 
foliage by occasional thorns. But if it 
should occur that a seed of the species 
germinates on soil where perhaps a new 
chemical element enters into its com- 
position, or, owing to some other cause, 
it develops a flavor or odor that is ob- 
jectionable to this particularly trouble- 
some caterpillar, then, indeed, the plant 
has advanced in development and gains 
on its enemy, and unless the caterpillar 
at once adapts itself to the new char- 





thus, as also the 
nauseous flavor 
might again 
serve. 
Although the casual observer may re- 
gard plants as helpless victims in the 
presence of animal attacks, closer ob- 
servation will show that although plants 
seldom directly attack animals, yet they 
at least very frequently act on the de- 
fensive. No. 1 illustration shows a por- 
tion of a branch of a very familiar and 
successful plant, viz., the common haw- 
thorn, or white-thorn (Crategus oxryacan- 
tha). In the course of its history there 
is good reason to believe that it has been 
troubled by large and strong browsing 
mammals, perhaps not only by their eat- 
ing of its foliage, but probably by thei 
breaking of its branches. But these 
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No. 3.—THE TWINING BINDWEED HAS NO FEAR 
OF THORNS 


animals have become painfully aware that 
the hawthorn has learned how to defend 
itself from their attacks; and likewise 
man, who has taken advantage of this 
defensive feature developed by the haw- 
thorn, and universally cultivated artificial 
hedges of this shrub to separate his lands 
and cattle. 

The progressive characteristics of the 
hawthorn are its strength and spiny abor- 
tive branches. Each branch terminates 
in an extremely sharp and strong thorn; 
and each separate branch and leaf clus- 
ter is again protected by a sharp spine- 
like thorn at its base, as will be seen 
by the illustration. Also, it should be 
observed that the branches radiate from 
all sides of the stem, each branch form- 
ing a veritable cheval-de-frise of bayonet 
points, which no soft-nosed animal cares 
to approach. 

Although the hawthorn can wage war- 
fare against its most dangerous enemies 
if attacked, yet it has a host of other 
minor enemies, like caterpillars, insect 
galls, fungi, ete., which it has to tolerate, 
and, generally speaking, flourishes not- 
withstanding. But apart from _ these 
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troubles it sometimes has to deal with 
what are generally considered trouble- 
some and unscrupulous neighbors, of 
which more anon. 

Nothing perhaps illustrates more sim 
ply the strugglings and daily trials of 
plant life than the green lane crowded 
hedge-rows. From early spring to late 
autumn the contest goes on, each plant 
striving to tind the best position for it- 
self, strategy and devices, ingenious and 
marvellous, exhibited at every point. 
Of course tropical vegetation illustrates 
this feature in a much more intensified 
degree; but my purpose is to take a sim- 
ple example where we can consider the 
individuals of the crowd, and the part 
they play in it, along with their relation- 
ship to the whole. 

At No. 2 illustration is shown a typical 
example of hedge-row foliage. The com- 
mon theory that the tangled vegetation 
of the numerous hedge-row plants is 
fiercely jostling and struggling for su- 
premacy is, in my idea, perhaps rather 
overdone, for, as I will presently en- 
deavor to show, there is much to be said 
in favor of this massing together of va- 
rious species of plants with entirely dif 
ferent habits. 

















No. 4.—SPRINGLIKE TENDRILS INSTEAD OF LEAVES 
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I have shown that the hawthorn is a 
successfully instituted and well protected 
plant, and flourishes well at least in tem- 
perate climates. Now so soon as a plant 
is well established and shows prosperity 
a rather human feature presents _ it- 
self—that is to say, it begins to gather 
round it a host of associates. If a 
hawthorn hedge-row is planted in the 
open fields, it quickly becomes hawthorn 
and a number of other plants that are 
always seen more or less associated. So 
much so is this that the hawthorn, al- 
though the ground-work and stay of the 
late-comers, becomes sometimes quite a 
secondary consideration amongst them. 
A glance at the foot of the hedge-row at 
any season of the year when vegetation 
is conspicuous at all reveals a host of 
more or less herbaceous plants. And if 
we just consider these various plants for 
the moment that are apparently strug- 
gling and striving with each other for 
breathing-space and sunlight, we shall 
observe that it is comparatively seldom 
that we find eny of these plants in other 
but these crowded situations beneath the 
hedge. It is not necessarily the shade 

















No, 5.—GOOSE-GRASS, OR CLEAVERS, WITH ITS 
DEFENSIVE HOOKS 
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or moisture that is sought, although some 
of the more delicate kinds may seek these 
advantages, for these plants often de- 
velop a moderate expanse of leaves to 
expose to the sunlight, considered in re- 
lation to their size. 

Why, then, do they prefer the crowded 
hedge-row to the more open ground, where 
in all probability many kinds would 
flourish much more advantageously ? 
Take the common stinging nettle as an 
example; almost invariably this familiar 
plant appears in large beds along the 
hedge-row side; but if on occasion it does 
happen to get a waste open space, it 
flourishes perhaps even better in such a 
situation, its stinging hairs protecting it 
in a large measure from many of its 
enemies. But it needs greater protection 
than these latter from some of its strong- 
er enemies. A clumsy cow or horse comes 
along, trampling and wrecking the whole 
life-work of the nettle in a moment. 

So the nettle seeks the hedge-row for 
protection; and in all probability the 
greater number of these crowded herba- 
ceous plants derive this same benefit from 
their strong and well-armed neighbors. 
And this protection is advantageously su- 
perior to the little extra sunlight that 
the plant would possibly obtain in more 
open situations where there is such peril 
of dangerous injury. 

The illustration shown at No. 2 in- 
eludes hawthorn, sloe or blackthorn, 
bramble, and nettles. The sloe, or black- 
thorn (Prunus spinosa), is a shrub often 
found in close companionship with the 
hawthorn, and a plant that exhibits sim- 
ilar tacties, amongst which is the pro- 
tective woody thorns. But even the 
thorns, when present, are often blunt 
and almost harmless. Evidently the sloe 
has not yet fully acquired the art of pro- 
tecting itself like the hawthorn. 

The bramble, or blackberry (Rubus fru- 
ticosus), while not developing thorny 
branches like the two former examples, 
has stiffened its hairs into stout, sharp 
prickles, which render protective service, 
and also serve to assist in the climbing 
and supporting of its scrambling branches. 
Often, too, growing along with this 
prickly shrub, another that follows sim- 
ilar tactics adds its armed branches to 
the crowd, and is familiar as the wild 
dogrose (Rosa canina). : 
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Then again, outside these, other in- 
cenious and perhaps unscrupulous plants 
introduce themselves. I say ingenious, 
because with a small stock of material 
these plants generally attain superior 
vositions and sunlight to those of their 
woody and stronger neighbors. And un- 
crupulous, because at first they spring 
from their seed or rootstock and develop 
leaves as any ordinary plant might do, 
but later the stem curls and revolves as 
if seeking for something, which it event- 
ually finds and at once embraces. It is 
quite immaterial whether it is a nettle 
or bramble stem; their weapons are use- 
less to check the twining stems of these 
plants, which grow rapidly, seizing plant 
after plant as they make their onward 
progress. No. 3 illustration represents a 
single-handed combat between the twin- 
ing bindweed and armed but helpless 
nettle. 

Other of these plants develop sensitive 
tendrils instead of leaves, and so as their 
stem reaches the branches they take hold 
and pull themselves up, the tendrils often 
being spirally twisted so as to act like 
springs, as the example of the white 
bryony (Bryonia dioica), shown at No. 
t illustration. While another weak trail- 
ing plant, the goose-grass, or cleavers 
(Galium aparine), attains the same end 
by developing on its stems and leaves 
myriads of tiny hooks, some of which are 
shown magnified at No. 5. 

Just for the moment let us recapitulate. 
The hedge-row concentrates itself with the 
strong woody and thorny hawthorn; this 
is often accompanied by the stout woody 
sloe, whose thorns are frequently but not 
always sharp; then we have the wild dog- 
rose, with its powerful stems and curved 
or hooked prickles; after which the bram- 
ble throws its trailing barbed-wire-like 
branches over the surface of the whole; 
and then at the base a large area of the 
foreground is occupied by nettles with 
poisonous stings. So that our peaceful 
view of vegetation shown at No. 2 illus- 
tration becomes on investigation a veri- 
table army of plants, every individual of 
which is fully equipped for battle if 
oeeasion demands it. 

Surely the plants gain mutual ad- 
vantage by this stronghold of arms. 
A young cow or sheep rubbing against 
the hedge-row, and once caught and em- 
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No. 6.—THE GORSE GROWS FEARLESSLY ON THE 
OPEN HEATH 


braced by the elastic and spiny branches 
of the bramble, gets a lesson taught it 
that is not readily forgotten, and in the 
future gives the hedge-row a wide berth. 
And so, although a certain amount of 
sunlight and air may be sacrificed by 
over-crowding, benefits are derived which 
counterbalance this by minimizing the 
considerable risk of fatal injuries which 
might readily arise if the various hedge- 
row plants grew apart in more open 
situations. And so it comes about that 
in successive ages the various plants have 
in a large measure adapted their habits 
and foliage to suit their environments. 
Even the climbing hedge - row plants, 
although perhaps troublesome neighbors, 
add to the general protection of the plant 
army; as «bservation will show, these 
plants almost invariably possess acrid or 
poisonous properties in their leaves and 
fruits, and which, as their foliage is gen- 
erally exposed on the hedge surface, prob- 
ably serve as protection at least from some 
plant-depredators. Even the crowded veg- 
etation beneath offers a large variety of 
aromatic, acrid, and poisonous properties. 
It may perhaps be considered by some 
readers that it is just coincidence that 
these protected plants have gathered round 
about the hawthorn, but the best way 
to decide that point would be to look to 
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unother well-prote cted plant and see if its 
protection is sought in a like way. No. 
6 illustration speaks for itself in the way 
of well-developed protection. The gorse, 
or furze (Ulex europeus), has no neces- 
sity to seek protection from other plants; 
it constitutes an army in itself; every 
branch and every leaf becomes a weapon. 
[lence it selects the most open situation 
possible, viz., open heaths or stony wastes, 
and there fearlessly holds up its gold- 
en blossoms for the bees to fertilize. 
Straightway other less-protected plants 
seek its shelter. And so another plant 
army arises, and plant -enemies becom: 
aware from painful experience that “ dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor” in the 
presence of such formidable foes. 

Just one other instance of a common 


tree or shrub that has learned the art of 


self-protection in a very high degree. Of 


course if a well-protected plant, as the 
furze, could grow alone in the open, it 
would probably, as it derives the full 
benefits of air and _ sunlight, flourish 
the better without its attendant throng. 
ITence if it occurs that a plant developed 
tacties that baffled animal and plant foes 


alike, it would indeed be an example of 
almost perfect protection. Now if we 
look to the holly (llex aquifolium), we 
get, I think, the nearest approach to 
this attainment of our larger indigenous 
shrubs. 

To effectively anpreciate the protective 
element of the holly it must be seen in 
its wild state, where its foliage grows 
thick and bushy dewn to the ground, its 
dense masses of strong and prickly leaves 
protecting its stem and bark; and it 
should be observed that almost inva- 
riably it grows alone—in fact, for some 
distance round about it very little vegeta- 
tion of consequence is seen, unless it is 
large trees. Why is this? The closely 
packed, opaque, and coriaceous leaves of 
the holly prevent the sunlight reaching 
the ground, and so the seeds have little 
or no opportunity of germinating, or of 
growing afterwards if they should. And 
even climbing plants seldom select the 
holly as their host, and those that do are 
usually plants that have made a mis- 
take in life, because the tender green 
leaves and stems with strong winds 
and rain get jostled and lacerated on 

the innumera- 
ble prickles 
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amongst which 

they have _be- 

come hopeless- 
| ly involved as 
the holly and 
their own 
branches have 
developed. And 
being an ever- 
green — always 
on the alert— 
it gives no 
other enter- 
prising plant 
an opportunity 
of ingress; 
producing, too, 
its tender green 
leaves at a time 
when there is 
abundant food 
for browsing 
animals; and 
at the same 
time these are 











No. 7.—A COMMON ENGLISH WILD PLANT 


exceedingly bit- 


THAT CATCHES FLIES ter in flavor. 














No. 8.—MAGNIFIED VIEW OF THE LEAF OF 


While 
hibited 
that plants actually attack animals; 
there are examples even of this class to 


self-defence 
in plant life, 


is abundantly ex 
it often 


is less 


yet 
be found more or less in of 
the globe. 

A very pretty and simple example of this 
class of plant is shown at No. 7 illustra- 
tion, one of the English sundews (Dro- 
sera anglica Je 


every part 


These insectivorous plants 
grow in bogs and wet ground; their leaves 
are thickly covered with glandular hairs, 
which secrete a sticky fluid to entrap 
various small 
alighting become entangled in the gummy 
slime. The hairs then bend over and 
pour out still further quantities of this 
digestive liquid, which eventually dis- 
solves out all the nitrogenous and other 


flying insects, which on 


matter from the insect, to serve as manure 
food to the plant, nitrogenous material 
being difficult to obtain in these boggy 
situations. No. 8 illustration shows the 
leaf of one of these plants magnified to 
show the glandular hairs with a captured 
insect. The Nepenthes, or pitcher-plants, 
of Indo-Malaisia, develop still more re- 
markable leaf structures. The end of the 
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SUNDEW PLANT, SHOWING CAPTURED INSECT 


leaf becomes prolonged into curious jug- 
or pitcher-like vessels, at the mouth of 
which is secreted a sweet liquid to attract 
insects, which crawl downwards into the 
pitcher, but cannot return, owing to the 
passage being barred with recurved hooks. 
The inseets are eventually drowned in 
the liquid. The walls of the pitcher are 
lined with glands which secrete a diges- 
tive fluid with an acid reaction, which acts 
upon the accumulating animal matter un- 
til the plant can digest and assimilate it. 

Perhaps more wonderful than any is 
the American Venus’s - flytrap (Dionewa 
muscipula), whose leaves, hinged at the 
centre, close sufficiently rapidly to entrap 
an insect, and which remain closed while 
the insect struggles, but open to catch 


other unwary insects when it becomes 
exhausted. 
Oceasionally plants prefer to pay 


“blackmail” to their enemies, or even 
make allies of them. In the former in- 
little sweet nectar 


stance perhaps a is 


secreted on various parts of their leaves, 
difficult of access, and yet where the ants 
or similar honey-thieves are sure to meet 
seeking 


with it when for the nectar 
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No. 9.—SILk US HAIRS ON A 


And so the ants are be- 
yuiled into wasting their time, while the 


of the flowers. 


honey of the flowers is reserved for the 
proper fertilizing insects. 

In the latter case it may be in- 
stanced by an acacia of tropical Amer- 
ica, known as the “ bull’s-horn thorn,” 
which accommodates and provides ra- 
tions for armies of ferocious ants. 
This acacia is subjected to the at- 
tacks of the leaf-cutting ants, to check 
the depredations of which this standing 
army is garrisoned. The branches bear 
hollow thorns, which become tenanted by 
ants, and in which situation they rear 
their young; and, as Mr. Belt has shown, 
che plant supplies not only lodgings, but 
board is also provided, in the form of 
honey ( 


r nectar secreted from special 
glands at the base of the leaflets. And 
still more wonderful, solid food, in the 
form of little yellow fruitlike bodies; 
these are also developed on the leaflets. 
Thus the plant is always guarded by an 
efficient army, and any intruding ant, 
caterpillar, or inquisitive mammal only 
has to approach too closely to become 
fully acquainted with the fact. And so 


LEAF; CONSIDERABLY MAGNIFIED 


this plant hires and pays mercenaries to 
do its defensive work, instead of develop- 
ing weapons of its own. 

Ants and similar troublesome enemies 
of plants are often bafiled by complicated 
and elaborate arrangements of hairs, so 
frequently observed on all parts of plants, 
especially in the floral structures. And it 
does not follow because a plant may seem 
apparently unprotected against its en- 
emies that such is the case. Most effec- 
tive weapons often exist quite invisible 
to the unaided eye. At No. 9 illustra- 
tion I have shown a portion of a plant 
leaf, Onosma tauricum, magnified to 
show its remarkable hair structures, bare- 
ly visible to the human eye, but which 
when magnified become exceedingly like 
weapons of defence. A depredating in- 
sect surrounded in every direction by 
such an array of lancelike weapons would, 
I should imagine, certainly not approve 
of its position. 

And so it is plain that plants have a 
host of mechanical and chemical pro- 
tective contrivances by means of which 
they can hold their own, at all events 
against their worst foes. 








HAT Prentiss Ford was a _ note- 
t worthy young man, predestined to 

a successful career, was in no way 
more clearly indicated than by the fact 
that, although a suburban resident of 
some years’ standing, it was his habit to 
finish his leisurely breakfast a good five 
minutes before it was necessary for him 
to start on his briskly easy walk to the 
train; and this was the more remarkable 
in that Ford’s regular train was the 7.20, 
known as “the clerks’,” to distinguish 
it from “the works’” at 6.10, and “the 
shirks’” at 8.30. “The clerks” mostly 
ran to the train, and it was not uncom- 
mon to see several panting passengers 
furtively buttoning their cuffs and ad- 
justing their cravats after the train had 
pulled out of the station. 

Not so Prentiss Ford. He rarely ar- 
rived a half-minute before the locomotive 
came in sight around the curve, but, on 
the other hand, he seldom had to hurry 
his stride in order to step upon the plat- 
form before the train started, and a sim- 
ilar promptness and exactness marked 
the conduct of all his affairs. 

But there came a morning when he 
found himself face to face with a prob- 
lem for which he could find no solution. 
The following day would be his wife’s 
birthday, and his habitual readiness had 
given way before his masculine uncer- 
tainty as to what gift would meet with 
the sincere approval of a fastidious wo- 
man. As he met her answering smile 
across the breakfast table, he paid mental 
tribute, for the thousandth time, to her 
daintiness. Ford was appreciative, and 
two years of constant association with 
it had not dulled his consciousness, born 
of long experience in boarding-houses, to 
the fact that the exquisite finish of Stel- 
la’s morning dress was but one indica- 
tion of a certain characteristic perfec- 
tion of taste in all things, which con- 
stituted, for him, her most potent charm. 

Sometimes, however, he felt a dis- 
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tressing uncertainty as to his ability to 
meet in full all its requirements. This 
was one of the times, and he wished that 
he might ask her for a suggestion; but 
since it was one of her immutable con- 
victions that a birthday gift, to be com- 
plete, must be a surprise, it was obvious- 
ly impossible to appeal to her for help. 
He thought that he had canvassed all 
the possibilities, going into unfrequented 
corners of his mind in search of them, 
and they had all proved undesirable. 
Thus he found himself, on the day be- 
fore the anniversary, not only entirely 
unprepared for the event, but depressed 
by the conviction that he had exhausted 
his mental resources, and he had a vision 
of himself receiving Stella’s pretty thanks 
for something which he had stupidly 
bought at the last moment in desperation, 
and which he knew that she would never, 
under any circumstances, have selected 
for herself. 

He folded his napkin with his accus- 
tomed deft deliberation, and joined his 
wife at the window to read, over her 
shoulder, the head-lines of the morning 
paper, as was their wont before his daily 
departure. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. “ Mayhew’s 
gotten his berth.” 

Prentiss was given, in moments of ex- 
citement or extreme concentration, to the 
use of the obsolescent past participle, a 
habit of which Stella vainly tried to 
break him. 

“ Who’s Mayhew?” she asked. 

“ Billy Mayhew, otherwise William B., 
Junior,” explained Ford. “ Not as young 
as the Junior would seem to indicate, 
however. You see he’s been appointed 
consul at San Salvador. Capital fellow. 
Handles all John S. Babcock’s business.” 

“That argues mental dexterity,” she 
said. 

“More than that; it proves s8hrewd- 
ness, courage, energy, and good judg- 
ment,” he replied. 
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Stella raised her eyebrows. “ All of 
which he now purposes to devote to the 
service of his country in a petty con- 
sulate in a remote and insignificant re- 
public?” she whimsically queried. “ Such 
patriotism seems worthy of a more cor- 
dial recognition by the powers that be.” 

“Tt’s not patriotism; it’s a_ tardy 
operation of the first law of nature,” re- 
plied her husband, laughing. “ Mayhew 
has had a good many irons in the fire, 
and I heard some time ago that his 
physician had ordered him to rest, and 
advised a warmer climate, but I had 
no idea that it would come to this. It 
must be serious. I wonder who'll get 
Babeock’s business now?” he reflectively 
added. 

“Would you like to have it?’ she 
asked. 

“Like it!” he exclaimed. “ My dear 
girl, that business is worth at least five 
thousand a year to an attorney, aside 
from the prestige it gives to be Babcock’s 
lawyer. Would I like it!” 

“Well,” she questioned, “why don’t 
you get it?” 

Ford glanced at her with amusement, 
tempered with just a shade of annoyance. 
“Unfortunately,” he said, dryly, “an at- 
torney is hampered by a_ professional 
prejudice which forbids his assaulting a 
man, in the progressive commercial fash- 
ion, and demanding his business. The 
dignity of the law—” 

“ Oh, quite so!” she interrupted. Pren- 
tiss had ponderous moments, which she 
had learned to dodge adroitly. “ But 
there are other ways.” 

“ Are there?” He laughed again. “ For 
example ?” 

“ How should I know? I’m not a busf- 
ness man.” 

“Well?” His tone suggested that there 
was no possible answer to its question. 

“ There’s always a way,” she said. 

“Tf one is not fastidious.” His tone 
had not changed. 

“ Prentiss!” 

“Oh, well—” he began, apologetically. 

“As if I would suggest—” 

“ No, no, certainly not!” he hastily in- 
terposed. “ But—what do you suggest?” 
he added. 

“T don’t know,” she again admitted. 
“ But why shouldn’t you have it?” 

“ Being a ‘ wee, modest, crimson-tippéd 


flower,’ I see no reason,” he said, still 
laughing; “but Mr. Babcock probably 
seeks a man of acknowledged experience 
and mature judgment—” 

“Well,” she again interrupted, “ sup- 
pose he does? What else was it that 
made you guard the point that none of 
their experienced old lawyers thought of 
in the Fullerton case? And they all ad- 
mitted that the suit would have been lost 
but for that. What was it that made 
you win the Dexter case but shrewdness 
and good judgment? You are young, of 
course,” a reluctant admission, “ but Mr. 
Babeock might go farther and fare 
worse!” Bright spots of color glowed in 
her cheeks, and Prentiss regarded her 
with gratified admiration. 

“You are using the personal equation 
as a numerator,” he protested. “ Good- 
by, dear.” 

She followed him into the hall. “I 
called on Miss Mowbray yesterday,” she 
said. 

“Who’s she?” Prentiss was brushing 
his hat. 

“Mrs. Babcock’s niece, you know— 
visiting them. She’s a dear! We must 
do something for her,” she added. “A 
dinner party, or something.” 

“Yes,” he absently assented, “that 
would be a good idea.” 

She kissed him good-by, and stood oy 
the steps looking after him. “ And you 
will think of a way, won’t you, dear?” 
she ealled. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, closing the gate. 

John 8S. Babeock was not only a 
wealthy man himself, with a controlling 
interest in several good companies and 
a directorship in several more, but he 
held various positions of trust, and was 
the custodian of sundry large funds of 
one sort and another, so that his legal 
business was not a matter to be lightly 
awarded, and on the way to the station 
Ford’s mind was full of queries concern- 
ing the remote probability of his obtain- 
ing at least a share of it, and he tem- 
porarily forgot his quandary about Stel- 
la’s birthday gift. : 

On the.train he met a man named Sa- 
bin, with whom he usually sat on the 
way to town, and the two fell into a 
desultory exchange of the day’s news 
over their papers, although one lobe of 
Ford’s brain still held the consciousness 
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that the Babcock business was afloat and 
unanchored. 

“Oh, thunder!” suddenly ejaculated 
his friend. 

“ What’s the matter?” carelessly in- 
quired Ford. 

“ They’ve changed the bill at the opera 
to-night. Somiebody’s unable to sing, 
and they’re going to put on Lohengrin!” 

The Metropolitan Opera Company was 
making one of its angel’s visits to the 
city near which they lived and in which 
their offices were located. 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’ve got tickets, but I'll be 
hanged if I want to hear Lohengrin! 
German opera’s one too many for me!” 

Ford’s problem returned to him, but 
he saw a glimmer of its solution. “ How 
many tickets have you?” he asked. 

“Two, in the parquet. Imagine pay- 
ing seven dollars a seat for the privilege 
of enduring an evening of German 
opera!” growled Sabin. 

“Do you want to dispose of them ?”’ 

“Sure! Do you want them?” 

“Yes, I'll take them,” said Ford. He 
paid the fourteen dollars, and slipped the 
tickets into his pocket with a sigh of 
relief. Stella was a discriminating lover 
of music, and devoted to Wagner, but 
owing to the excessive price of the seats 
they had not as yet attended the opera 
this season. He remembered vaguely that 
there was a book on the Wagnerian operas 
which she had once expressed a desire 
to own. He would get that as a perma- 
nent souvenir of the evening, and this 
arrangement, with a nice little supper, 
he comfortably reflected, would certainly 
do very well. 

As he was leaving the train he met 
John S. Babcock coming’ from an ad- 
joining car. 

“No, his defaleation didn’t surprise 
me,” Mr. Babcock was saying to some 
one behind him. “ Look at the reckless 
way in which that man spent money! 
It was evident that he was living beyond 
his means all the time, and naturally the 
money had to come from somewhere, so 
the company paid. I have found it an 
excellent plan to judge of a man’s value 
to me by the way in which he takes his 
pleasures. If he’s extravagant, I won’t 
have him, and parsimony is almost as— 
Oh, good-morning, Ford,” he interrupted 


himself, nodding cordially to the young 
attorney. “ How’s Mrs. Ford this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

When he reached the office, Prentiss 
found a client from a neighboring town 
awaiting him, and entered at once upon 
a long and earnest discussion of impor- 
tant business. As they went deeper into 
the subject it became evident that Ford 
would be obliged to give his entire day 
to the matter, arid he resolved to tele- 
phone to Stella that he would not dine 
at home, and ask her to meet him in 
town in time for the opera. He told the 
office-boy to ring up Mrs. Ford, and after 
a few minutes received the information 
that the telephone in Mr. Ford’s resi- 
dence was out of repair. He was in the 
midst of an explanation of an abstruse 
legal point, but paused long enough to 
pull a tablet toward him and write: 


“ Mrs. Prentiss Ford, Riverbank: , 
“Have gotten tickets for Lohengrin. 
Bring dress-suit. PreNTiss Forp.” 


“Here, Fred,” he said to the boy, 
“take this to the “telegraph - office at 
once.” He then turned to resume his in- 
terrupted discussion with his client. 

Early in the afternoon, while he was 
still very busy, a telegram was brought 
to him.- He opened it and read, 


“Thanks have asked babcocks miss 
mowbray galvins tallants and pomeroy. 
STELLA.” 


He read the message twice uncom- 
prehendingly. Then he remembered the 
dinner party that Stella was planning 
for Miss Mowbray. Probably these were 
the guests. But why wire him? And 
why thanks? Oh, the opera seats, of 
course! Stella was punctilious about ac- 
knowledging an invitation—it was one of 
the many manifestations of her good 
taste—and as her mind was full of her 
dinner, she had used the remaining nine 
words to enumerate her guests. It was 
one of her delicicus feminine economies 
never to send a telegram of less than ten 
words. She said it was wasteful. Ford 
smiled, tucked the slip of yellow paper 
into his waistcoat pocket, and returned 
to the struggle of the hour. 

His client was obliged to take a train 
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at half past four, and Ford accompanied 
him to the station, intending to return 
at once to the office to attend to some 
work which the business of the day 
had foreed aside, but finding himself 
excessively fatigued, and wishing to be 
fresh for the evening, he decided to 
take a brisk walk and an early dinner, 
after which he would work until it was 
time to go to the train to meet Stella. 
She would arrive on the theatre train at 
quarter before eight, giving him just 
time for a quick change of dress at the 
office, which was midway between the 
station and the opera-house. 

He bought the book on Wagnerian 
operas for his wife, and shortly before 
six o’clock he was again ready for work. 
As he neared the office-building where 
most of his days were spent, he noticed 
a woman approaching him from the op- 
posite direction, carrying a_ suit-case. 
Something about her figure and the poise 
of her head reminded him of Stella. A 
moment later the wind caught a corner 
of her black coat and blew it back, re- 
vealing the light gown beneath. Ford 
quickened his steps, suddenly realizing 
that it was Stella, and that she had prob- 
ably taken an early train, in order to 
dine with him. She was glowing with en- 
thusiasm, and greeted him warmly. “ Are 
you just getting back ?” she asked, as they 
ascended the steps together. “ We tele- 
phoned from the station about half after 
four, and Fred said that you had gone 
out, but that he expected you back soon.” 

“ We?” he queried. 

“Mrs. Babcock and I,” she supplied. 
“We are invited to dine with them at 
the University Club.” 

“But I have dined,” he objected. 

“Oh, have you?’ Disappointment 
shadowed her face for an instant, and 
then vanished. “Oh, well, never mind! 
You can’t have had much at this hour, 
and the chef at the University Club 
would tempt a saint on a fast-day!” 

They entered the elevator and were 
whizzed up six stories. As they went 
down the dusky hall toward the office, 
Stella tucked her hand into his. 

“Tt was so dear of you to plan this, 
Prentiss!” she exclaimed. “It’s my 
birthday party, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said, tenderly pressing her 
fingers. “Do you like it?” 


“Better than anything! But you're 

very extravagant, aren’t you?” There 
was a suggestion of anxiety in her tone 
that Ford hastened to dispel. 
“Not a bit!” he heartily protested. 
3usiness is looking up, and we can 
afford to be a little indulgent to our- 
selves—particularly on your birthday,” 
he added, pulling out his keys. Stella 
sighed with content. 

“Then I’m quite happy,” she said. 
“The dinner with the Babcocks will be 
a delightful preliminary, and the others 
are to meet us at the opera-house. It 
was so like you to let me invite them 
myself!” She patted his hand as he 
fitted the key in the door. 

“Eh? ejaculated Ford, turning to look 
at her, a disturbing suspicion crossing 
his mind. “ What others?” 

“Why, didn’t you get my message? [| 
wired you that I had invited the Bab- 
cocks and Miss Mowbray, the Galvins, 
the Tallants, and Ogden Pomeroy. He’s 
for Miss Mowbray,” she swiftly added. 
“T think they’ll suit each other to per- 
fection.” 

“Oh,” he said, throwing open the door 
and stepping back to allow her to enter. 
“You mean the dinner.” 

“No, I don’t!” she cried in surprise. 
“The Babcocks give the dinner—just for 
us. I mean our theatre party—my birth- 
day party, you dear thing! And, oh— 
perhaps I ought not to mention it, but 
I don’t mind your combining the two. 
Indeed I don’t! It makes it just that 
much more delightful! And it was so 
clever of you to find a way!” 

“A way?” he asked, puzzled. 

“ Yes—to interest Mr. Babeock. You 
know how he loves German opera!” 

“But I didn’t ask Mr. Babcock!” he 
cried. 

“No, but you knew I would!” she re- 
joined, with enthusiasm. “That was 
where you were so perfectly delicious! 
You left it to me! And of course ”—she 
dimpled with demure satisfaction—* we 
wouldn’t give a theatre party—particular- 
ly so large a party—without ‘asking the 
Babeocks!” 

It was characteristic of Ford that he 
showed no surprise, and in her happy 
excitement she did not notice the straws 
whose pointing might have attracted her 
attention in a calmer moment. 


“ 
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“Stella, how did I word that mes- 
sage?” He spoke very quietly. “Do you 
remember ¢” 

She laughed irrepressibly. “Indeed I 
do! I know it by heart! ‘ Mrs. Prentiss 
Ford, Riverbank,’ ” she recited, with af- 
fected seriousness. “‘ Have got ten 
tickets for Lohengrin. Bring dress suit. 
Prentiss Ford.’ ” 

Ford recognized his ancient enemy, the 
obsoleseent past participle. 

“You might have added another word, 
Prentiss,” she continued, reproachfully. 
“There were only nine. Why did you 
ask ?” 

“Oh, I just wondered what gave you 
the impression—” 

“That you wanted the Babcocks in- 
vited? Dear boy, I may not be a brill- 
iantly clever young attorney,” with a ca- 
ressing aecent, “but I am the next best 
thing, the herein-before-mentioned at- 
torney’s wife. And here’s your dress- 
suit—I carried it all the way from the 
station myself when I found you were 
not there to meet me—and you must 
make haste and dress, or we shall be late 
to dinner.” 

Ford in the mean time had been do- 
ing some rapid thinking. He looked at 
his watch and found it was twenty min- 
utes after six. Every man in the build- 
ing had gone at that hour. He put his 
hand in his pocket, knowing that he 
should find there a dollar and some cents 
in silver, which, with ten dollars in an- 
other pocket, constituted his sole supply 
of cash in hand. Eight additional opera 
seats would cost fifty-six dollars. He 
contemplated taking Stella into his con- 
fidence, but he instantly saw with what 
consternation and chagrin she would 
learn of the mistake, and that the know- 
ledge would only cause her distress at a 
time when he wanted her to be especially 
happy, without in the least altering the 
conditions. At present she was radiant- 
ly content, and to disturb her equilibrium 
would be to add to the discomforts and 
dangers of the situation, while if she 
could be kept in ignorance of the true 
state of affairs, her genuine unconscious- 
ness would help to carry off any hitch 
that might occur later. 

He quickly decided that he dared take 
no more risks than the circumstances 
compelled, and that he would send Stella 
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to the dinner, excusing himself on the 
quite justifiable plea of pressing business. 
In this way he would secure two hours 
in which to find means wherewith to meet 
his obligations. 

“Prentiss dear, you must hurry!” 
again urged his wife. 

“Tm sorry, sweetheart,” he said, with 
very sincere reluctance in his tone. “I 
can’t ge to the dinner with you. No, it’s 
quite impossible.” He answered the pro- 
test in her face. “I have something on 
hand which must be done.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“To-night— within two hours,” he 


* added. 


“But Mr. Babeock— This is such an 
opportunity!” she begged. 

“T know, but it can’t be helped.” He 
spoke with decision. “It’s quite im- 
possible for me to go. I had planned to 
spend the time before you arrived at 
work, and I simply cannot neglect this 
matter.” 

“Oh, well—perhaps it’s just as well, 
after all.” She bravely struggled with her 
disappointment. “ Perhaps it will give 
him a better impression if you are too 
busy to accept even his invitation—and 
too conscientious to neglect your client’s 
interests,” she concluded, with a flush of 
pride. Ford winced inwardly. He pre- 
ferred not to deceive his wife, even for 
her good, but his decision was made, and 
there was nothing left but to carry it 
through. 

He called a cab and sent Stella to the 
dinner, laden with his messages of re- 
gret; and as the lights of her carriage 
disappeared, he turned with determina- 
tion to his quest. He made a quick 
eanvass of the building, on the chance 
of finding some lingering man whom he 
knew, and the still remoter chance that 
the man, if found, would have the neces- 
sary sum at hand. But every office was 
dark, and he reached his own door with 
that faint hope extinguished. He looked 
at his watch; it was twenty-five minutes 
before seven. The party would arrive 
at the opera-house about eight, and he 
must be there sufficiently ahead of them 
to have the tickets in his possession. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that it might 
not be possible at this late hour to get 
ten seats together. He went to the phone 
and called up the opera-house. 
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“Can you give me ten seats in a 
block?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” came the prompt answer. 

“No chance of arranging it in any 
way?” he asked. 

“No, sir. There are only six seats left 
on the lower floor. We can give you three 
together. The others are scattering.” 

Ford’s heart sank. “ How about the 
baleony ?” he inquired. 

“Nothing at all there. Every seat 
sold. You wouldn’t want a box?” 

“There are ten in my party,” said 
Ford. 

“T ean give you two adjoining boxes— 
five seats in each. The only ones left.” 

“ Tlow much ?” 

“ Forty-five dollars each.” 

“ All right,” said Ford, quietly. “ Will 
you reserve them for me until I can get 
down there ?” 

“ Well—how long will that be?” 

“Oh, half an hour or more,” replied 
Prentiss, with affected carelessness. “ Ill 
have to dress; and I’m some distance 
out,” he mendaciously added. 

“ What name, please ?” 

“Prentiss Ford.” 

“ Address ?” 

“My offices are in the Attorneys’ 
Building. I live at Riverbank.” 

“You think you ean be here in half 
an hour, Mr. Ford ?” 

“T think so. Perhaps you’d better al- 
low me an extra ten minutes.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“There won’t be any slip about this?” 
asked Ford, as if he were cross-examining 
a witness. “I shall arrive there with 
my party, and I don’t wish to disappoint 
them,” he added. 

“ No, sir; that ‘Il be all right.” 

“Oh, by-the-way,” said Prentiss, as an 
after-thought, “if you should have calls 
for seats in the parquet, I have a couple 
that I shall not need now.” 

“Yes, sir; that ’ll be all right,” repeat- 
ed the voice. 

Ford hung up the receiver with one 
hand and took out his watch with the 
other. It was twenty minutes of seven. 
He would secure the seats first and dress 
afterwards. Being a man of much re- 
serve, his friendships, while warm, were 
few, and it happened that three of his 
close friends—Bert Galvin, George Tal- 
lant, and Ogden Pomeroy—were in the 


party that his wife had invited to the 
opera, which effectually erased them from 
the list of possibilities. Moreover, they 
had probably all gone home on an early 
train, in order to dress and return in the 
evening, as he would have done but for his 
urgent business. He smiled sardonically 
as he glanced at the untouched work 
lying on his desk. He took the money 
from his pockets and found that he had 
eleven dollars and sixty-five cents. The 
opera tickets that he had bought of Sa- 
bin in the morning would bring his cash 
capital up to twenty-five dollars. This 
left sixty-five that he must obtain in 
some way before he could secure the seats 
for his party. 

Then it occurred to him that a sup- 
per must follow the opera. He couldn’t 
decently give an entertainment of this 
elaborate nature without offering his 
guests something to eat. That would 
require at least twenty—possibly thirty— 
dollars more; ninety-five in all that he 
had still to get. A nice little sum for a 
young attorney:to spend in entertaining, 
he thought; the price of the obsolescent 
past participle! 

Suddenly he remembered Mr. Bab- 
cock’s words: “I have found it an ex- 
cellent plan to judge of a man’s value 
to me by the way in which he takes his 
pleasures. If he’s extravagant, I won’t 
have him.” 

“There goes my last and only chance,” 
he grimly said to himself. “ This will 
settle his opinion of me!” 

Floating through his mind, jostling 
these calculations, were various plans for 
obtaining the money, all more or less 
impracticable. With the independence 
characterizing the management of pop- 
ular organizations, the oracle in the box- 
office during the opera season had per- 
emptorily and persistently refused to ac- 
cept checks in payment for seats, so Pren- 
tiss knew that any attempt to make such 
an arrangement would prove futile. He 
tried to telephone to two men whom he 
knew sufficiently well to ask for a loan, 
and found one of them out of town, and 
the other not yet arrived at home. It 
occurred to him tkat possibly Sabin 
might have remained in town, in which 
case he might dine at Germaine’s, where 
they sometimes took lunch together. 
Ford ran down six flights of stairs, 





as the elevator had stopped for the 
night, and he also ran three of the five 
blocks to the restaurant, modifying his 
pace only when he came into the more 
frequented streets. He passed through 
the restaurant, looking eagerly from side 
to side, but Sabin was not there. He 
decided to ask the proprietor, who would 
remermber him as a frequent patron, to 
eash his check, and learned, upon in- 
guiring at the desk, that Mr. Germaine 
was ill, and had gone home. 

At that moment he remembered a law- 
ver who lived in town, a middle-aged 
bachelor named Robbins, who might pos- 
sibly have the money within reach, and 
crossed the street to a public telephone 
station. He was relieved to learn that 
Mr. Robbins was at home, and a moment 
later he was saying: 

“Robbins, can you put your hand on 
seventy-five or eighty dollars? I’m in no 
end of a hole, and I’ve got to get out 
somehow within half an hour.” 

“My dear fellow, ’'m awfully sorry,” 
Robbins’s pleasant voice answered, “ but 
I’ve just loaned my last dollar to my 
nephew. I’ve exactly enough car-fare to 
get down town in the morning. Is it 
imperative ?” 

“ Absolutely,” replied Ford. “ Well, 
thanks, just the same. I'll make some 
other arrangement.” 

“Haven’t you anything you 
pawn 2” asked Robbins, laughing. 

“Tl see,” said Ford. “How much 
will they loan ?” 

“About a third of the value of your 
collateral.” 

“Thanks. Good-by.” 

He looked at his watch. It was five 
minutes past seven. He had only fifteen 
minutes more at the outside. He re- 
membered a pawn-shop near the opera- 
house. His knowledge of those Meccas 
of impoverished youth was purely theo- 
retical, as he had never before in his 
well-ordered life been found without 
some preparation for any emergency that 
might befall, or some adequate resource 
upon which he could depend. Now he 
had less than fifteen minutes in which 
to obtain sixty-five dollars, or lose his 
seats, disappoint his friends, distress his 
wife, and humiliate himself. After that 
he had still to find the money wherewith 
to purchase the supper. 
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He ran out of the telephone station, 
hailed a passing cab, and drove to his 
office, where he ran up six flights of 
stairs, seized his suit-case, and plunged 
down to the cab again, bidding the man 
“drive like the devil” to the pawn-shop. 
As he left the cab, still panting from 
his run up and down stairs, he looked at 
his watch. It was fifteen minutes past 
seven. 

He found a telephone and called up 
the opera-house. “This is Prentiss 
Ford,” he said, as calmly as if he were 
not gasping for breath. “I am on my 
way down, but have been detained. Will 
you hold those boxes for me until half 
past seven ?” 

“You'll surely take them, sir?” 

“QOh yes,” with cheerful assurance; 
“T am on my way down town now.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Prentiss hung up the ’phone and went 
to the pawn-shop. “ What will you give 
me for the suit I have on?” he asked. 
“It’s new.” 

The man fingered the coat. 
dollars,” he said. 

“And my watch?” continued Ford. 

“Twenty-five dollars,” said the Jew, 
after an examination. 

“T must have more than that,” said 
Ford. 

“ What else have you got?” asked the 
man. 

“Nothing,” said Prentiss. Then his 
glance fell on a card upon which were dis- 
played some cheap imitation pear] studs. 
“Hold on!” he exclaimed. He opened 
his suit-ease, and took the pearl studs 
from his dress-shirt. The Jew examined 
them carefully. 

“ Twenty dollars,” he said. 

“How much are those?” asked Ford, 
indicating the imitations. 

“ Seventy-five cents.” 

“ That will do,” promptly replied Ford. 
“T’ll take those, and you may have 
these.” In the mean time he had found 
his patent-leathers. “ How rauch for my 
shoes?” he went on, putting up his foot 
for examination. 

“Two dollars.” 

“Very well,” he agreed. “Have you 
a place where I can change my clothes?” 

He was taken into an evil-smelling apart- 
ment, where he quickly dressed, packing 
his business suit in the suit-case. 
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“How much for the case?” he asked, 
as he came cut. 

“Three dollars.” 

“All right. The clothes are packed 
in it, and here’s the watch. Hurry up!” 

But the old Jew wished to be thorough- 
ly assured that all that he had paid for 
was in the case. After having satisfied 
himself on this point, he deliberately 
counted out sixty-six dollars, and gave 
Ford the customary tickets for the re- 
demption of the goods. 

As Prentiss was leaving the opera- 
house, after having secured the seats, he 
heard some one eall, 

“ Hullo, Ford!” 

Turning, he saw Ogden Pomeroy. 

“What are you doing down here 
all alone?” asked Pomeroy. “And 
where’s Stella?” 

“Stella is dining with the Babcocks,” 
replied Prentiss. “I was busy and 
couldn’t go, and I came down here a lit- 
tle early to make sure of my seats. I 
hadn’t been able to get down for my 
tickets before.” 

“ Business must be rushing with you,” 
remarked his friend. “ Where are you 
going now? Aren’t you going to wait 
until the rest come ?”’ 

“No,” said Ford, thinking of his sup- 
per. “I—the truth is, I’m looking for 
a man.” 

“ Won’t I do?” asked Pomeroy. “ Have 
a cigar?” 

“No, thanks. I’m in a deuce of a 
hurry.” 

“Tt must be a case of ‘ battle, murder, 
and sudden death’ to hurry you!” re- 
joined Pomeroy, laughing. “Can I be of 
any assistance ?” 

“ Why—er—no,” began Ford, and then 
he hesitated. Pomeroy was a bachelor 
and a good fellow; he could be relied 
upon to keep his own counsel, and the 
case was becoming desperate. 

“T’m at your service,” said Ogden. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, ’m somewhat 
short of money. I have been unexpected- 
ly called upon for a large amount,” ex- 
plained Prentiss, with a last effort to 
preserve his dignity, “ and it has left me 
without enough to pay for the supper I 
want to give after the opera. If you 
happen to have twenty or thirty dollars 
about you—” 

Pomeroy groaned, and putting his hand 


in his pocket, brought out a handful of 
small change. “ That’s all I have,” he 
said, ruefully, “that and my commuta- 
tion ticket.” 

Ford looked his disappointment. “ Oh, 
well, never mind,” he said in a moment. 
“T’ll manage somehow.” 

Pomeroy suddenly conceived:an idea 
that he felt to be brilliantly original in 
its association with Prentiss Ford. “ Why 
don’t you pawn something?” he asked. 
“There’s a _ little shop down here 
where—” He stopped, impressed by the 
irony of Ford’s smile. 

“Man,” said Prentiss, “I’ve pawned 
the clothes off my back, the shoes off 
my feet, and the jewels out of my shirt 
front!” 

Then the whole story came _ out, 
interrupted by shouts of laughter from 
Pomeroy. 

“Here!” he cried, when Prentiss had 
finished. “Come on! I have my watch. 
We'll pawn that! Certainly we will!” he 
persisted, in answer to Ford’s protests. 
“Tt’s the least I can do for you!” 

Ogden’s watch brought seventeen dol- 
lars and a half, but by adding his fob 
and a quaint and valuable ring that he 
wore they obtained a sum that they felt 
would be sufficient. 

When the rest of the party arrived at 
the opera-house they found their host 
and Pomeroy unconcernedly smoking 
and chatting near the entrance, and Ford 
received the greetings of his guests as 
calmly as if this entertainment had been 
as entirely of his planning as they be- 
lieved it to be, while Stella was exquisite- 
ly radiant. 

After they were seated in the boxes, 
Mr. Babcock said to his wife: “ Pren- 
tiss Ford is a noteworthy young man. 
He has always lived well within his in- 
come, and he must be meeting with re- 
markable success to be able to give an 
entertainment like this.” 

But it was not until the next day that 
Prentiss fully realized what his past 
participle had done for him. Then it was 
that John S. Babcock came into his office 
and said: 

“Mr. Ford, my attorney, Mr. Mayhew, 
has been called away, and I am without 
a legal adviser. Do you think you could 
find time to help me out ?” 

Prentiss thought he could. 
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PERDITA’S SIMPLE CVPBOARD 
by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


I 

O form cf stage lends itself so 
N sympathetically to play-acting as 

an old garden; and when I say 
play-acting [ mean the word to stand for 
any form of fanciful makebelieve that 
delights the heart of men and women, 
that curious delight in “ pretending” 
which begins in our earliest childhood, 
our very babyhood, and is never forfeit- 
ed by any one who has really been a 
child. You feel the need of — getting 
out of yourself. One of the most satis- 
factory, and one of the prettiest, is Per- 
dita’s way: to put yourself into a gar- 
den. Why Perdita should need to get 
away from herself I cannot guess—for 
I have never wanted to get away from 
Perdita. Indeed, when I come to think 
of it, I believe that Perdita’s gardening, 
and all the occult sciences which go 
with it, are not so much self-escape as 
self-expression. Perdita—and why not! 
—is really an egoist: and her idea is to 
write her name over and over again in 
flowers. If so, she has certainly chosen 
that form of page on which one can most 
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legibly and lastingly write one’s name: 
a page of the good green earth—in her 
case only quite a small page, a mere 
three acres at most, yet what clever 
tender things she does with it. 

Perdita is a learned lover of our old 
poets—as we call those poets who are 
voung forever—and one corner of her 
garden, which she calls the Poets’ Corner, 
she has reserved for flowers mentioned 
by several poets whose original octavos, 
and even folios, make a cozy nook of 
warm old leather in her little library. 

It is one of her truest pleasures, and 
prettiest vanities, to take you into the 
garden and show you how she has trans- 
lated one of these musical old fellows 
into phlox and daffodil and sweet-mar- 
joram. If you want to make Perdita 
happy vou have only to ask her to be 
allowed to take tea in the garden, of 
Herrick’s “ Hesperides,” while she turns 
over the leaves—I had almost said 
petals—of a precious first edition as yel- 
low now as his own daffodils, yet no less 
fresh and fragrant. 

One of the votive gardens to which 
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she is particularly devoted is called the 
“Garden of the Faithful Shepperdess,” 
for here grow the many flowers dear to 
Fletcher, that sweet lyrist whose Eng- 
lish honey keeps sweet against decay, as 
no mere dramatic strength of Beaumont 
could—that beloved lumber-room of Eliza- 
bethan drama, that apple-loft of old Eng- 
lish pastoral, that vast old fireside folio 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, which Charles 
Lamb took home one night, with such 
glee, from Barker’s in Covent Garden. 
Then Perdita has a little garden for 
Campion—him, you know, who sang 
“There is a garden in her face ”—and 
another garden reserved for those flowers 
which deck the laureate hearse where 
Lyeid lies. Next to Shakspere, no other 
poet except Milton has made flowers so 
much more wonderful than they are 
the mere inspired mention of their 





by 


hames. 

Perdita, like many dream-gardeners, 
had conceived the idea of a garden in 
which only Shakspere’s flowers should be 
grown. But, when she came to con- 
sider, she realized that Shakspere had 
loved too many flowers, for her to give 
him a whole province of her limited space 
to himself. Taking further thought, 
however, she came to see that the whole 
garden was Shakspere’s, and that there 
was no flower in any particular garden 
which was not his too, which was not in- 
deed more his. Except the daisy! Ah! 
ves! except the daisy—for is that not pre- 
eminently Chaucer’s flower, and not even 
Shakspere himself can rob him of it. 
Remembering this, Perdita had begged 
from the gardener a corner of the lawn 
“~vpoudred with daisy,” and there the 
lawn -mower never came—only that 
Queen Alceste “That turned was into 
a dayesie.” And almost overgrown with 
the happy rioting grass was an inscrip- 
tion, like a gardener’s label, written in 
Perdita’s fine hand: 





“Every day this May or thou dine 
Go look upon the fresh daisie.” 


This, as a charming American writer has 
pointed out, was the prescription of the 
nightingale in one of Chaucer’s most de- 
lightful poems; and the writer adds: “ A 
blessed pharmacy this, freely found in 
meadow and field.” 
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PERDITA’S SIMPLE-CUPBOARD. 


I] 

This quotation brings me to the more 
immediate subject of my thoughts. Per 
dita’s latest fancy, her “ Physick Gar- 
den "—IHTortus Medicus et Philosophie us, 
as the learned Joacimus Camerarius, 
iysician, of the Republic of Nurem- 


p 
herg, entitled his treatise upon healing 
herbs, published at Frankfort-on-Main, 
1588; a quaint little quarto of some 
rarity, which Perdita picked up from a 
catalogue a short while ago. 

Sometimes we call this garden “ The 
Astrologer’s Garden ”—for Perdita has 
taken pains, so far as her astrological 
lore permits, to select her plants on pure- 
ly astrological principles—as one of her 
herbalist friends, Nich. Culpepper, Gent., 
in his English Physician, most urgently 
advises: “ Let the planet that governs the 
herb be angular and the stronger the bet- 
ter; if they can, in herbs of Saturn, let 
Saturn be in the ascendant, in the herbs 
of Mars, let Mars be in the mid heaven, 
for in those houses they delight; let the 
moon apply to them by good aspect, and 
her let not be in the houses of her 
enemies; if you cannot well stay till she 
apply to them, let her apply to a planet 
of the same triplicity; if you cannot wait 
that time neither, let her be with a fixed 
star of their nature .... gather all 
leaves in the hour of that planet that 
governs them.” 

Though Perdita tries to make you 
believe that she takes her physic-garden 
seriously from a medicinal point of view, 
and is prepared to vindicate the hedge- 
row pharmacy of the old wives of the 
country-side, yet I am sure it is the 
haunted names of the various old roman- 
tie weeds, rather than their medicinal 
virtues, that prompt her to spend whole 
days in following up the waifs and strays 
of the highways and waste places, and 
persuading them to accept a comfortable 
home, and live a respectable life in her 
garden. Some are glad of the good food 
she gives them, and the freedom from 
vegetable strife, but many others seem 
inecorrigibly devoted to a vagabond exist- 
ence, and sicken in their polite surround- 
ings. . 

Plants whose very names made the 
blood of our ancestors run cold are to be 
found in Perdita’s garden, side by side 
with sober-coated pot-herbs put to no 
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more dangerous uses than the stuffing of 
turkeys or the seasoning of omelets. 
There grow the roots “that take the 
reason prisoner,” hemlock and henbane 
and hellebore; vervain and rue, and many 
another unholy ingredient of the witches’ 
caldron; and Perdita particularly con- 
gratulates herself on her mandragora-bed. 
Strictly speaking, as the reader must 
be aware, the mandrake will only grow 
under a gallows-tree, for it finds its most 
sustaining nutriment in the juices that 
drip and drip from the bodies of decayed 
murderers. Its fat fleshlike root is said 
to be shaped like a man, but in this par- 
ticular Perdita has been disappointed, as 
indeed Gerarde was before her: “I my- 
selfe and my servannts also have digged 
up, planted and replanted verie many; 
and yet never could either perceive shape 
of man and woman,” says the old herbal- 
ist, in disgust with those “idle drones ” 
that have nothing better to do but circu- 
late such idle superstitions. At the same 
time, Perdita is inclined to hold it true 
that mandrakes are to be found most 
plentifully under the shade of some 
old gallows-tree, or on its site. Else, 
why should the hill close by us on the 
highroad, known as “Gallows Hill,” be 
the one spot all the country round where 
she has found the ill-famed vegetable 
growing? It is known without a doubt 
from current tradition that “ Gallows 
Hill” is well manured with the bodies 
of departed highwaymen, and there are 
very old people still living who have seen 
the moon through the ribs of emaciated 
malefactors, and heard their chains 
creaking and whimpering on windy 
nights. One of the searred and shattered 
old trees has a rusty chain hanging to 
it to this day, and it was beneath this 
very tree that Perdita found her first 
mandrake. She was no little afraid of 
uprooting it, because, as you know, the 
mandrake in old times, when uprooted, 
used to give forth strange groans and 
sereams as of a human being in agony. 
However, in this respect our mandrakes 
were a disappointment. They came up 
out of the ground quietly enough, and 
took kindly to the corner provided for 
them in the Hortus Medicus et Philosoph- 
icus. Perhaps they have grown milder 
with the peaceful times. It is so long 
since they have seen a highwayman. 


Plants less darkly associated with for- 
bidden mysteries, vet powerful to possess 
the mind of man with a madness no less 
desperate, “the cruel madness of love,” 
grow too in Perdita’s garden—for love- 
philters are a branch of country medi- 
cine which Perdita has made a special 
study. Two of the wicked plants al- 
ready named, vervain and mandrake, are 
known to wield strange power over the 
affections. Rosemary and the innocent 
thyme also turn the heads and hearts of 
man and maid, paxticularly when used 
on St. Agnes eve. “Basil, purslane, 
cumin-seed and cyclamen, wormwood and 
marjoram, are strong ingredients of the 
magic loving-cup, as likewise are the 
simple-sounding pansy, crocus, peri- 
winkle, mallow, and marigold. 

I sometimes feel a little shiver as I 
pass by Perdita’s physic-garden; for it 
seems like so much sleeping dynamite. 
Were not Perdita a_ tender-hearted 
Medea, there is no estimating what fan- 
tastic mischief she might not work with 
all these charged roots and poisonous 
leaves aad flowers. 


III 

Having got her physic-garden well 
established, Perdita’s next step was to 
set up her own still-room, or stock her 
simple-cupboard. It is no use making- 
believe unless you makebelieve serious- 
ly, and Perdita will never admit but that 
she takes her simpling quite seriously— 
“that excellent art of simpling, which ” 
—she sometimes quotes at me from 
Gerarde—“ hath been a studie for the 
wisest, an exercise for the noblest, a 
pastime for the best ....a_ science 
nobly supported by wise and kingly fa- 
vourites; the subject thereof so necessarie 
and delectable that nothing can be con- 
fected either delicate for the taste, dain- 
tie for smell, pleasant for sight, whole- 
some for bodie, conservative or restora- 
tive for health, but it borroweth the 
relish of an herbe, the flavour of a flower, 
the colour of a leafe, the juice of a plant, 
or the decoction of a roote.... who 
would therefore look dangerously up at 
Planets that might safely look down at 
Plants ?” 

As I have said before, one of the 
charms of an old house is the number of 
out-of-the-way rooms and_ cupboards 
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which you don’t know what to do with. 
In one of these rooms, prettily looking 
out across the sun-dial and the eut yews, 
Perdita set up her herbal laboratory, and 
there you may often find her nowadays 
like some fair young alchemist, surround- 
ed with alembics and mortars and galli- 
pots and other mysterious-looking ves- 
sels, and poring with knit brows over 
some old folio, endeavoring to wrest 
from it the secret of some sententiously 
elaborate recipe or mysteriously worded 
process. 

As an example of at once the lucidity 
and the mysteriousness of some of these 
old instructions, here is the process 
recommended by an eighteenth-century 
herbalist for the distillation of “ Spirits: 
Take the Herbs, Flowers, etc., beat them 
in a Mortar and Pickle them with Salt, 
in an Earthen Vessel, by mixing the Salt 
therewith; put all well into a well-glazed 
Earthen Jar, pressing them well down: 
Stop the Vessel very close, and put it 
into a cellar for three or four months, 
till they have a sharp or Wine-like Smell, 
then distil in a Vesica, in Balneo, or 
Sand, or Ashes to driness. Cohobate the 
Spirit and distil again, after which 
rectify it in a Glass Matrass, in a gentle 
Balneo, or Sand-heat.” 

When you come to think of it, and if 
you eare to picture Perdita in her still- 
room, I think you will agree with me 
that few games you could play at could 
be more stimulating to the imagination, 
or more rich in comprehensive suggestive- 
ness. Perhaps no single study concen- 
trates so much of the romance of human 
thought as the study of simples. All the 
lore and all the legend of the ages, so 
much of all the dark and shining history 
of time, the strange old beginnings of 
wisdom, the eternal poetry in the child- 
like heart of man: all this is implicit in 
the very sap and shape and fragrance of 
every storied herb and flower you gather. 
Terrible mysteries of fearful old creeds, 
beautiful stories of dead gods and god- 
desses, adventurous guesses at the starry 
sky, picturesque experiments in the un- 
known properties of things, dark tales 
of human passions; yes, the whole wan- 
dering history of the soul of man is to 
be found written somewhere in leaves 
and flowers. Take for a moment a few 
plants with the simplest, most familiar 


associations. Mistletoe, we say, or aspho- 
del; think of the immediate vividness 
with which those two words call up a 
mysterious religion and a whole mythol- 
ogy. Or, again, hyssop and hemlock. Is 
it possible to use those words without 
thinking in the same instant of the two 
great death-scenes in hvinan history 
death-secenes which together symbolize 
from different points of view the whole 
extended tragedy of human thought? Is 
not the long agony of a noble race stamp- 
ed forever on the little shamrock as the 
sorrow of a god is printed each spring 
upon the “lettered hyacinth”? And who 
can pluck the narecissus without seeing a 
beautiful Greek boy loving his own face 
ina spring? How much of human dream 
and human history is bound up with 
these seven plants alone, chosen at ran- 
dom as being most obvious to the 
memory. 

Besides, consider the delight of the 
mere method of the study. Other stud- 
ies crook vour back, contract your chest, 
and impair your complexion, but to go 
a-simpling means day after day of fresh 
air, and hardy trudging of the country- 
side. You do your work knee-deep in 
daisies, and birds and _ butterflies and 
sweet smells are your fellow-students all 
day long in the blue-domed library of 
the green earth. Should you miss the 
plant you are after, you have at least 
found a fine exhilaration of the blood, 
you come home with cheeks like wild 
roses and all the sweetness of the racing 
breeze in your lungs. Therefore, say I, 
be advised to go a-simpling. 


IV 

As a passion for simpling probably be- 
gins in that library corner of warm old 
leather—a fancy for collecting old herb- 
als—so it necessarily consummates itself, 
through the intermediate ardors of the 
physic-garden and the still-room, in the 
simple-cupboard—where are hoarded all 
the gains of your herb-craft, the various 
thrilling secrets you have wrested from 
nature: the potent distillations, the 
sovereign balms, the subtle essences, the 
stealing opiates, the magic roots, the 


deadly tinctures, the dreaming gums. 


Perdita’s simple-cupboard is a_ little 
dimly lighted closet most effective in its 
air of mystery. The light falls into it 
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stealthily through some small squares 
of green bottle-glass set in the top of the 
door. At first you can barely distinguish 
the dim array of phials and jars upon 
the shelves, and a mystic aromatic odor 
pervades the room; but as you grow used 
to the light you find yourself able to read 
the prettily written labels, and to realize 
with a smile the decorative thrift which 
has inspired Perdita to dignify with such 
romantic uses many a household flask 
and pipkin previously associated in your 
mind less with the mysteries of astro- 
logic botany than with the more accus- 
tomed mysteries of delicate gastronomy. 

You think first rather of a delicatessen 
shop with its quaint pots and picturesque 
glass jars come together from so many 
classic corners of the gastronomic world. 
Here surely is your old friend paté de 
foie gras in its prescribed earthen-ware 
mug, with the rimmed lid. But you look 
at the label and read: “An excellent 


paste of rue, walnuts, figs, and juniper 
berries, eaten by the great Mithridates as 


a defensive against poison.” 





Again your eye falls on one of the 
slim urn-shouldered wine-bottles of 
Capri, and looking at the label you read: 
“Distilled water of broom-flowers as 
used by Henry VIII. against surfeits.” 
A tiny pot, looking for all the world as if 
it had once held Liebig’s extract of beef, 
contains, you read, “ Ash-sap against 
serpents.” Here is a fluted glass jar in- 
dissolubly associated in your mind with 
olive-orchards and violets. You look 
the label and read, “Juice of arum 
good for the plague.” Yonder is a nabob- 
bellied jar that must contain ginger. 
No—‘ Peony roots against convulsions.” 
And here is an old scent-bottle labelled: 

Sap of dogwood from East Prussia 

» fulfil your every wish.” 

‘= with delightful incongruity larder 
and laboratory meet on every label. 

Perdita touches old science with the 
wand of her faney, and makesbelieve 
like one of her own babies. Surely there 
is no prettier and more appropriate game 
for those living in an old house than to 
play at simpling. 
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The Little Ghost 


IY HARRIET PRESCORT SPOFFORD 


NDER the shadow of the wood 
U Soft in the dawning flowed the stream, 
And shining there the shad-bush stood, 
A slim ghost dreaming some deep dream. 


Perchance an unknown troop had passed 
In the dark night that way with her, 
And where the tide some slow star glassed 

Lingered till she forgot to stir. 


And morning found ber light foot caught 
Fast in the flags along the brink, 

While rustling all her veils she sought 
Back to her glooms te fade and sink. 


All day she saw the silver shad 
Slide up the stream, and all day long 
From reeds and pools a piping glad 


Rose round her in a ceaseless song. 


Frail as a flake of snow, she thrilled 
When the blithe bees about her came, 
Or when from southern heavens spilled 
The bluebird’s wing flashed like a flame. 


And happy people on the bridge 

Smiled at the sweet and airy thing, 
And wayfarers along the ridge 

Leaned low and said, Behold the Spring! 


But still all day she stood and dreamed 
Alone, till, when the moonlight hoar 
Fell down and mantled her, she seemed 


A glimmering, shimmering ghost once more, 


The wraith of all the springs to be, 
The wraith of all the summers dead, 

One day a great wind set her free— 
The little ghost had waked and fled. 
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A Successful Marriage 


BY L. H. HAMMOND 


hearth in a deep arm-chair, her 

quiet hands crossed upon her lap, 
and her eyes looking through the steady 
slow of the fire into a world of long ago. 
Outside the hushed and stainless earth 
lay white under the clear December sky; 
within, the midnight silence was un- 
broken. Tired with days and nights of 
watching, they had all, hours ago, gone 
to their rest, yielding what she had re- 
quired as her right—this last night alone 
with her dead. He lay, as she had wish- 
ed, on the great lounge in the library, 
where, if she raised her eyes to look 
through the open doors, she could see 
him, as she had so often seen him be- 
fore, resting after his day’s work. But 
now her eyes were on the fire, and she 
was thanking God from the depths of 
her soul for the suecess of her married 
life. It had been a hard battle; she bore 
the sears still; but it had issued in a 
victory which neither life nor death 
could tarnish. 

It had all happened so long ago that 
for years it had rarely been even in the 
background of her thoughts; but now that 
she sat alone—alone though he still lay 
vonder—things long forgotten took sub- 
stance and form; and through the clear 
glow of the fire she watched the woman 
who had once been herself, and the man 
who had made the tragedy and the glory 
of her life. 

They were in the little house to which 
he had taken her as a bride, the poor lit- 
tle house at which some of her friends 
had looked in well-bred surprise, and at 
which others had never looked at all. 
They found it charming themselves, and 
the depth and joy of her love had shamed 
him out of even a wish to apologize for 
it. Being a practical young person, she 
was soon busy with unaccustomed tasks, 
puzzling over novel problems in domestic 
finance, and inventing ways past finding 
out for doing without things herself, while 


Sie was sitting at one end of the 
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providing them for the admiring and un- 
suspecting partner of the enterprise. 
The watcher by the fire looked on with 
eyes that saw not only the poverty, but 
the love which abolished consciousness 
of it as a thing to be regretted. Then 
her glance fell on the beautiful room in 
which she sat and the noble library 
beyond it, and she smiled as those may 
who have proved, both in the want and 
in the fulness of material things, that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth. 
The practical young woman was also 
an idealist; for although she believed that 
no man and woman could come to a per- 
fect adjustment in the enforced inti- 
macy of married life without some diffi- 
culties, yet one thing she held to be im- 
possible: they might misunderstand one 
another, they might hurt one another 
until love found the remedy for their 
pain; but they could never degrade their 
life together by bandying angry words. 
The woman by the fire followed her 
with pitying eyes which yet held a re- 
proach for her reticence. If she had 
told the man all that was in her heart, 
would it not have made a difference? 
But the years slipped by in unclouded 
happiness. More and more it was her 
joy not only to serve him, but to make 
his choice her own. There were many 
differences of opinion, but none that 
touched her conscience; and in any less 
vital matter it was her delight to adopt 
his choice before he found that she had 
a different one of her own. The woman 
by the fire sighed, seeing what the other 
woman did not know—that she was giv- 
ing the man a false understanding of 
herself by so sinking her individuality 
in his that he grew to believe her an echo 
of himself; and that she was forcing 
him, by the insistence of her own love, 
to acquiesce in the absorption of all her 
energies in the provision for his com- 
fort. He had little chance to give, she 
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so occupied him with receiving. “If the 
boy had come sooner—” thought the wo- 
man by the fire. But the boy had not 
come for five years, and in that time 
habits grow strong. 

When the boy came, life was changed 
in the little house. The woman lay 
month after month in the tiny room 
which still served as sitting-room and 
parlor, though it was no longer as bare 
of comforts as before; and the man, not 
yet recovered from the agonizing fear of 
losing her, hung over her with a look of 
tenderness in his strong face the memory 
of which should have comforted her in 
the days to come, instead of cutting her 
like a whip as she went her way in si- 
lence with set lips. 

After a while she began to move about 
the house, and to lift with listless fin- 
gers the burdens that had once been so 
light. “If even now she would allow 
his love the chance to make some of the 
sacrifices,” thought the watcher; but she 
set herself to serve him as absolutely as 
in the old days of health, when no rem- 
nant of strength was needed for the boy. 
She did her best—or her worst. So far 
as his material comfort went, he missed 
nothing; but it was a listless face which 
was turned to him in the evenings which 
had long been so delightful. “She is 
thinking about the boy,” he thought, 
half proudly, half resentfully, as he 
closed the book; but she was too tired 
to think at all; and when she did think, 
she would think first not of the boy, but 
of him. 

But the boy was an unfathomable de- 
light! The woman by the fire, whose 
boy upstairs had been married these 
many years, looked at the woman be- 
yond the fire, whose boy lay in her arms, 
with a sudden pang of resentment. She 
would not have given the boy upstairs 
in exchange for the boy in the woman’s 
arms—the years of deepening intimacy, 
the pride and joy in the character she 
had helped him to build up, were too 
dear; but at least the woman yonder 
need not have suffered so much when 
the boy was all her own, and she stood to 
him in the place of God! 

For the woman had begun to suffer in 
a slow, puzzled way. She came of Puri- 
tan stock, and the cousins used to say 
that her conscience was her fetish. For 
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the first time since her marriage she saw 
a rift between her pleasure and her duty. 
The man was first in her love, but her 
conscience required her to prefer the boy 
before him. Returning strength had 
stopped at a point which it seemed des- 
tined never to pass, and she denied her- 
self to the man that she might not fail 
to the boy. The outward appearance of 
the home—the body of it, so to speak— 
was as faultless as ever, but she herself, 
the soul of it, was changed. The watcher 
saw it and understood; the man saw it 
and understood nothing except that she 
frequently failed to respond as he ex- 
pected, she who had trained him through 
all these years to make unlimited de- 
mands on her sympathy, her time, her 
strength, her deftness of hand and in- 
genuity of brain. Both women watched 
the cloud gather on his face, the changes 
in manner almost too subtle for thought. 
The woman by the fire understood. The 
woman at his side understood nothing, 
except that for the first time she was 
failing to please him. 

“She never explains anything,” 
thought the woman by the fire. “ She is 
living as if every motive and ideal and 
sacrifice were as plain to him as to her; 
and she suffers as if he definitely rejected 
appeals which she never allows him to 
suspect. Nor does she suspect that her 
own understanding of him may fail.” 

She sat motionless, watching the vague 
shadow between the two darken; the boy 
darkened it, as he had first called it into 
being—the boy! In regard to the boy 
the man’s theories and the woman’s 
theories were one; but in the face of 
facts, in the face of a curly-headed little 
sinner with innocent eyes and the most 
engaging of smiles, the man’s theories 
were as dreams of the night, while the 
woman’s theories were as granite to the 
blandishments of the sun. From his 
babyhood the boy, to whom she explained 
everything except herself, divined the 
measureless tenderness of this uncoax- 
able mamma, and clung to her as he never 
did to the father of whom he was so 
proud. But to the man there was a double 
shock; the woman whom he had thought 
all tenderness could be hard to a little 
child; what was worse, the wife whose 
opinions had never once differed from 
his own—* Ah!” smiled the woman by the 
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fire—had not only learned to differ from 
him, but refused, in actions that spoke 
louder than words, to adopt his views 
when they were set before her. His re- 
monstranees were frequent and some- 
times sharp. The woman bore herself 
with outward serenity, but she wondered 
within herself why it should be her 
duty to do what would cloud the man’s 
face: why the boy should stand _be- 
tween her and the love which was her 
life. Ah, the boy! Was she complain- 
ing that this miracle of love was hers? 
If the man was her life, the boy was her 
life too; and perhaps if she could make 
her love a little plainer to the man, if 
she could devise new ways of serving him, 
new plans for his comfort, he might for- 
give her that she must hold her own path 
with the boy. So she went on, taxing 
body and spirit more and more, uncon- 
sciously offering herself to him less and 
less, and trying with sacrifice and obe- 
dience to turn his eyes from the little 
circle in which her will must rule. “ She 
takes it for granted,” thought the watch- 
er, “that he understands what she suf- 
fers; and he, when he hurts her most, 
understands nothing but that her will is 
steel against his and her face flint. How 
should he guess what is hidden behind 
her silence ?” 

The little house faded out, and a larger 
one took its place. The man, dressed for 
ealling, came into the room where the 
woman sat waiting for him, the ghost of 
the old smile on her lips. She had secret- 
lv mourned her altered looks, and the one 
selfish joy which the filling of the family 
purse had brought her was the hope that 
with prettier clothes she might make her- 
self more attractive to the man. Pretty 
the clothes certainly were to-day, from 
the dainty bonnet to the well - turned 
shoe, and she lifted her eyes to his with 
the pleased expectancy of a child. Then 
she rose suddenly, the shy color gone, her 
eyes wide with fear. The man’s lips were 
white. He moistened them without 
speaking. She sat down again, her face 
turned from him, her whole body tense, 
her mind groping through darkness in 
shaking haste after any possible cause 
of offence. Gradually she began to un- 
derstand his words—the boy was his boy, 
and he had forbidden her—but she had 
not understood; she would never have 


disobeyed him in such a thing, she cried 
swiftly, a relief that almost stifled her 
sweeping over her. She made it her 
business not to understand, he answered; 
he was tired of stupidity as an excuse. 
Her face settled into stone. What was 
the use of words if her life failed to 
speak for her? As for the man, he saw 
the motionless figure, the outline of the 
impassive cheek, and gathered himself to 
beat his way through her indifference 
once for all, if he could. She had long 
since learned to ery without movement 
or sound. flow should he know that tears 
were dropping on the pretty dress? So 
the irritation of a trying day in his office 
mastered him, and the anger which he 
would not. vent on his associates swept 
him beyond all control as he raged against 
the quiet woman before him. When at 
last his wrath wore itself out her tears 
were quite dry and her voice clear and 
even as she reminded him of the engage- 
ment which they both must meet. He 
himself was spent with the force of his 
passion, and was already at the begin- 
ning of a wholesome shame for this first 
outburst of uncontrollable anger toward 
her. He looked at her, dainty, serene, 
untouched by what had shaken him to the 
depths, first with wonder, and then with 
resentment. It was clear that nothing 
he could say moved her; she cared for 
nothing but her own way; and he had 
thought her the most loving and yielding 
of women. His heart hardened against 
her as they went out together, and more 
and more as her utter indifference to him 
was borne in upon his mind. 

As for the woman, it is true that one 
can ery without movement or sound; but 
occasionally one must have freedom for 
both. The woman by the fire knew, 
though the man never did, how she crept 
down stairs that night, through all the 
rooms, and out into the pantry, from 
which no sound could be heard in the 
rooms above. But the woman by the fire 
heard. She saw through the darkness 
the body that writhed on the floor; she 
saw the blood that oozed from between 
the set teeth. She understood, as she saw 
the woman crawl back to her place in the 
dawn, and as she listened to. her even 
voice about the house in the days that 
followed, the desperate shame with which 
she went on in the intimacy of a life 
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which was no longer made sacred by love; 
for her own love was not enough, and 
surely his was gone forever: habit, pas- 
sion, convenience—that was the bond for 
him; how could she set him free? But 
turn as she would, there was the boy. 
The boy must never know. The woman 
by the fire breathed deep, remembering 
what the boy upstairs had said to her a 
few hours before, when he kissed his dead 
father good-night and then kissed her. 
No, the boy had never known. 

But there was another day. The wo- 
man by the fire closed her eyes, but it 
would not be denied. There had been 
many days and nights; but this one still 
stood out among them like the day when 
she sat waiting in the pretty dress. As 
usual, it was the boy; and the woman’s 
conscience would not let her yield the 
point at issue. Some one called at the door 
to see the man for a moment, and she 
slipped away to steady herself for what 
she feared was coming. She knelt by the 
boy’s bed, slipping her arm under his 
pillow, and he turned in his sleep to clasp 
her neck. Kneeling so, she heard the 
man’s steps in the hall, and to her ex- 
cited brain they seemed to reel with an- 
ger. She looked wildly about for a place 
to hide; but the boy was restless already, 
and if she moved he would waken. In 
a flash she knew how countless women, 
drunkard’s wives, had cowered in silence, 
awaiting the coming blow, and the pity 
of it swept her out beyond herself for 
a moment, and steadied her. The words 
fell, and still she knelt there, her only 
distinct thought a dull wonder that the 
reality of pain should so exceed the dread 
of it, when the dread had been so great. 

The watcher closed her eyes while the 
years slipped through her thoughts. 
When she looked again the other woman 
was ill and white, her chief hold on life 
a determination to stay with the boy as 
long as he needed her, atoning to the 
man, so far as she could, for living, by 
doing everything possible for his com- 
fort, and burdening him as little as 
might be with her presence. The woman 
who watched looked at her pityingly, 
knowing that it was still herself whom 
the man wanted, and that his very love 
for her, sharpening his sense of lack, had 
driven him on to give her the final stab. 

As he believed his own hold on her 


love to be growing weaker, he had more 
and more resented her interest in other 
persons or things; he had even resented 
at times her love for the boy. Her re- 
sources had been taxed to the utmost to 
hide from the boy’s eyes, as well as from 
the eyes of all the world, the deepening 
chasm between their lives. That she had 
succeeded was one of the miracles of love, 
to which all things are possible. Pa- 
tience, quick wit, tact, speech, laughter, 
and silence, a self-control that could 
neither be shaken nor surprised, they had 
all been pressed into love’s service, both 
for the man’s sake and for the boy’s, until 
the man came unconsciously to reserve 
his criticisms and his anger for her ears 
and her presence alone. The boy had 
never known. But for that blessed fact 
the woman would never have clung with 
such desperation to her life; but her 
grasp was growing weak, weaker than 
any one but herself and her physician 
knew. Because she felt that her one 
chance of staying with the boy depended 
on the doctor, she clung to him as she 
clung to life. The desperation of her 
appeal touched his sympathy, and the 
failure of an older physician roused his 
professional pride; success would mean 
a great deal to him, and he devoted his 
best energies to the case, until the woman 
began to feel that the hope of life was 
onee more within her reach. It was then 
that the man, angered by the sudden 
thought that she regarded some one be- 
sides himself as necessary to her, com- 
manded her to change her medical ad- 
viser, and added stingingly that a woman 
of finer moral fibre would not have wait- 
ed to be told. His words beat down upon 
her, blow after blow, until suddenly, to 
her amazement, the tension beneath her 
outward calm gave way, her pain ceased, 
and his voice, near and strong as it was, 
seemed to come across measureless space. 
A sudden sense of remoteness, of free- 
dom, rushed upon her. As she turned 
her face upon the cushions she realized 
that the tie which bound her to him 
had snapped—her love for him was dead. 
For the moment life seemed infinitely 
simpler; it was not until he had left her 
that the full extent of her calamity began 
to dawn upon her. 

As to the physician, it simply meant 
that she must live without help instead 
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of with it, for live she would; but the 
last remnant of decency in her married 
life was gone. Worse than that, though 
she was ashamed of feeling it worse, was 
the utter desolation in her own heart. 
The first necessity of life was not to be 
loved, but to love. In the black chaos of 
this catastrophe, his loss of love for her 
was but as a shadow in the sunlight. 
lor a time despair seemed like to crush 
her, body and soul. One instinct and 
one habit saved her—the instinct to do 
what was best for the boy, the habit of 
self-control. The boy must be free from 
the horror of this darkness; to her numbed 
brain that at least was clear; and until 
she could think and will and feel—if she 
ever could again—the blessed habit of 
outward serenity controlled her almost 
automatically. The days went on, and 
she saw with relief that no one except 
herself was conscious of any catastrophe. 
As the months passed, and her strength 
rallied in the bracing autumn days, the 
necessity for some adjustment to her 
circumstances became acute, and through 
the sleepless nights she struggled for 
some foothold from which to take up the 
burden of her altered life. 


Her heart was filled with pity for the 
man who had borne this burden of a 
loveless marriage so long; and as the 
boy’s needs laid upon them both the hard 
necessity that she should live, she sought 
some way through which their affliction, 
since it could not be lightened, might be 


borne in a not ignoble spirit. To accept 
her bonds meant freedom; and though 
happiness was impossible, there yet re- 
mained a fellowship in sacrifice, in pa- 
tience, in sufering, and, through suffer- 
ing, in sympathy with their kind. Why 
had she ever allowed her life to be an 
outward sham or an inward bitterness? 
By what right had she demanded hap- 
piness? She had told herself many times 
that she had given her all; but she saw 
now with what an imperious selfishness 
she had required an equal return. In the 
light of this sudden revelation came the 
vision of what life might be if one really 
lived to give, and not to receive. And 
so, in the gloom of the dying year, the 
life that had been outwardly serene all 
along knew the dawn of an inward peace. 
Trifles shrank into their true proportions; 
things which had once racked her with 
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agony moved her not at all. Realizing her 
own shortcomings, she began to under- 
stand that serious defects were not neces- 
sarily incompatible with a noble aim. If 
he were selfish, she saw that she herself 
had trained him to become so; and she re- 
membered her own selfishness these many 
years. No love for him was in her heart, 
but a great humility grew upon her, 
and a longing to follow and to know the 
truth. The woman by the fire watched 
her with the boy. She knew not yet 
whether the prayer for her body’s life 
were to be granted her or no, and she 
gathered all her powers to impart to the 
boy the life that was in her soul; she 
was sure that the boy would never forget; 
the woman who watched her knew that 
her faith was answered. 

The years went by. Peace grew in the 
home and in the woman’s face. The man, 
who understood nothing except that his 
love for the woman strengthened with the 
years, felt sometimes a sense of remote- 
ness in her that almost frightened him, 
and the next moment would tell himself 
that no man and wife were ever so close 
together as he and she. 

That was before the trouble came. It 
was a triple blow: the treachery of a 
trusted friend, the stab at his good name 
in the business world, the threatened loss 
of the labor of a lifetime. The woman 
and the boy were away from home when 
it came. The woman by the fire saw her 
sitting at a window looking out upon the 
sea when the boy rode by on his wheel 
and flung a letter into her lap. The let- 
ter was only a few lines; the woman by 
the fire knew them by heart; each word 
was like a cry. The woman in the cot- 
tage rose to her feet, her face white, the 
letter in her clinched hand. Suddenly a 
look of wonder swept over her face, and 
then the light of a joy beyond all words. 
Tears blurred the eyes of the woman by 
the fire, but she knew that the other wo- 
man was on her knees, her clasped hands 
stretched out upon the couch before her, 
her whole body shaken with sobs. For love 
had risen out of the grave—love had come 
back to her—love was not dead! In the 
sudden anguish which knowledge of the 
man’s suffering had brought her the 
truth stood revealed—truth unsuspected, 
unasked for, unhoped for, yet truth still, 
truth for all time, truth for eternity, 
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please God. She had not been unhappy 
these past years; she felt that she had 
met fate and conquered it; it was a 
blessed thing to live, asking nothing for 
one’s self, to live only that one might 
give. Death had overtaken her, but only 
to open for her a door into a wider life 
of comprehension, of sympathy, of help- 
fulness, both within and without her 
home. Until this moment she had not 
known that she, who asked nothing, had 
received anything; she had not given it 
a thought. Now, in the light of the 
supreme gift, she saw the others too— 
the pleasure that was in the little things, 
the trust and affection in many faces, 
the daily sweetness that had filled her 
life; and above it all, this! She rose, 
moving rapidly about the room, and leav- 
ing a note for the boy, took the after- 
noon train to the city. For once she did 
not want the boy. She had almost for- 
gotten to write the note. 

The woman by the fire saw her, late 
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that night, as she came into the room 
where the man sat alone. Her face was 
radiant as he had not seen it for many 
a day, and his own changed as he looked 
at it—changed still more when the woman 
whose caresses, even in those first years, 
had been shy and infrequent, threw her- 
self into his arms, crying: “Oh, what 
does it matter? What does anything 
matter so long as we have each other?” 

The woman turned her eyes from the 
fire, and her gaze rested on the still form 
upon the lounge. She rose and stood be- 
side him, brushing the hair back from 
his forehead with a light touch. There 
was no sense of separation; years before 
she had learned the meaning of separa- 
tion, and they had lived past that long 
ago. The boy upstairs would feel sep- 
arated. He would feel separated from his 
father now; before long he would feel 
separated from her; but for her separa- 
tion was done with, and death was swal- 
lowed up of life. 


Love Triumphant 


BY FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


ELEN’S lips are drifting dust; 
Tlion is consumed with rust; 


All the galleons of Greece 
Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 

Empires died and left no stain— 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain ;— 

Only one thing, undefaced, 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned. 
—Dear, how long ago we learned! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 

Hue and scent that shame the rose, 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacifie’s drainless sea, 

Silence stiller than the shore 
Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar,— 
Ye who love have learn’d it true. 
—Dear, how long ago we knew! 
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Y invitation came from Oo-Dham- 
M ma-Nanda. That was his name 
“in religion.” Earlier he had 
been indicated by another, which implied, 
to those who knew it, an Irish diver em- 
ployed in the pearl fisheries of Ceylon. 
But since the pearl-diver had gone for- 
ever, so, naturally, had his patronymic. 
There remained a priest of the yellow 
robe of Buddha called Oo-Dhamma- 
Nanda—‘ Lord of the Law of Happi- 
ness.” He himself chose the designation, 
he told me. “You were not afraid,” I 
said, “of such a name?” 

“Oh, not at all,” he replied. “I 
thought I'd like it.” 

He sat looking at me steadily and quiet- 
ly, under the punkha in my friend’s 
drawing-room, from which one saw the 
evening light upon the Irrawaddy. His 
head was shaved, his bare feet were 
crossed on the floor. He was plentifully 
swathed in his saffron habiliments, but 
the upper one fell like a plaid, leaving the 
right arm and shoulder uncovered. It 
was curiously repellent, that bare arm 
and shoulder; it expressed a detachment 
that was almost an indecency. I found 
myself staring at it with unforgivable 
rudeness. 

It had been hard to know exactly what 
to expect, hard to give any definition to 
one’s vision of a man of one’s own race 
dedicated to a religious ideal of the East. 
I had seen many priests of Buddha, 
poonghees—in throngs, in companies, or 
solitary upon the highways, humble and 
contemplative, holding their great palm- 
leaf fans between their eyes and tempta- 
tion—he would not, I thought, be like 
those. But he was curiously like them. 
His shaven head was as disconcertingly 
smooth, the sun had tanned his skin al- 
most as dark an olive. In his eyes, which 
were blue, sat the same look of with- 
drawal and of concentration, as if his 
spirit, intent upon inner examination, 
had turned its back upon the world. 





The Ordination of Asoka 


BY MRS. EVERARD COTES 



































When he spoke or answered it looked over Tag 
its shoulder. And all with the strangest 
Hibernian echo, not only in his voice, but 
on his long upper lip, in the way his eyes 
darkened when he smiled— 

Yes, he was like them. Every morn- 
ing, for three years, he had taken the 
thabeik, the begging-bowl, and gone out 
barefooted, bareheaded, past the little 1 


bamboo houses of the people, collecting ‘- 
his daily food, asking nothing, rejecting ag 
nothing, saying no word of thanks, a na 
mute opportunity for good works. Every a, 
day for three years he had eaten but i 
twice, at nine and at noon, and gone to ce 
bed fasting to preserve the innocence of ye 
his dreams, Every day for three years ie 
he had walked with downeast eyes fixed i i 


never more than six feet in front of him, ve 
telling upon his rosary, “I worship the  . 
Buddha; I worship the Law; I worship eS 
the Assembly,” and hundreds of times 
every day had he whispered to himself, ; 
“ Aneissa, dokka, anatta” —“ Misery, if 

pain, illusion”—when perhaps the sun 
was bright upon the padowk flowers, or 


the women laughed much at the well. He Bi 
was vowed to no possessions, no desires; ae 
as he ate he assured himself that he took i) 

food to sustain the body only, and found ib 


a sin in its savor, making no haste at 
his meal, and always leaving, moreover, 
a mouthful upon the plate. He drank 
from his own primitive filter that he 
might not even take life invisible, and al- 
ways he meditated upon the Law. I knew 
that he had done these things and many 
others that belonged to the part he had 
chosen. It was plain from his face that 
he had done them. 

It was bound to be a catechism, and the 
results were bound to be meagre. The ' 
mere spectacle of him was too dramatic, ae 
too absorbing —the wide gulf he had rf, 
stepped across on the bridge of his yellow 
robe. It was as though I hailed him, with 
my questions, from the other side, as if 
he shouted to answer me, though his 
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voice was soft and his speech illiterate. 
That was extraordinary, his ignorant 
manner of speaking, quite discounted and, 
as it were, neutralized, by the refinement 
he had gathered somewhere—not in 
Dublin. 

I asked him, of course, what determined 
him to the rule and the order he had 
adopted. He answered me carefully, 
picking his words; and though the brogue 
was thick upon them, I suspected that it 
was nothing to the richness that he sup- 
pressed. 

“Tt first came before me, as you may 
say, in Ceylon. I studied it a bit there, 
and then I came up here to Burma to one 
of these kyaungs, which is Burmese for 
monasteries, and the priests they tuk me 
in hand and learned me till I was ready 
to enter the priesthud meself.” 

It was quite like that. But he seemed 
to have no more relation to his language 
than to any other circumstance of the life 
he had discarded. 

“Do you read Pali?” I asked. 

“T do not—yet. The sacred texts has 
got to be expounded to me. It’s th’ new 
letters of th’ alphabet that comes hard 
to me—them an’ the new language to- 
gether. The other priests”—he smiled 
gently—“ has got the start o’ me there. 
They learned it as bhys, here in the 
kyaungs.” 

I wondered whether I had ever before 
heard a creature from my own side of the 
world admit, for any purpose or under any 
circumstances, that an Oriental had “ got 
the start” of him. This was humility in- 
deed, astonishing and curiously sweet. 

“You are the first European, are you 
not, to become a Buddhist priest in 
3urma ¢” 

“T am,” be said, and just for an in- 
stant the old Adam looked out of his eyes 
in a ray of vanity. But he lowered them 
at onee, and when he looked up again it 
was veiled. What I longed to get some 
inkling of was whether through mysti- 
cism and mortification he had really at- 
tained, even momentarily, another plane 
of experience; there was no reason, after 
all, why this should be contradicted by a 
brogue. I made a cautious approach. 

“Do you meditate much?” I asked. 

“ Not so much as some, There’s some 
that does nothing else.” 

“Then what—” I paused, being trou- 


bled for words. He, too, looked troubled, 
as if definition were an exercise for which 
he felt himself ill-equipped. 

“Well, I keep the rules, amountin’ to 
two hundred and twenty - seven ” —he 
looked at me as much as to say, “ That’s 
something ”—“and I travel around 
wherever I can do anny good against the 
missionaries—” 

“The Christian missionaries ?” 

“The same. I have nothing to say 
against Christianity, but it doesn’t do 
here in Burma. I judge by results. I 
know the people that’s Buddhists, and the 
people that’s taken up with Christianity. 
It means that they’re worse than they 
were before—they’ve got no religion. 
Buddhyism,” he laid down with explana- 
tory emphasis, “ teaches them annyhow to 
lead good lives. Buddhyism is misunder- 
stud. The Christian is apt to take it for 
idolatry.” 

“ One does sometimes, even in Calcutta, 
hear the image of the Buddha described 
as a Burmese idol,” I conceded. 

“Well, there now,” said Oo-Dhamma- 
Nanda. 

It was in no way my desire that our 
interview should assume a disputatious 
character, and silence fell between us. 
Only for a moment, but it was long 
enough to convince me that Oo-Dhamma- 
Nanda would be the easiest person to be 
silent with I had ever met. He simply re- 
treated from his bodily presence, which 
became at once as unembarrassing as a 
piece of furniture. Looking at him, I felt 
that the essence of what he had acquired, 
of what laid on him that eioquent differ- 
ence, was still to defeat me. I grasped at 
the inevitable question. “Can you tell 
me what Nirvana is?” I asked. 

His eyes darkened again with his spir- 
itualized Irish smile. “I don’t know as 
I could explain it, but if I maybe could, 
ye wouldn’t understand,” he said. “ One 
thing’s certain, it don’t mean annihila- 
tion.” 

“If any teach Nirvana is to cease, 
Say unto such they lie; 
If any teach Nirvana is to live, 
Say unto such they err.” 


I quoted, and Oo-Dhamma-Nanda said, 
“That’s about it.” 

“ Are you happy?” I ventured. 

“That’s none o’ my business,” he re- 








THE 


plied, and then as if to soften this asperi- 
ty, he added, “ Happiness in Buddhyism 
is different to happiness outside of it. Ye 
wouldn’t understand.” 

I had a sense of compunction when he 
went on to say that if he might get his 
umbrella, which he had left at the back of 
the house, he would like to go now—a dis- 
creet idea that perhaps his happiness: was 


none of my business, either. Something 


like apology trembled on my lips, but I 
am afraid I forgot it when he told me 
that the second induction of a European 
into the Buddhist priesthood would take 
place the next morning at nine o’clock, 


“there or thereabouts,” and that I might 
come and see it if I liked. After all, to 
a person who had relinquished not only 
the world, but his birthright in it, what 
was an apology ? 

The kyaung steod back from the road 
under trees, as Burmese monasteries al- 
ways do. They were beating a gong in 
front of it at nine o’clock next morning; 
but they beat a gong so often in Burma, 
and for reasons so obscure, that it mingles 
with the barking of the pariahs, and the 
cawing of the crows, and falls upon alien 
dulled into a kind of constant ac- 
companiment to life. It would not have 
called us, the Stoic and me; but we knew 
the address. The Stoic is an Adminis- 
trator; let him go at that. He is captive 
to the service of this gentle country and 
his far-off King; he would call himself a 
Pagoda Slave, but that is eruel a 
term even for bondage like his. Besides, 
I am not sure that the Stoie finds no 
hidden bliss in putting up with it. 

The monastery was built o* brown un- 
painted teak. It stood on piles and looked 
sleepily at a radiant world from under its 
many high-pitched roofs; its appearance 
was rickety. As we climbed the outer 
Oo-Dhamma-Nanda _ appeared 
at the door of the landing. He explained 
genially that all was not yet ready; I be- 
lieve they were shaving the candidate. 
The place was full of Burmans, both 
priests and the laity, full of talk and 
laughter and cheerful bustling. The can- 
didate was abandoning the garments of 
this world. Would we wait? Wouldn’t 
we! But if we might have a couple of 
chairs under the mahogany-tree furthest 
from the gong, we thought we would pre- 
fer to wait there. 
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They brought us chairs, the laity, de- 
tailed in two comely Burmese maidens, 
each with a rose above her ear, each in a 
fresh pink silk tamein and spotless white 
jacket. Then they brought a table and 
spread a cloth upon it, and on this they 
set forth madeira-cake and a plate of 
those terrible little Italian contections, 
mostly of almond paste, which lure us in 
the East, and to these they added long 
glasses and a bottle of cider. 

“ Oh, Stoic,” said I, “ behold your break- 
fast,” but he only smiled indulgently and 
cut the madeira-cake. 
who regard the feelings of other people 
even before they repress their own. A 
gay-colored group gathered at a respect- 


There are stoics 


ful distance to watch our enjoyment of 
the feast, and among them was a little 
3urmese boy. I hope it was not very 
wrong; I beckoned to the little Burmese 
boy, who came willingly. 

An idea seized one of the rose-decked 
maidens; fled fast as her 
tightly wrapped petticoat would permit, 
and presently reappeared with two large 
“ The intention is 


she away as 


brimming cups of tea. 
excellent,” remarked the Stoic, “but the 
milk is of the bazar,” and he said some- 
thing in Burmese which meant, I believe, 
that we were the kind of people who never 
drank tea. They received this with per- 
fectly cheerful understanding; but they 
began to think of other things, and to 
run into the monastery and get them— 
pink lemonade and chocolates. We could 
only submit, passively, and the Stoie ate 
everything he could. Time passed, and 
without intermission they beat the gong. 

“Do you realize,” I said, “that we are 
taking part in a feast to celebrate the re- 
lapse of a Christian into paganism ?” 

“Let us hope,” replied the Stoic, “ that 
he will make a good pagan.” 

“Tt is a strange change.” 

“¢The universe is transformation, life 
is opinion,’” quoted the Stoic. 
“But whence this opinion?’ I begged 
to know. “ What wandering current from 
the heart of an exotic ideal thrilled Oo- 
Dhamma-Nanda and bade him follow? 
It must have had to penetrate so much.” 

“ Perhaps he worships his demon. Per- 
haps, unknown. to his kind, he has always 
worshipped it. Buddhism provides gen- 
erously for that. We of the West worship 
our activity, or our ambition, or our sense 
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of beauty; we never worship our demons. 
And to do it in real comfort you must 
make your body a negation, and dress it 
contemptuously in yellow cotton, and 
obey the Law.” 

“Oh,” I said. There was no time to 
say more; it was ten o’clock, and midway 
on the grass between us and the monas- 
tery appeared Oo-Dhamma-Nanda, beck- 
oning. 

Most of the assemblage had drawn to 
one side of the room, and there it ecrouch- 
ed on the floor upon its heels. On a mat 
before the people sat the old Sadaw, the 
abbot. He had the most benevolent face 
I have ever seen in the world; his eyes 
wandered about him as if they dreaded 
meeting pain, and he smiled constantly, 
as water will ever ripple. It was as if 
he wished to ward off sadness with his 
smile. I watehed it, fascinated, for a 
long time, wondering if he succeeded. A 
younger priest hovered about him, others 
huddled in the background. There was 
not a semblance of order; quite as many 
Burmans, men and women, were walking 
about and talking as were sitting in rows 
on the floor. The women specially bustled 
and laughed at the other side of the room, 
bending over baskets of eatables, not in 


FOR FOOD OFFERINGS 


any way humbled by the occasion, rather 
in their way mistresses of it. The room 
was divided by a long row of pagoda- 
shaped lacquered 6k, which cover the food 
offerings to the priests. I saw no furni- 
ture except the couple of chairs which 
were found for the Stoic and me, and the 
table which pursued us from outside, to 
be immediately placed at our elbows, 
laden with fresh confections. <A few 
Chinamen mingled with the Burmans, 
and many in whom the races were plainly 
blended. Oo-Dhamma- Nanda moved 
among them with lifted, anxious eye- 
brows; his glance was deprecating when it 
fell on us, but we could not be sure 
whether we were the subjects or the ob- 
jects of his apology. The place was open 
all round; we could see through the 
wooden lattices the sun flaming on the 
trees outside. From mid-roof hung the 
ghost of a once marvellous dragon-lan- 
tern, torn and tarnished. Sparrows had 
built in it and flew constantly in and out, 
adding their tribute to the festival. It 
seemed, as it hung there, a type of nuga- 
tory incarnations. “ Yet we,” said the 
Stoic, “ perpetually ask for truth, and al- 
ways the sparrows build.” 

Then, while we all still talked and 
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feasted, from an inner room appeared 
the candidate. He was dressed in robes 
of the priestly cut, but they were all 
white, and he stood in them a bent old 
man. His shaven head was as white as 
his garments, and so was his skin; his 
deep-set timid eyes had speculation and 
shrewdness in them; his nose was sharply 
aquiline, his lips tightly drawn. Surely, 
one thought, it was late. He desired to 
find peace and to annihilate sorrow, but 
would there be time? His steps could be 
so few upon the way; would the journey 
be worth the departure ? 

They all looked upon him kindly as he 
came forward among them, but the chat- 
ter did not cease until Oo-Dhamma-Nan- 
da, through an interpreter, demanded si- 
lence. Then there was something like it, 
and the scattered groups melted upon the 
floor. The candidate was guided forward 
and shown where to kneel down. He ear- 
ried his yellow robes in his arms, awk- 
wardly. The officiating priest stood over 
him, the old abbot fixed his benignant 
gaze on him. The eandidate kneeling, 
lifted his head and looked up at them, 
with affection and confidence and docility 
and submission, between man and man 
indeed a curious regard—across_ this 
gulf of race and tradition ... how is 
one to write of the strange pang it 
brought? Out of the attitude, the deli- 
cate profile thrown back, the look of ex- 
altation chosen and conviction desired, 
flashed a seizing resemblance. I looked at 
the Stoic and he at me. Together we 
ejaculated, “ Cardinal Newman!” The 
image was the merest kaleidoscopic sug- 
gestion of dissolving circumstance, which 
immediately carried it away, but on the 
illusory scene of things we saw it for an 
instant painted before us. 

The officiating priest began to speak, 
and the candidate repeated after him 
these things in Pali, addressing the abbot: 
“Grant me leave to speak. Lord, gra- 
ciously grant me admission to deacon’s 
orders, Lord, I pray for admission as a 
deacon. Again, Lord, I pray for admis- 
sion as a deacon. A third time, Lord, 
I pray for admission as a deacon. In 
compassion for me, Lord, take these 
yellow robes and let me be ordained, in 
order to the destruction of all sor- 
row, and in order to the attainment of 
Nirvana.” 
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GARBED IN PRINTED CALICOES 


This prayer he also repeated three 
times. Leaning forward, the abbot took 
the bundle of robes and gently threw a 
band about the candidate’s neck, thus 
formally clothing him, I suppose, with 
righteousness. At this the candidate 
again retired with the priest. Some cir- 
cumstance attended his going; they made 
way for him. He moved bent and rigid 
and slow from among us—a corpse in its 
grave-clothes he strangely seemed, going 
with volition to its burial. In the inner 
room, we learned, he changed into the 
yellow livery, saying after the priest: “ In 
wisdom I put on the robes, as a pro- 
tection against cold, as a_ protection 
against heat, as a protection against gad- 
flies and mosquitoes, wind and sun and 
the touch of serpents, and to cover naked- 
ness—that is, I wear them in all humili- 
ty, for use only, and not for ornament or 
show.” 

Again he came out and knelt before 
the abbot: “ Lord, I pray for the refuges 
and the precepts.” 

“ Buddham saranam gacchami; Dham- 
mam saranam gacchami; Sangham sa- 
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ranam gacchami,’* sonorously repeated 
the priest, and quaveringly the old man 
said it after him. He stumbled over some 
of the words—there was pathos here 
and the cadence he gave to some did 
not satisfy the priest, so that, looking up 
like a child, he was obliged to say them 
several times. The words of the precepts 
were harder still—that by which he vow- 
ed to abstain from beautifying his person 
with garlands contained twenty syllables 

and here the candidate often broke 
down, shaking a discouraged head. The 
dignity and the solemnity fled away from 
him; he became only a bewildered old 
man, a puppet in a play which it was 
doubtful whether he wholly understood. 
The kindly eyes of the abbot alone re- 
deemed the situation, and the devotion of 
an old Burmese woman who stretched out 
joined hands before this miracle, with a 
flower in them. 

There was still the selection of a name, 
the new name on the old tombstone of an 
Englishman. This, according to the 
usage, was at the candidate’s choice, sev- 
eral being submitted to him. It was 

‘IT put my trust in Buddha; I put my 


trust in the Law; I put my trust in the 
Pri sthood.” 
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plainly an interesting moment; the old 
abbot leaned forward and whispered, the 
officiating priest bent down, and the others 
drew around; even the audience—should 
I say the congregation ?—gathered closer, 
freely offering suggestions, and Oo-Dham- 
ma-Nanda hovered over all. “ Oo-Sri- 
Visuddha,” “ Venerable Lord of Purity ”: 
“Oo-Candima,” “Lord of the Moon”; 
“ Oo-Dhamma-Sami,” “ Lord of the Writ- 
ten Law ”—should it be any of these? 
The candidate hesitated; his fancy was 
not caught. “ Oo-Asoka!” contributed 
an intelligent layman in a queue, smiling 
broadly (“That chap,” said the atten- 
tive Stoic to me, “is a clerk in the Fi- 
nance Department”), and the old man 
turned at the suggestion. “ I’ve heard of 
Asoka,” said he, vacillating. Oo-Dham- 
ma-Nanda settled it. “ Cahl him Asoka,” 
said he with authority, and it was agreed. 

“Do you like your name?” asked an 
English-speaking Burman, good-natured- 
ly. “Oh, it’s a nice name,” quavered the 
old man, “ but I’m not equal to Asoka.” 

I think they scamped the service; we 
were in Lower Burma, where orthodoxy, 
of late years, has suffered some dilution; 
but it had at least one feature super- 
added to the ritual of Shin-Gautama. 
Oo-Dhamma-Nanda, through an_inter- 
preter, addressed the assemblage. He 
held up his bare arm and they listened, 
many of them devoutly; the old woman 
still stretched out her flower. For that 
instant he was the pictorial priest, all to 
them that he could ever be. Then—ah 
me!—then he spoke. Alas, he addressed 
them as “Ladies and Gentlemen”; he 
made them a speech. It was about “ the 
work,” the work of the Society for the 
Propagation of Buddhism, of which Oo- 
Dhamma-Nanda appeared to be a corner- 
stone. “ The object of this soci’ty,” said 
he, “is that we should spread Buddhyism 
in all people whatsoever color they are.” 
He spoke slowly, with his fingers joined 
at the tips, and at the end of every sen- 
tence he swayed forward on his toes and 
back—he might have been a ward poli- 
tician addressing a crowd in the interests 
of Tammany. He referred to the new- 
made deacon—* this gentleman who ye 
see here with the specs ”—as the society’s 
ripest fruit. He made the inevitable ap- 
peal for support. “They say union is 
stren’th,” said he. He _ related, with 
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modesty, some of his own 
exploits in defence of the 
indigenous faith. He had 
shut up no less than three 
mission stations, he told us, 
mainly by force of public 
argument, and he gave us 
details of one polemical 
struggle in which the mis- 
sionary was fairly routed 
in the eyes of the audience, 
because he was unable to 
produce “anny sort of 
proof ” for the story of 
Joshua and the sun. He 
was modest, but he also 
gloried. “ If anny one gives 
throuble on these subjects,” 
said he, “just you refer 
him to me. I don’t think 
there’ll be much more anx- 
iety for public controversy 
so long as I’m around.” 
“It’s Buddhyism cum 
shillalah,” whispered the 
Stoic; and indeed the sim- 
ple grotesqueness of it did 
appear. But the same flash 
showed Oo-Dhamma- Nan - 
da in plainer revelation— 
his Western energy in full 














fling, all his vigor going 
out to preserve and pros- 
elytize, a figure of absurd 
and inconsistent violence 
vainly trying to merge itself in the great 
placid passive army of the yellow-robed. 
It proclaimed the compromise by which 
the spirit of the East might be brought 
to inhabit the blood of the West. The 
interpreter forged along, and the good 
Burmans, some of them large sub- 
scribers to the “ Society,” listened with- 
out obvious exultation, but appreciative 
and gratified. It was really not unlike 
a missionary-meeting at home; one saw 
the same depressed interest and respect- 
ful attention to the laborer returned 
from heathen vineyards. If the ladies 
had worn bonnets, the resemblance would 
have been complete. 

One thing remained to finish the or- 
dination of Asoka; he was to taste at 
once the essence of the abandonment of 
the body, to know without delay the new 
strange carelessness for the morrow which 
he was pledged to entertain. The priests 


O0-DHAMMA-NANDA 


put his begging-bowl into his hands and 
sent him among the women at the other 
side of the room. They heaped it hearti- 
ly, one after another, with good things, 
rice and cakes fried in butter and condi- 
ments, putting in their packages with 
many jokes among themselves. Oo- 
Asoka, who moved gravely upon his quest, 
looked a little dazed at the laughter. 

We went down with the crowd, which 
showed as perfunctory a spirit as ever is- 
sued from a Broadway church. Nor did 
it lack its touch of cynicism, which came 
from the subordinate official in the 
queue, and was addressed to a paddy- 
broker in a checked silk petticoat. The 
clerk; clapped the broker upon his fat 
shoulder. “*‘ They are happy men,’ ” said 
he, smiling jovially, “‘ whose natures sort 
with their vocations.’ ” 

My Stoie lifted his eyebrows. “ Ba- 
con!” said he—* Bacon—the ruffian !” 
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The Madness of Nicoletta 


(From the Memoirs of Philip Tremont 


BY MARGARET HORTON POTTER 


HUS by mid-April in that year 

(1740), the Plymouth Lass left 

me at Naples, scourged in mind 
and body, the sword-thrust in my right 
side a wound less troublesome than the 
deeper cut in my heart. Naples had only 
half a day of me, for I had no desire 
that I and my disgrace should be dis- 
covered to my mother’s family there. 
But my Italian blood going out to this 
country of my birth, and the shadow of 
Vesuvius reminding me somehow of the 
clasp of my mother’s arms, I secured 
lodging that became my _ straitened 
means with the family of a farmer, 
whose decent house and fertile strip. of 
ground lay on the southern slope of the 
mountain. Once here, separated by hun- 
dreds of miles from the least association 
with Roberta Clyde and my infamous 
duel with her dispassionate husband, the 
stress of the last horrible weeks at last 
ended, and my brain suddenly gave way! 
I fell into what I remember only as a 
long, dim, nightmarish twilight of fever 
and pain. 

It was nearly June when I woke one 
morning with the delirium gone and my 
senses normal, to find some one who had 
played a frequent part in my dreams 
sitting upon my bed. To this some one I 
had certainly never spoken a sane word; 
yet toward her I felt a very definite 
friendliness. I realized that through the 
long weeks of my illness she had been 
continually at my side, and that her 
touch had been as gentle as the May 
wind, and witha! unerringly deft. 

I remember my waking very well. I 
lay for a lovg time with my eyes half 
open, looking once in a while up at her 
pinched face and her big black eyes that 
seemed to find it hard to keep them- 
selves in the present time and upon 
present things. Nicoletta Ferrachi she 
was, daughter of mine host, a child of 





fourteen, much beaten, little cared for, 
and loved not at all by her world. So 
much I guessed now, and later learned 
for truth. 

During the week that I had still to 
spend in my room after the return to 
my senses, Nicoletta was not often with 
me; but on the first afternoon that I 
forced my way out again into God’s 
blessed sunlight I made immediate in- 
quiry for her. 

“Nicoletta? Most certainly she shall 
attend the signore. Fetch the baggage, 
*Vanni. She is, as always, moping by 
the well—” 

“Stay, Giovanni!” I eried out. “I 
will myself go to the well. Only tell me 
where it lies—” 

“ Excellency, it is too far. You ecan- 
not walk the distance.” 

“T ean,” I retorted, peevishly; and 
forthwith I went, following in the foot- 
steps of the boy John, who did not stop 
to look back at me as he led the way 
round the house and a couple of hun- 
dred yards to the southwest. Here, in 
a little hollow, beside an unused well 
half filled with rubbish, sat Nicoletta, 
a torn and ragged heap, beset by half a 
dozen pitiless little gamins. These were 
at their long-accustomed game of tor- 
menting her with insults of word and 
gesture, and with showers of little sticks 
and stones which they fiung with no lit- 
tle art, so as to strike her again and again 
in long-bruised places that showed here 
and there through her rags. 

I made short work of the small ruf- 
fians, and then stood over her for a lit- 
tle, looking down upon the rough black 
hair which hung, unbound and unkempt, 
about her shoulders. Curiously enough, 
since the use of a comb she evidently 
considered quite unnecessary, she had 
taken the trouble to twine into these 
locks of hers a few great white roses, and 
these gave me an opening for speech. 
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THE MADNESS 


“You are fond of flowers, Nicoletta,” 
I said, gently. 

The girl did not answer, but some one 
else did. Giovanni, her half-brother, 
who had remained at my elbow, touched 
my arm in a manner which I resented, 
as he said, loudly: 

“Nicoletta has devils, Excellency. 
She has been ‘touched by Satan,’ and 
sees unholy things. Come away, signore, 
She is ‘seeing’ now.” 

’Vanni’s words caused me to _ peer 
quickly down into the girl’s face. Her 
far-away eyes were gazing steadily off 
into space. She paid no attention to me. 
Suddenly, ashamed of my rudeness, I 
turned to the urchin and dismissed him 
as curtly as I could. And not until I 
was quite alone with her, out of sight 
and hearing, so far as I knew, of any of 
her tormentors, did I seat myself on the 
moss beside this little girl, the only 
being I had met whose unhappiness 
equalled mine own. And now that we 
were alone, I confess I looked for her 
to come out of her trance and thank me 
for my service. This, however, she did 
not do. Instead, a little smile over- 
spread her face, and she murmured to 
herself half a dozen caressing words, 
which I failed to catch. Laying my 
hand as gently as possible upon her arm, 
I said, quietly, 

“ What is it, Nicoletta, that you say ?”’ 

Thereupon she repeated, quite dis- 
tinctly, though still very softly: “‘ Non 
ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.’ ” 

For a moment I was silent out of sheer 
astonishment. Then I cried out, so 
sharply that she shivered: “ Nicoletta! 
Nicoletta! who taught you Latin?” 

The big eyes turned slowly upon me. 
“Latin, signore?” she asked, stupidly 
enough. 

“ Latin—Virgil—Dido. That line— 
you used it to me: ‘non ignara mali’— 
fore God it is true enough! ‘ Miseris 
succurrere disco’—an experience can 
teach us, I should know that.” 

“ What is it that you speak of, signore ? 


I was saying no word to you. I but re-- 


peated what I heard him read from the 
seroll.” 
“Tleard him read ?—who ?—when ?” 
At my tone, hard, curious, unsym- 
pathetic as it was, Nicoletta’s whole man- 
ner changed. Her lips shut tight, a lit- 
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tle sparkle came into her eyes, a spot of 
color appeared in each pallid cheek. She 
made no attempt at escape. Her at- 
titude had merely become one of rigid 
self-defence. I, too, sat silent now, 
watching her closely, doing my best to 
discover a means of safely reapproach- 
ing her former mood. I saw no opening, 
however, and therefore waited, content 
to let chance give opportunity if it 
would. After a quarter of an hour of 
silence, I laid my hand with irreproach- 
able gentleness over hers, and whispered 
into her ear, 

“Tell me more, Nicoletta, of him, of 
the scroll from which he reads.” 

She heard me, I knew. Yet for a full 
moment she made no reply. Then, when 
IT had expected that least of anything, 
she was suddenly herself again, her lip 
began to quiver, her eyes brimmed full, 
and in a moment she was sobbing her 
wretched little heart out upon my strong- 
er shoulder. I let the tears have their 
way. It is the only thing to do when 
a woman weeps because she must. When, 
after nearly half an hour, the low sobs 
ceased, and she had wiped her eyes with 
her hair, she stood up quickly, with re- 
morse in her look. 

“ Signor—Signor Filippo! I have hurt 
you! See—you are not well! The face 
is white—you are sick again. The 
saints forgive me! May the padrona 
seold as I deserve! Come back to your 
bed.” 

“Bed! Tush, child! Nay, come here! 
You shall tell me now, after this, about 
him and the scroll you were speaking of. 
Sit back again—come.” And I seized 
her by the hand and tried to draw her 
again down beside me. 

Again I-was wrong, as indeed I might 
have known I should be. The nurse in 
her was uppermost now, and in the end 
T had to submit to being dragged back 
to my cool room, and was weak enough 
finally to confess that the wretched bed 
in which my body had worn a great 
hollow was, after all, what I needed. 

It was not till two days after that I 
found my Italian at the well again, this 
time alone, and deep in a trance, her 
knitting forgotten at her side, a handful 
of late violets clasped to her breast, her 
lips smiling, her head thrown a little 
back as if to catch a distant sound. 
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I sat down by her, determined on no 
false moves this time. Doing my best 
to fit my voice to her state of mind, I 
said, “Is it music?” 

To my great satisfaction she nodded. 

“Who plays?” 

“Aurelia. She is a stranger, newly 
come to the city, staying in the house 
of Laches the Greek, as companion to 
his wife.” 

“ And what is it that she plays?” 

“OQh—the lyre,—an __ instrument 
brought from Greece. But her song is 
one that he wrote.” 

“He? Laches?”’ 

“Nay. Tibullus,” was the quiet, smil- 
ing reply. 

“ And where is Tibullus ?” 

“ Beside Claudia. They are all in the 
peristylum of Laches’ house. He is 
twining camellias for Aurelia to wear at 
the end of the song. He—” 

“Tell me first of the _ peristylum. 
What is it like? How do they sit?” 

“The peristylum? That is the open 
court, and in it is a marble basin filled 
with water in which fishes swim. And 
all about in the court are flowers 
and bushes, and little white statues 
such as Tibullus carves. And around 
the edge of the open space are white 
columns, with vines upon them. Back 
of these comes a wide covered space where 
there are stools* of white with yellow 
covers, and there are red embroideries 
upon the floor and some upon the walls. 
But most of the walls are painted red, 
and have many pictures on them of wo- 
men flying, and men in long cloaks, and 
cupids with flowers. Tibullus has carved 
a eupid in marble for the basin, and 
Laches gave him much money for it.” 

“ Ah, Tibullus is a sculptor, then?” 

“Ja” 

“ And he also writes songs?” 

“Yes—but not for money.” 

“What does he look like, this Ti- 
bullus of thine ?”’ 

“Mine! He is not mine! He—he— 
oh, Mary! He is so beautiful!—He is 
fine and tall and dark; and his black hair 
is thick and curls about his head. It 
is bound about with a golden fillet stuck 
full of white flowers. His tunic is yel- 
low, embroidered in leaves of gold. 
About his neck hangs a golden chain. 
This was given to him by the great men 


of the city, because he made a beautiful 
statue of Hereules and the Stag, that is 
now standing in the public baths—” 

“Baths, Nicoletta? Is this city that 
you speak of Rome ?”’ 

Nicoletta shook her head impatiently. 
“No, no. See, now the doves are flying 
over Tibullus’ head. The song is fin- 
ished. Tibullus is crowning Aurelia 
with his wreath. She kisses him for it 
upon the cheek —laughing. Claudia’s 
face—her face—I cannot see it now—” 

The eager, delighted sperkle of Nico- 
letta’s eyes died away. Her cheeks 
paled again. Rather wearily she pushed 
the heavy hair back from her neck, and 
turned to me with a look of something 
like mingled shame and distrust. Then 
with great reluctance she faltered out, 

“Will Signor Filippo forgive me for— 
the—wickedness—I have talked to him?” 

“ Wickedness, child?” I asked, vaguely. 

“Oh, signore, signore, be merciful to 
me! Truly I am possessed of devils; 
yet I have committed no sin that I know 
that should bring the shame upon me. 
Oh—the Father Pasquale gives me of 
the Body of our Lord on Sundays now 
with sore misgiving. My soul is not 
likely to be sent happily forth from pur- 
gatory. Signore, if you tell of what | 
have talked to you to-day, there will be 
a beating from la padrona, and I shal! 
be pinched and pulled by all the boys. 
My arms are very sore now—” 

“*Sh! little one. Be easy! No living 
soul shall hear a word of what you have 
told. But, Nicoletta, if I can help you 
in this thing, will you not let me?” 

To my surprise the girl flushed vivid- 
ly and her head drooped before me. 

“T—am more wicked than you can 
think,” she said, with a physical effort. 
“T do not want to lose the visions. I 
do not want to lose—him.” 

“ Tibullus ?” 

She nodded, at the same time turning 
her face from me. 

Thereupon I caught her hand again 
and held it by force, pressing it reassur- 
ingly. “ Nicoletta, there is no wicked- 
ness in what you see. It is only some- 
thing very wonderful. You have no 
devils. Of that I am sure. If you like, 
I will go to the father and tell him what 
T think of you and of this second sight 
of yours.” 





THE MADNESS 


“Tf you could—if you could make him 
think that I am not sinful! He will be- 
lieve you, because you are a great gen- 


tleman—” 
“But then, Nicoletta, if I accomplish 
this for you, you must then help me.” 
“Telp you, signore? I? How can I— 


but a low-born creature—” 

“Tf I tell you what you can do for 
me, Nicoletta, you will do it?” 

“Anything! Anything that it shall 
please the signore to ask! But—” 

“Then it is this. You must take me 
with you again, and many times, to the 
city where Tibullus dwells. You must 
tell me all that he does, and how he lives, 
and all that goes on about him. In this 
way, Nicoletta, you will help me to for- 
get my own unhappiness; and some day 
you may do the world a good by it.” 

“The signore laughs at me,” she said, 
nervously twisting her dress, and just 
upon the verge of tears again. 

“ Nicoletta! Have I shown myself 
unkind to you?” 

At that she melted, and though she 
still protested a little about recounting 
any more of her wonder-scenes, we ended 
by concluding the bargain that, after I 
had been to Father Pasquale about her 
state of soul, I might come every after- 
noon to the well, where, if she could go 
herself to the distant city, I should see 
everything as clearly as she could make 
me by means of her description. 

On the day following this little scene 
I went first of all to Father Pas- 
quale, a very kindly man, who was 
sufficiently troubled over Nicoletta’s 
case to be glad of the opportunity of 
discussing it intelligently. From him I 
found that the girl’s strange visions had 
begun immediately after a sharp illness, 
during which, as I surmised from certain 
points, the girl had been almost crim- 
inally neglected. So much ascertained, 
[ turned to my original object in seeking 
out the priest, and, after some little ex- 
position, happily succeeded in convincing 
him that the child was perfectly inno- 
cent of evil in mind and heart, and that 
the communion was in no danger of 
disaffection through contact with her. 

The little maid herself kept her prom- 
ise to me faithfully, and came, after a 
time, I think, to rejoice in me as a con- 
fidant. Almost every afternoon I sought 
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her at the old well; and, as often as I 
went, got from her lips some new and 
perfect description of life in a bygone 
day, as clearly expressed as, and infinitely 
more detailed than the accounts I find 
in Pliny or Plutarch, or even in the 
divine Horace himself. The girl’s stories 
held me enthralled. I, too, had _be- 
gun to live the life of Tibullus, the 
young, beautiful, and _ god - endowed 
sculptor of an ancient Roman city. Un- 
reservedly I heard of everything that 
my companion saw, every scene of Ro- 
man life in which the young man fig- 
ured; for he, as I shortly discovered, 
was never off the stage of her vision. 
It seemed as if his sunny life had been 
given to fill her joyless one. However 
that might be, and in whatever degree 
Nicoletta cared for him, I never caught 
in her the slightest tinge of jealousy of 
his relationships with the women that 
formed part of his existence. But that 
these relationships meant much to him 
neither Nicoletta nor I could doubt. 

It was apparent enough to me from 
the first that the two maidens Claudia 
and Aurelia—Claudia, who had known 
Tibullus from babyhood, and Aurelia, 
who had first beheld him a few short 
weeks before—were both head over ears 
in love with the fellow. Accepting Ni- 
coletta’s own judgment as a fair one, I 
came shortly to espouse the cause of 
Claudia, who, in all justice, as it seemed 
to both of us, should have had him. But 
Aurelia was extremely beautiful, very 
sprightly, very witty, and coquette enough 
to make Tibullus fear indifference at 
every turn. Claudia, on the other hand, 
had long before shown her whole heart 
quite freely to the youth, whose fidelity 
she had never had eause to doubt. So, 
wherever he went, Tibullus bore with 
him a burden of love; for he knew that 
in all honor he was bound to Claudia. 
As the days went by and Aurelia grew 
warmer to him, he became more moody, 
more troubled, more silent. He carried 
his melancholy wherever he went: to the 
forum on oratorical days, to the temple 
at sacrifice, to the baths, to the tribunal, 
and to the theatre, where my inspired 
mentor quoted to me bits of the tragedies 
of Aeschylus, comedies of Aristophanes, 
and some Latin dramas with which I was 
unfamiliar. In every pleasure, in every 
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public duty, he showed himself a differ- 
ent man. His face was older than it had 
been, his step less buoyant, his laughter 
less ready, his songs less impassioned. 
Only at one hour and in one place was 
he, as of old, his true self always. This 
was in his work-room, of a morning, be- 
fore he went forth into the world. 

I have always liked to think him an 
admirable sculptor; and from what I 
learned of his high favor in the city, 
I believed him so to be. At any rate, 
he loved his work; and that is much. 
Graceful, not powerful, were the things 
he fashioned: sleeping cupids, chaste 
Dianas, Apollos more than one, a dan- 
cing-girl, with flying, diaphanous dra- 
pery—all the simple, eternal subjects that 
his world knew and continually required, 
and of which, it seemed, he had not yet 
wearied. 

He was at work one morning, quite 
early, upon a grape-crowned Bacchus 
that promised well, when there came an 
interruption that, as Nicoletta related it, 
brought me a little pang of uneasiness. 
Aurelia herself invaded his sanctum, and 
severed the last bond that held him 
faithful to the old existence.  Aurelia’s 
shadow lay across his doorway; Claudia’s 
broken love lay shadowlike across his 
heart. I shook my head frowningly at 
the incident; and Nicoletta seized my 
hand in indignant sympathy. 

Aurelia had come to bespeak a statue 
of herself. Had he strength to refuse 
her? He might have, possibly; yet after 
a look into her eyes (they were Roberta’s 
own, I think), I knew J could not;—nor 
did he. So a day or two later the Bacchus 
was put aside and the new sittings be- 
gan. Such sittings as they must be— 
ay me! I could have pictured them well 
enough, I thought, without Nicoletta’s 
description. After a day or two, how- 
ever, it appeared that my conjectures 
were wrong. Here was the studio, the 
midsummer sun pouring through the 
half-open roof so blindingly that once or 
twice the lady begged to have the blue 
awning pulled across the space for the 
sake of her eyes. And here were the 
bright walls, stueecoed in vermilion, and 
freseoed with a thousand fairylike fig- 
ures. Here were statues, three or four, 
of Tibullus’ own fashioning, grouped in 
a semicirele about the shrine of his Lares. 


Here, finally, upon a raised dais, was 
Aurelia herself, radiant as her name, 
crowned with camellias, golden-girdled, 
big-eyed, flushed, and—angry; for, be- 
low her, at a little distance, stood Tibul- 
lus, working in dogged silence, looking 
at her with hard, technical eyes, biting 
his lip now and then to keep back the 
usual song, withdrawing from her hourly 
more and more, lest she should see the 
mortal struggle that went on within him. 
This last I say on my own authority, as 
having loved. 

Each morning, when the work-hours 
were over and Aurelia gone, I thought 
that the man, in his solitude, must show 
forth some of his true feeling. But no. 
Every noon he carefully covered the un- 
finished statue with a yellow cloth, re- 
placed his tools in their box beside it, 
ate what he had in the house, and there- 
after hurried away to the house of 
Claudia, his betrothed: this until I be- 
gan to doubt my hastily formed decision 
that it was Aurelia whom he loved. In 
a week my sympathies had, in some in- 
explicable way, slipped round, till I was 
all for Aurelia, heart and soul, and suf- 
fered almost as much as she from Tibul- 
lus’ unmannerly frigidity. In the after- 
hours that he spent with the dark-browed 
Claudia, once or twice I seented a hint 
of jealousy for her lover; but I think 
that at that time she suspected no serious 
feeling between him and her rival. 

One morning Nicoletta came to me 
sorrowfully to tell me that for two 
nights past she had seen Tibullus, dress- 
ed as for the day, in his studio, half the 
time walking the floor, half the time on 
his knees before the unfinished statue of 
Aurelia. To this day I remember my 
keen satisfaction on hearing the state- 
ment; and eagerly enough did I await 
Nicoletta’s afternoon leisure to know if 
a crisis might not be discernible through 
his daytime calm. 

The instant that the tedious din- 
ner hour was over, la padrona and the 
gamins were free to see me and Nico- 
letta hastening along the’ well-trodden 
path to the old well. My comrade was 
unwontedly nervous and excited to-day, 
and I began to fear that she was going 
to be unable to pierce the veil of years. 
At last, however, she found the figures 
that she sought in the gloom of their 
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great distance, and presently we were 
together in the studio, close beside the 
two principal actors in our drama. 
‘There was Aurelia, stiff and silent, on 
her chair; stiff and silent on the floor 
in front of her stood the sculptor, work- 
ing over his clay. Between them the sun 
glared blindingly, and the air was heavy 
with the sickly perfume of the jasmine. 
Nicoletta’s senses had suddenly become 
marvellously keen. She fairly read the 
minds of the beings before her. Her 
naked, graphic language I cannot get 
into English. Oh, that I might! But 
the scene holds, none the less. 

For the past half-hour tears had lain 
very close to Aurelia’s eyelids, and many 
incoherent, heart-sick words hovered 
upon her tongue. But her modesty for- 
bade what her desire dictated, and what 
she really did at length was to lean for- 
ward fearfully, and say, in a tone that 
was half whisper, half gasp, 

“ 'Tibullus—how is it that I have made 
you hate me?” 

The sculptor’s instrument dropped 
from his hand. Helpless and speechless, 
he looked up into Aurelia’s face. At 
that look she, who, in a sudden terror, 
had half risen from her place, sank back 
again, and in tremulous silence waited. 
Tibullus made no move to recommence 
his work. He stood perfectly still beside 
the clay, head bent, eyes now forced to 
the floor, fighting—for the last time— 
for Claudia. The pain of it grew pres- 
ently past endurance. Suddenly his head 
went up, his clinched hands straightened 
themselves out. With one bound, and 
a deep, inarticulate ery, he was at Au- 
relia’s side, and had thrown himself on 
his knees, his head in her lap. Then 
there poured from his lips such a flood of 
Latin love as Nicoletta could scarce re- 
peat rapidly enough, or I translate with 
any surety. But Aurelia heard it all, 
and understood. The tears had come 
now, but their bitterness was gone. It 
was because her misery was at an end 
that she wept. Presently he sought her 
hands, and she made no resistance when 
he clasped them both to his breast. Then 
his face was upraised to hers, with a look 
of entreaty that needs no translaticn, 
though it spoke the oldest language that 
earth has known. Again Aurelia yielded. 
Slowly, slowly her adorable head bent 
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down toward his. Then—Nicoletta’s lit- 
tle shiver told me when the lips met. 
And so they rested—one second—two— 
three—the Italian girl sitting motion- 
less, palpitating beside me, uttering not 
a word; I myself quite chilled with eager- 
ness. All at once Nicoletta gave a sharp 
cry, and seized my hand. 

“ Che cosa é?” I whispered, fearfully. 

“Claudia! One moment ago Claudia 
stood at the door of the work-room. She 
saw them there—she said nothing—she 
looked—and she went away again. Ah, 
Signor Filippo, what means it? What 
will happen to him now?” 

“ How was it that she looked ?” I asked. 

“ White—so white. And one hand she 
put to her head, and afterwards held with 
it her throat. Now—Tibullus has taken 
his lips away. He draws Aurelia down 
beside him. His hands are holding hers 
still. He is speaking to Apollo—I can- 
not hear—they fade.—They fade. I can 
see no more to-day. I am very tired, 
signore.” 

Nicoletta closed her eyes and leaned 
back upon my arm, resting there heavily 
for a few seconds, till I feared that she 
might be in a faint. But shortly her eyes 
came open, and afterwards we both arose 
and made our way back to the farm- 
house without speaking. Our minds were 
on the selfsame subject. I was very 
uneasy for Tibullus’ coming scene with 
Claudia; but even I apprehended nothing 
more than the inevitable storm, a broken 
troth-plight, a few days of remorse for 
the man, a longer period of tears for 
Claudia, and then—Aurelia’s wedding 
with the sculptor. Certainly the thing 
could searcely have been helped. Tibul- 
lus was but human, and Aurelia no weak- 
er than the ordinary woman. But I put 
them away from me for the day; and, 
a touch of the old pain in my side com- 
ing on me in the evening, I retired at 
sunset, and went immediately to sleep. 

It was but an hour after dawn next 
morning when there came a fluttering 
knock upon my door. I was up, having 
waked early to pay for my early retire- 
ment, and therefore I opened it myself. 
Outside, wild-eyed and white, stood 
Nicoletta. 

“ Ohild!—child!—what has happened 
to you? What is it?” 

For answer she stared up into my face 
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and smiled—a smile that makes me shiv- 
er yet when I think of it. Without hesi- 
tation I went to her, picked her up in my 
arms, and carrying her over to my bed, 
laid her down upon it, and would have 
left her to call her father, when she sud- 
denly stretched out both arms to me and 
cried, in a low, piteous voice: 

“Tibullus is dead, signore,—Tibullus 
is dead. Last night—as he slept—came 
Claudia, creeping in upon him, and 
through his neck, at the back, she drove 
her long, golden pin. So he writhed and 
cried aloud, and spoke her name before 
he died.” 

Then, without any warning, Nicoletta 
burst into a peal of laughter, the laugh- 
ter of one gone truly mad at last. 

The next hour was one which I can 
scarce bear to recall. The poor girl had 
lost all control of herself and her nerves; 
and in my own still weakened condition 
I found it at times almost impossible to 
hold her. She struggled, she fought, she 
struck at me; froth came to her lips, her 
eyes grew wild and bloodshot, and pres- 
ently I began to wonder vaguely which 
of us would hold out longest. My 
strength was failing, while her on- 
slaughts seemed to increase in fury and 
in frequency. In the moment or two 
while I could still hold her down, I be- 
thought myself rapidly of some possible 
expedient in the unexpected dilemma; 
and, an idea coming to me, I determined 
to try it before shouting for help. 

“ Nicoletta,” I said, sharply, “ Tibul- 
lus is angered with you for this be- 
havior.” 

“Tibullus!” The ery rang forth, piti- 
ably, from her lips, and was followed oy 
a sudden stillness. I was successful. 
The name, if not the other words, had 
eaught her instantly. Now she lay in 
my arms, quivering and faintly moan- 
ing, like a wounded animal. I tried hard 
to soothe her further by stroking the 
rough hair back from her face, chafing 
her hands, which were quite cold, and 
wiping off her cheeks, which were wet 
with tears. Every now and then be- 
tween the little sobs she faintly gasped 
out the name of the unreal being that 
had brought her to this pass. 

At intervals during that morning, de- 
tail by detail, sentence by sentence, 








Nicoletta recounted to me the murder of 
Tibullus. Therefore I have still the 
clear picture of how the young Roman 
lay upon his couch, smiling through his 
dreams, Aurelia filling his whole heart 
at last; how Claudia, having bribed his 
slave under a false pretence, was ad- 
mitted to the house, and stole into his 
sleeping-room; how, for many minutes, 
she stood over him, with murder in her 
heart, relentlessly noting all the beauty 
of his face and form—that beauty which 
she had vowed should never belong to 
another; how, finally, she had drawn 
from her head-dress the long, cruel pin, 
with its amethystine top, and, without a 
quiver, had placed its fine point most 
skilfully just under the spinal cord at 
the base of the brain. Then, with the 
wild resolution of a creature crazed by 
jealousy, she drove it into him. 

Tibullus saw and knew her at the last 
—knew why she came, and made no ef- 
fort to live. “Claudia!” was the last 
word on his lips. The other name re- 
mained in his heart, unspoken, as if it 
were not fit for the ears of his mur- 
deress. 

Nicoletta did not make the death scene 
horrible. Death had by this time lost 
its terror for her. Although I could 
find no physical reason, although I still 
believe her to have been bodily strong, 
the little Italian with whom I had 
spent so many fascinating hours herself 
slipped out of the world at sunset on that 
day, leaving her dead hand tightly clasp- 
ed in mine. I was the only one, I think, 
who caught her last, half-finished sen- 
tence— 

“The streets are silent now; the tem- 
ples are deserted; the walls are fallen; 
no man—” 

When my grief ended, I remembered 
this as a prophecy. It was not till eight 
years had passed, and I was again living 
happily in England, when a paragraph 
in one of the gazettes raised this curious 
story to remarkable consequence in my 
philosophy; for it was in the farm of 
Nicoletta’s father that the workmen of 
Charles the Third discovered to human 
eyes the first houses of that long-buried 
city whose ghostly inhabitants had haunt- 
ed the brain of my poor little comrade— 
the Roman city of Pompeii. 
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wonder, vaguely, what was this new 

thing called electricity long before 
Benjamin Franklin’s famous  experi- 
ments. But it was when Franklin show- 
ed that the lightning drawn from the 
clouds, and the sparks one gets from rub- 
bing a cat’s fur briskly, are one and the 
same that interest became acute. 

Franklin was not merely the first of 
the great electricians, but a thinker as 
well. It is surprising to follow all his 
ingenious researches and realize how far 
he actually got. It was he, for example, 
who was the first electrocutionist—though 
his victims were hens rather than mur- 
derers—and it was he who first employed 
electricity for cooking. 

Over the true nature of the thing whose 
properties he did so much to unravel, 
Franklin pondered long and hard. When, 
said he, I take a glass rod and rub it with 
a piece of flannel, I find that it will at- 
tract or repel certain substances—pith 
balls, for instance. Under a convenient 
arrangement, I can make this property 
pass, so it appears, through a wire, and 
produce the same effects at a considerable 
distance. What has happened? There 
were two alternatives. The particules of 
the glass rod might have been thrown into 
an especial form of motion, and this mo- 
tion might produce attraction or repul- 
sion, as it ran in one direction or the 
other. Electricity, passing through a 
wire, might in such a case be compared 
to a wave that travels across a pond. On 
the other hand, electricity might be a 
sort of fluid, a real substance, invisible, 
imponderable, subtle beyond any other 
known force. 

Franklin’s mind was of the concrete 
sort, and the last explanation seemed to 
him to cover the known facts in the most 
satisfactory way. His conjecture was 
that all bodies are normally electrified at 
all times. Under certain circumstances 
the quantity of electricity contained in 


P ronder, va the world had begun to 


Newest Definitions of Electricity 


BY CARL 





SNYDER 


a given body could be increased; it would 
then display the properties of what is 
called positive electrification. If the nor- 
mal quantity of the fluid was decreased, 
it would become negative. This subtle 
fluid must possess a sort of inertia; it 
seems to flow from a higher to a lower 
level, like water. Hence, for example, 
the appearance of the electric spark. The 
latter was the passage of a quantity of 
electricity from a positive or negative 
to a more nearly neutral stage. 

Then other discoveries intervened. The 
matter hardly seemed so simple. First 
came Volta’s invention of the voltaic 
pile, as it came to be called—that from 
an alternate arrangement of different 
metals, like copper and zine, with bits 
of moist paper in between, an electric 
current would arise. From this came the 
modern battery, such as runs our tele- 
phones and fans and electric bells, and 
it was with this that Davy produced such 
marvellous effects, dissolving substances 
hitherto thought to be elements, and 
showing the intimate relations of elec- 
tricity and chemical affinity. 

And after this, Faraday, revealing how 
the armature of a magnet, swung round 
mechanically in the magnetic field, would 
give rise to a new kind of current, one 
that seemed to pulsate backward and for- 
ward with extraordinary rapidity,—what 
used to be called, to distinguish it from 
the voltaic current, faradic electricity, as 
the first was called, quite wrongfully, 
galvanic electricity, after Galvani, the 
predecessor of Volta. Nowadays the lat- 
ter is regarded simply as a continuous 
current, the former the alternating cur- 
rent. Finally came the measurement of 
the speed at which electricity travels. 
It was found to be the same as that of 
light, 184,000 miles per second. 

If the ideas of Franklin seemed to fit 
in fairly voll with the discoveries of 
Volta and his immediate successors, it 
was not the same with the amazing per- 
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formances of Faraday. Davy and Arago 
had shown that an ordinary voltaic cur- 
rent, passing in a coil about a soft iron 
bar, converts the bar into a magnet so 
long as the current lasts. Faraday re- 
versed this, and found that simply by 
pushing a bar of iron toward or away 
from a magnet generates a current. The 
latter was so small that though the great 
experimenter had his finest instruments 
trained to detect any effect, if there was 
one, it was days before he discovered 
that the thing he sought was actually 
there. But it was the seed of the oak. 
The modern development of Faraday’s 
device is represented in the giant gen- 
erators at Niagara Falls, where a line 
of ten massive dynamos converts the 
equivalent of 50,000 horse-power into a 
current of electricity, and sends it wav- 
ing through the cables to Buffalo. 

No better example could be chosen to 
stimulate the imagination and make it 
ask questions. Throw off the “load” of 
these Niagara generators, and at the same 
time shut the water from the penstocks 
which supply the power which turns them, 
and they will go on spinning for hours, 
so perfectly are they poised. But throw 
on the “load,” and a power of 50,000 
horse is consumed in keeping them going. 
Yet to the eye there has been no visible 
change; simply a shunt current has been 
sent through the coils of the dynamos and 
made of these inert masses of steel power- 
ful magnets. To whirl the armatures in 
this magnetie “field” now requires tre- 
mendous power. What, then, are the 
armatures doing? They touch nothing. 
They are simply cutting the invisible 
“lines of force” which radiate through 
the field, and it is doing this work which 
constitutes the so-called “load.” They 
are cutting paths through an invisible 
something which lies beyond human ken, 
but which is nevertheless as real as the 
waters through which the Deutschland 
ploughs its way; and some of its proper- 
ties are measurable. 

It was clear enough that any theory 
of electricity must take into account all 
these relations between the “ fluid” and 
magnetism; and here Franklin’s notions 
seemed rather crude. Moreover, the cu- 
rious fact that light and electricity travel 
at the same unthinkable speed readily 
suggested that there might be intimate 


relations between these two sets of phe- 
nomena as well. Meanwhile, in the do- 
main of optics, some novel conceptions 
had surged. 

Sir Isaac Newton was among the first 
to go very deeply into the nature of light; 
it was he who first split up the sunbeam 
into the rainbowlike spectrum, and it 
was his discoveries in this field that gave 
him his fame, and made the world listen, 
later on, when he proposed to reduce the 
universe to a mathematical equation. 
Like all great men of science, Newton 
was endowed with a lively and very vivid 
imagination, and it was needful for him, 
as it was for Franklin and Faraday, to 
make pictures about the matters of his 
thought. Regarding light, as regarding 
electricity, two conceptions in particular 
were open. Light might be, like sound 
in air, merely the rapid vibration of an 
invisible and imponderable something; or 
it might be pictured as an incessant hail 
of bodies so minute as to equally escape 
all means of direct investigation. 

Newton pondered deeply, then chose 
the latter. He called the minute bodies 
his faney had created “ corpuscles,” and 
in terms of these he built up the New- 
tonian theory of light. It did not stand 
very long, and by the time the last cen- 
tury had got fairly on its feet the scien- 
tifie world had given its suffrage to the 
rival undulatory theory of Newton’s con- 
temporary, Huygens. The latter, in the 
hands of Young and Fresnel, imagined 
light simply as a peculiar wave, or wob- 
ble-and-wave, in the unending ether 
which fills up the blue outside the sky. 

Later, to the mind of Clerk Maxwell, 
the English physicist who died so young, 
came the thought that electricity and 
light are, at bottom, identical — light, 
short ether waves; electricity, long ones. 
Maxwell never lived to see his brilliant 
guess verified. Heinrich Hertz, of Karls- 
ruhe, did that, ten or fifteen years after 
Maxwell was gone. It was Hertz’s dis- 
covery, as every school-boy knows, which 
made possible the wireless telegraph. 

Naturally, then, scientific workers came 
to think of electricity in the same terms 
as those of light. Franklin’s “ fluid” 
theory was discarded, along with New- 
ton’s corpuscles, and dismissed. 

Recently the distinguished successor 
of Clerk Maxwell in the chair of physics 
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at Cambridge, England, Professor J. J. 
Thomson, took these relics from their 
hiding-place, and found them singularly 
alive. The result is what has come to be 
known as the electron, or corpuscular 
theory of electricity, and, by inference, 
since the two can no longer be kept 
separate, of light as well. And there is 
hot talk now between the adherents of 
the newly old and the oldly new. 

Readers whose memories rup_ back 
twenty years may recall something of 
the flutter aroused when Sir William 
Crookes sought to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a fourth state of matter. Study- 
ing the peculiar actions which go on in 
that same Crookes tube which has become 
so familiar as the source of the Réntgen 
rays, Professor Crookes was led to the 
belief that the beautiful velvety green- 
ish glow inside the vacuum tube which 
comes when an electric discharge passes 
is due to the inecandescence of tiny frag- 
ments of matter, travelling at an in- 
credible speed. But many doubted. 

Professor J. J. Thomson has found a 
way to measure the speed of these par- 
ticules, their weight, or mass, as_ well 
—in a word, to demonstrate that they 
are real. They seem to be wonderful as 
well, for they are the smallest things 
known to man, and it may be that out 
of them the universe is made. Taking a 
leaf from Newton’s note-book, Professor 
Thomson calls them corpuscles. It is 
rather bewildering to be told that these 
corpuscles may turn out to be electricity, 
matter, light, the aurora borealis, mag- 
netism, chemical affinity, and various 
other trifles, all at once. 

These corpuscles have introduced an 
utterly new conception into the domain 
of electricity—that the latter is atomic in 
character, or, according to the new ideas, 
atomic in structure. In order to get at 
some sort of a working model of the pro- 
cesses which go on in his laboratory, the 
chemist was obliged to resort to the no- 
tion of ultimate units of matter, atoms 
—literally, that which cannot be cut. 
Choosing the lightest of the atoms, that 
of hydrogen, as a basis, the chemist 
weighs and measures his atoms of gold 
or sulphur or iron as if they were so 
much sugar or salt in his scale pans. A 
few years ago the notion that there ex- 
ists a similar natural unit of electricity 
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would have been deemed bizarre enough. 
But the researches of Professor Thom- 
son and others have shown that the bits 
of flying matter in the nearly absolute 
vacuum of a Crookes tube bear a high 
electrical charge; a stream of them may 
be bent and deflected by a magnet as if 
it were a piece of iron. Having found 
an extremely ingenious way actually 
to count: the number of corpuscles 
within a tube, and knowing the total 
amount of electricity they bore, it was 
merely a problem in very long division 
to caleulate the charge on each cor- 
puscle. No matter what the origin of the 
corpuscles, or the substances employed, 
this charge is always the same. It is 
nature’s electrical unit; obviously it 
needed a label, and Professor Stoney 
called it an electron. 

Now, the initiate are endeavoring to de- 
termine what is the relationship of the 
electrical charge, the electron, to the bit 
of matter, the corpuscle, which carries it. 
Strange as it may seem, this may be but 
a schoolman’s riddle. The electron is 
known only as it is associated with a 
something which has mass, or weight— 
that is, matter—brief, the corpuscles. In 
turn, the corpuscles are unknown save 
as possessing the properties of an elec- 
trified body — brief, surrounded by or 
charged with an electron. Are what we, 
in our ignorance, term matter and elec- 
tricity, then, so indissolubly bound up 
together that they are to all intents one 
and the same? 

That is how it looks now. The chem- 
ist’s atom, in the new view, becomes but 
an aggregation of electrified corpuscles. 
The mass of the latter is but a thou- 
sandth part of that of the lightest of atoms 
—that of hydrogen; but a hundred-thou- 
sandth part of that of an atom of silver 
or gold. Clusters of these corpuscles, 
varying in number and arrangement, but 
absolutely identical among themselves, 
build up the different kinds of matter— 
the eighty or ninety “elements” known 
to the chemist. The corpuscles, in a 
word, constitute primal matter; they are 
the stuff of which all existing things, a 
starfish or a planet, a music-box or a 
mummy, are made. 

On the other hand, the electrician is 
invited to see in the passage of a 10,000- 
kilowatt current but a drift of corpuscles, 
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or, if you prefer, electrons, along a wire. 
It is rather staggering, but the drift may 
be swift. Professor Thomson calculates 
the speed of the corpuscles in a Crookes 
tube at rather more than 50,000 miles per 
second — about one-third the speed of 
light. Professor Becquerel figures that 
the peculiar uranium radiation called 
after him the Becquerel rays travel at 
twice this rate. It is but a step to im- 
agine others partaking of space with the 
voracity of light, and, what is the same, 
of electricity itse lf. 

But this is merely a restatement, in 
slightly altered terms, of Franklin’s old 
idea. A fluid need not be so grossly 
sensible as molasses, for example, to be a 
something which flows. So, in the pres- 
ent view, as water is a fluid made up of 
particles, which, in the form of vapor, 
in the air, may escape our senses, so elec- 
tricity is but a fluid made up of par- 
ticles—electrons or corpuscles—of so ex- 
tremely subtle a nature as to be sensible 
only under conditions of extreme con- 
densation, just as the water vapor must 
condense to drops before we become clear- 
ly aware of its presence. Such, in very 
crude fashion, is the new view. 

Those who were reared to the Maxwell 
ideas, regarding electricity as a wave and 


wobble in the highly hypothetical ether, 
have not failed to implant upon the new 
theory their collective feet. The mat- 
ter, however, seems hardly to demand 
such vigorous discussion. For one may 
ask, in turn, what is this electrically 
charged corpuscle, this electron? Per- 
haps the ether still exists, filling the wavy 
ways, and the electron may be a sort of 
ether-strain or whirl—even the vor- 
tex-ring imagined long ago by Lord 
Kelvin. 

Here available evidence stops, and fan- 
ey may have freest rein. So, if we like, 
we may imagine light to be just what old 
Sir Isaac imagined it long ago—just a 
bombardment of the retina by a hail of 
flying corpuscles, given off by every in- 
candescent body. If this be a little amaz- 
ing, seeing how sensitive is the active 
part of the eye, we may reflect that the 
corpuscle is amazingly small. We lack 
appropriate units of measurement, for to 
compute them in fractions of an inch 
would be like measuring the thickness of 
a hair, say, in fractions of a mile. Lord 
Kelvin figures out an average atom at 
about one twenty-five-millionth of an 
inch in diameter. A corpuscle is certain- 
ly not more than a thousandth part of 
that, and it may be a great deal less. 


A Song for the Living 
BY MILDRED I. McNEAL 


ET thyself be in tune! 


Life is so sweet and goes so very soon! 
Miss not a single change or charm it has— 
Bend to it and dance with it as the grass 
Plays with the sun in June. 
So rare and brief a thing 
For happiness was meant 
And all delight. 
Time only for a song— 
A smile—a blossoming, 
With now and then an hour 
For silence and content. 
Live like the flower— 
Under the sun by day, 
The stars by night. 
Life is a gift, and gifts are sweet alway, 
But even the sweetest passes very soon, 
Then put thyself in tune! 








The Queen’s Death 


[An unpublished Poem by Bret Harte] 


When your men bowed heads together 
With hushed lips, 

And the globe swung out from gladness 
To eclipse, 


When your drums from the equator 
To the pole 

Carried round it an unending 
Funeral roll, 


When your capitals from Norway 
To the Cape 

Through their streets and from their houses 
Trailed their crape, 


Still the sun awoke to gladness 
As of old, 

And the stars their midnight beauty 
Still unrolled, 


For the glory born of Goodness 
Never dies, 

And its flag is not half-masted 
In the skies. 


Some Letters 


of Bret Harte 


BY MARY STUART BOYD 


HIS article does not propose to 
Tt touch upon the published writings 
of an author whose work is world- 
famed; it would speak of Francis Bret 
Harte as he showed himself to his per- 
sonal friends. Of distinguished appear- 
ance, courteous, and possessed of infinite 
tact, a warm welcome everywhere await- 
ed him; yet, though his admirers were 
countless, those he admitted to the privi- 
lege of intimacy were few. The bestowal 
of his friendship was a matter entirely 
of personal preference, and though his 
circle numbered many of noted intellect 
and noble birth, it included others whose 
only claim to his regard was their affec- 
tion for him. Having once chosen his 
friends, Bret Harte adhered to them stead- 
fastly, grudging neither time nor trouble 
on their behalf. Looking through hun- 
dreds of letters written to our small house- 
hold alone under dates varying from 
1883 to 1902, we marvel that he, whose 
every written word commande a high 
market value, should have wielded so 
prodigal a pen in purely private corre- 
spondence. 
One feature that could not fail to 


strike Bret Harte’s associates was his 
strong attachment to the land of his 
birth. Throughout his long exile his 
love for and loyalty towards his father- 
land never wavered. America was al- 
ways “ my country ” with him; and I re- 
member how he flushed with almost boy- 
ish pleasure when, in driving through 
some casual rural festivities, his quick 
eye noted a stray American flag among 
the display of bunting. At the time 
when there was some foolish talk of war 
between Britain and America, he, while 
deploring even the suggestion of such a 
satastrophe, earnestly avowed his inten- 
tion of instantly returning to his own 
country should hostilities break out. 

That an absence extending over nearly 
quarter of a century failed to dim his 
vivid recollection of the beauties of the 
Sierras that form so regal a background 
to most of his stories, the following ex- 
tract from a letter written in Switzerland 
on September £, 1895, proves: 

“T have been wandering ever since I 
left England on the 19th of August... . 
I came direct to Cologne, without stop- 
ping at Aix as I had intended, and met 
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my friend there, with the son of one of 
his friends, and together we three made 
some trips up and down the Rhine in 
the hottest weather I ever experienced in 
Europe, and .the densest crowds 1 ever 
mingled with out of an English Bank 
Holiday. Luckily they were local tour- 
ists, mostly German, and very good-na- 
tured, so for a few days we basked in the 
sun and the sauerkraut, and the dear 
old smell of pipes and dregs of beer- 
gclasses—which reminded me of the old 
days. I found myself able to ‘ check off’ 
the castles on the Rhine for my friends, 
and waved my handkerchief (to Collins’ 
intense English disgust) to all the other 
boats that passed, just like old times. 
We parted at Bonn, he and his friend to 
England, and I the same night through 
Strasburg and Switzerland to Bale and 
Lausanne by Neuchatel and on to Vevey, 
Montreux, Territet, Chillon, and Gluion. 
1 have been round the lake (Leman)—up 
the Territet—Gluion Railway (a kind of 
lift that gives you the sensation of being 
dragged up stairs by your coat collar)— 
and up to Rocher de Naye—about 6000 
feet! All this, I know, gives you no idea 
of what I’ve really seen, and what has 
particularly impressed me. This part of 
Switzerland is entirely new to me. I can 
only tell you that the two photographs I 
send you are absolutely true in detail and 
effect, and that the characteristic and 
even the defect of the scenery here is 
that it looks as if it were artistically com- 
posed: all the drop-curtains, all the stage 
scenes, all the ballet backgrounds you 
have ever seen in the theatre exist here 
in reality. The painter has nothing to 
compose—the photographer still less: that 
chalet, that terrace, that snow peak, is 
exactly where it ought to be. The view 
from my balcony at this moment is a 
picture hanging on my wall—not a view 
at all. You begin to have a _ horrible 
suspicion that Daudet’s joke about all 
‘ Switzerland being a gigantic hotel com- 
pany’ is true. You hesitate about sit- 
ting down on this stone terrace lest it 
shouldn’t be ‘ practical’; and you don’t 
dare to knock at the door of this bright 
venetian-awninged shop lest it should be 
only painted canvas. There is a whole 
street in Montreux that I have seen a 
dozen times in Grand Opera. The 
people—tourists of all nations—are the 


only things real, and in the hotels when 
they are in full dress on the baleonies or 
saloons they look like—the audience! 

“ Imagine all this in an atmosphere that 
is almost as unreal to a Briton or Amer- 
ican—an atmosphere, perfect in light- 
ness, in clearness, in absolute purity; two 
weeks of unclouded sunshine, unsurpass- 
ed sunsets,—absolutely balmy nights, 
where you can sit out all night without 
a thought of imprudence—where going to 
bed seems the only thing artificial and 
even—improper! Since I left America |] 
have never known what summer meant 
in all its fulness and graciousness. Of 
course it isn’t ‘ bracing ’—no more than 
a spectacle would be—but I’m afraid it 
has forever spoiled me for the English 
climate. I dread going back! Imagine, 
I, who was quite content to hover on thé 
English Islands for twelve years—hav: 
suddenly developed a taste for wandering 
on the Continent! And strangest of all, 
I find my heart going back to the old 
Sierras whenever I get over three thou- 
sand feet of Swiss altitude, and—dare I 
whisper it’—in spite of this pictorial 
composition I wouldn’t give a mile of the 
dear old Sierras, with their honesty, sin- 
cerity, and magnificent uncouthness, for 
100,000 kilometres of the picturesque 
Vaud!” 

Towards the close of the same month 
he again wrote: 

“Tt was very nice to think that my 
letter pleased you, and that I did succeed 
in conveying to you—away off there in 
smoky London—the unalloyed and genu- 
ine delight that my surroundings of sun- 
shine, scenery, and summer have given 
and are still giving me. For although 
this is already autumn by the calendar, 
it is still ripe summer to the eye and all 
the senses; there is an absolute joy in 
mere existence; it is a comfort to get up 
in the morning with the air about the 
temperature of your own body; to have 
no concern as to what you shall wear, 
except that it shall be the lightest; to 
grudge even the hours that you must sit 
down in a room to work—(for one must 
work even under these conditions, and I 
have really written a great deal since I 
left England),—and to enjoy your meals 
in the open air. This is quite enough to 
make my letters less grumblesome and 
more buoyant than usual... . 
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SOME LETTERS 


“] thought I would not like Geneva— 
imagining it a kind of Continental Bos- 
ton, and that the shadow of John Calvin 
and the old reformers, or, still more, the 
sentimental idiocy of J. J. Rousseau and 
the de Staéls and Madame de Warens, 
still lingered there. But I was agreeably 
disappointed in the place. It is gay, 
brilliant, and even as pictorial as the end 
of Lake Leman, and as I sit by my hotel 
window on the borders of the lake, I can 
see Mont Blane—thirty or forty miles 
away-—framing itself a perfect vignette. 
Of course I know the whole thing was ar- 
ranged by the Grand Hotel Company 
that run Switzerland. Last night, as I 
stood on my balcony looking at the great 
semicirele of lights framing the quay 
and harbor of the town, a great fountain 
sent up a spray from the lake 300 feet 
high, illuminated by beautifully shaded 
‘lime-lights’ exactly like a ‘ transforma- 
tion scene.” Just then, the new moon— 
\ pale green sickle—swung itself over the 
Alps! But it was absolutely too much! 
One felt that the Hotel Company were 
overdoing it! And I wanted to order up 
the hotel proprietor and ask him to take 
it down. At least I suggested it to the 
Colonel—and he thought it would do as 
well if we refused to pay for it in the 
bill. 

“But I am ‘overdoing’ this letter- 
writing too. You do not tell me about 
yourself and Aleck and what you are 
doing. Tell him, I never before regret- 
ted that I was not a painter. Ask him 
if he ever saw an expanse of thirty miles 
of water exactly the color of the inner 
shell of a mother-of-pearl oyster. I 
have! 

“Alas, I shal! have to be returning 
soon to the dreadful months of the ‘ R’s’ 
and the oysters!” 

Shortly after his return to England, 
while on a country-house visit, he wrote: 
“Alas! T have never been light-hearted 
since Switzerland !” 

With this evidence of his almost boyish 
delight in the Swiss sunshine after so 
lengthened an endurance of our gloomy 

sritish skies, it is inexpressibly touching 
to know that during his last earthly days 
his thoughts returned wistfully to this 
glorious holiday, and that he sought to 
plan a second visit for the autumn that 
was to find the grass green upon his 
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grave in the little church-yard at Frim- 
ley in Surrey. 

Bret Harte had a keen dislike to being 
lionized. His mental balance was too 
true to allow him to be swayed by the 
adulations of the crowd. Téte montée, 
that distemper so prevalent among writers 
whose talent meets with early recogni- 
tion, had never afflicted him. He was 
generous to a fault in his estimation of 
others. Throughout our long friendship 
we never knew him speak a harsh word, 
or deny the least worthy the benefit of 
the doubt. 

It is worthy of remark that Bret Harte, 
who has been said to hold a brief for the 
professional gambler, strongly objected to 
eard-playing for money. When he was 
our guest one autumn in the country, by 
his desire the stakes played for at our 
after-dinner games of ‘poker or euchre 
were invariably scarlet haws picked from 
the Sussex hedge-rows. On another occa- 
sion, when, after a friendly game of rou- 
lette, he found himself the winner of a 
half-sovereign, he declared that the pos- 
session of money that he had not earned 
made him uneasy, and that he would keep 
the coin apart till he had an opportunity 
of losing it. 

Bret Harte never obtruded his person- 
ality. The dread that people regarded 
him for his work only, not for himself, 
haunted him as it must haunt like sensi- 
tive natures. 

“Why didn’t you tell me it was Bret 
Harte who s&t next me at dinner last 
night?” wailed one of Society’s smartest 
young matrons in a note to her hostess 
the morning after a large dinner-party. 
“T have always longed to meet him, and 
I would have been so different had I only 
known who my neighbor was.” 

“ Now why can’t a woman realize that 
this sort of thing is insulting?” queried 
the author, to whom the hostess had for- 
warded her friend’s letter. “If Mrs. 
talked with me and found me uninterest- 
ing as a man, how could she expect to 
find me interesting because I was an 
author ?” 

One August when we were staying 
with Bret Harte at Leamington, to the 
same hotel there chanced to come a typi- 
eal party of provincial Americans. One 
morning soon after their arrival Bret 
Harte, whom we had left smoking an 
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after-breakfast cigar on the lawn, entered 
our sitting-room laughing. Seeing him 
alone, the leader of the party. had intro- 
duced himself, speaking on behalf of his 
fellow-tourists of the pleasure it had 
given them to see their celebrated coun- 
tryvman. He concluded a warm eulogy of 
Bret Harte’s stories—all of which he 
said were in his library in the States 
by saying, “And now, Mr. Clemens—I 
suppose I may call you Mr. Clemens?” 

“ By all means, if you wish to,” Bret 
Harte had replied, with what gravity he 
could command. “ But—my name is 
Bret Harte!” 

3ret Harte indulged in no sport, and, 
save his daily drives, took but little exer- 
cise. His liking for golf proved merely 
a fleeting fancy. Writing being his 
pastime as well as his work, he had no 
hobbies, though in 1897 he was genuinely 
interested in photography. 

In 1888, writing from the vicinity of 
Stoke Pogis, he says: 

“T am here with my old friends the 
Van de Veldes for a couple of months. 
We are only three miles from Windsor 
Castle, and not half a mile from the 
wildest woodland — penetrated only by 
‘Flys’ from Windsor at 2s. 6d. per hour. 

I had the honor yesterday of 
speaking to a man who had been in per- 
sonal attendance on the Queen for fifty 
years. He was naturally very near the 
point of translation, and gave a vague 
impression that he did not require to be 
born again, but remained on earth for 
the benefit of American tourist. ... 

“T send you two leaves of ivy from 
Stoke Pogis—the ‘Country Church- 
yard’ of Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ I took them 
from the green shoots at the base of the 
‘ivy-mantled tower ’—now, alas! crown- 
ed with a hideous wooden ‘ meeting- 
house’ spire! . . . . The poet Gray nestles 
with his mother near the church that he 
has consecrated. His monument on an 
eminence beyond the church-yard is a 
heavy affair in the most relentless form 
of British art—but is redeemed by a 
dozen of the noblest lines of the ‘ Elegy.’ 
The whole thing looked quite new, and I 
was a little disappointed. But it was a 
perfect day. A few bees were humming 
around the tomb, as if they were chant- 
ing the ‘ Elegy,’ and were half drunken 
with its sweets.” 
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The following Scotch verses were writ- 
ten by Bret Harte in reply to some jest- 
ing stanzas in the vernacular written by 
my husband. 


aay 


ase 


SCOTCH LINES TO A. S. B. 
From an unintelligent Foreigner. 
We twa hae heard the gowans sing, 
Sae saft and dour, sae fresh and gey. 4 
And paidlet in the brae, in Spring, 
To scent the new mown“ Scots wha hae.” ; 


But maist we loo’ed at e’en to chase 

The pibroch through each wynd and close, 
Or climb the burn to greet an’ face 

The skeendhus gangin’ wi’ their Joes. 


How aft we said “Eh Sirs!” and “ Mon”! 
Likewise “ Whateffer ”—apropos 

Of nothing. And pinned faith upon 
“ Aiblins ”—though why we didna know. 


We've heard nae mon say “gowd” for “gold,” 
And yet wi’ all our tongues up-curled, 

We—like the British drum-beat—rolled 
Our “ R’s ” round all the speaking worruld. 


How like true Scots we didna care 
A bawbee for the present tense, 
But said “ we will be” when we were. 
*Twas bonny—but it wasna sense. 





And yet, “ma frien” and “ trusty frere,” 


We'll take a right gude “ Willie Waught ” 
(Tho’ what that may be is not clear, 
Nor where it can be made or bought). 


He was a constant buyer and reader 
of fiction, and while hypercritical regard- 
ing his own work, all that was worthy in 
the writings of other men roused him to 
enthusiasm. On its appearance in Sep- 
tember, 1893, Stevenson’s Catriona awoke 
his warmest admiration. Calling one day 
after reading the opening chapters, he 
spoke highly of his increasing interest 
in the story, and suggested lending us 
his copy when he had finished reading it. 

Next day he hurried in, carrying a 
brand-new Catriona. 

“You must read this. I haven’t read 
all mine yet, but I want you to read 
Catriona right away now, so I bought 
you a copy. It’s simply delightful!” 

Another book that fascinatéd him was 
Ambrose Bierce’s volume of weird stories, 
In the Midst of Life, a book but little 
known on this side of the Atlantic, and 
one which he had not heard of until, 
chancing upon the volume in a local li- 
brary, I showed it to him. 











Angels 


BY GRACE 






HE stream of Miss Sarah Jennings’s 
energy knew no cessation. But it 
was not a stream which flowed in 

a smooth eurrent; it moved in jets and 

spurts, consecutive, yet distinct. Her 

methods of procedure fell into numeri- 

‘al sequence. Thus one August 
norning she might have been seen, first, 

picking her vigorous way among the dew- 


on 


wet rows of vegetables leading to the 
barn door. Second, the head of a horse 


with whitish coat speckled with maroon, 
who had been viewing the universe with 
dispassionate benevolence from the stable 
window, abruptly withdrew. Third, after 
premonitory clatter, this horse pro- 
eressed down the lane, drawing a top- 
buggy with wheels so clay-spattered that 
matched the roadway. Fourth, 
leaving the horse fastened by a rope to 
the gnawed hitching-post, Miss Sarah, 
with accelerated energy, strode back to 
the house. Thereupon succeeded an ex- 
ceptionally long pause before she reap- 
peared for her fifth enactment, this time 
from the front door, and attired in Sun- 
day black silk and bonnet with bunch of 
jiggling jet. As she guided the steed 
into the road, she felt anxiously in her 
pocket for the door-key which she had 
just deposited therein; and finally, as the 
horse with many mannerisms fell into 
his usual amble, she turned to descry, 
through the little oblong glass in the 
buggy curtain, whether the house was 
where she had left it a second . before. 
She found that as yet it was remaining 
stationary, with the blue-curtained win- 
dow in the back gable peering like a 
wistful eye above the great bowlders at 
the turn of the road. Arrived at this 
point, she considered her preparations 
accomplished, her departure achieved. 


they 


“Get up!” said Sarah, reassured, and 
lifted the reins to slap the horse, whose 
anatomy from the point of view of the 
buggy seat ended abruptly at the peak of 
his collar. 








Unawares 


LATHROP 


COLLIN 


As they drew near the Knapp house, 
the horse of his own accord turned into 
the broad grassy hollow which led to the 
horse-block. The house had been origi- 
nally red, and as the succeeding coats of 
white paint had worn thin, pinkish 
streaks were now left along the edges 
of the clapboarding. Two rows of white 
phlox led up to the door, with a porch, 
and steps of broad granite slabs. As the 
buggy stopped, Miss Lauretta Knapp, in 
Sunday silk and bonnet with white lilacs, 


came lightly down the flower-bordered 
path. 
“You always were prompt, Sarah,” 


said she, stowing away a white 
box under the seat. 

“Better be ready and not to go,” re- 
plied Sarah, and quoted the remainder 
of that dismal proverb as they started 
down the road, while Lauretta, in her 
turn, twisted over the buggy side to give 
her dwelling a final glance of admonition. 

“They have a lovely day for the anni- 
versary,” said Lauretta. 

“Yes. I guess they couldn’t have 
asked for a better day than this two 
hundred and fifty years ago, for found- 
ing Putnam,” responded Sarah, her eyes 
on the horse, who was ascending a 
slope which from his manceuvres appear- 
ed alpine. 

“T suppose,” went on Lauretta, tenta- 
tively, “that in all these years there have 


paper 


been tremendous strides made.” Not 
that she was concerned in the least 
whether there had been “ strides ” or not, 


but simply because the sensation of idle 
hands in her lap brought the obligation 
of formalities—such as an appropriate 
choice of themes for discussion on the 
way to the town anniversary. 

“No doubt,” assented Sarah; “won- 
derful!” 

“ Although, for my part, I don’t see 
how any house could be built better than 
ours, with oak rafters and a big centre 
chimney.” In generalities, everything; 
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Sarah, as they proceeded in leisurely 


fashion along the narrow road—a buff 
road, striped lengthwise with two green 
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in particulars, nothing—was Lauretta’s 
motto. 
“ Neither can I,” responded Sarah, em- 
phatically. ‘Then, when the horse, after 


infinite precaution, was safely prepared 
to descend the hillock, she continued: 
“And I haven’t found anything prettier 
than the old blue-and-white coverlets, 
or tasted anything better than cake 
mixed by the old recipes, or sat in any 
handsomer or more comfortable chairs, or 
heard of any abler people, than there 
were in those days.” 

Lauretta assented eagerly. There was 
nothing forced in her acquiescence. The 
friendship of the two women was found- 
ed upon a fine deference for each other’s 
individuality. It was cemented by their 
similarity of experience; for each had 
found herself left in her homestead as 
the sole representative of the family, each 
was familiar with the loneliness of widely 
scattered companions, each had adopted 
the habit of wearing perpetual black in 
memory of kinsfolk whose names after 
long years of separation recalled only 
childish faces. Appended to the tacitly 
granted agreement that Sarah was the 
leader was the tacit understanding that 
Lauretta was quite free to “speak her 
own mind.” Obviously, however, com- 
ments upon Progress were no longer in- 
cumbent; for when two are perfectly 
agreed, how can a discussion be main- 
tained ¢ 

In social silence they drove on. The 
effect of the landscape was so pictorial 
that a frame held up at random could 
searcely have avoided enclosing some 
satisfactory composition of stone wall 
and roadway, or of tree and field, or 
of low-lying farm-house and gambrel- 
roofed hay-barns. There was an im- 
pression of vividness of color and solidity 
of line such as is rendered by a Claude 
Lorraine glass. The white clouds rose in 
battlements above the rounded hills, the 
verdure seemed polished, the trees carved. 
While the scene lacked the pensive charm 
of evanescent beauty, it offered ample 
compensation in its cheering sense of a 
permanent and compact completeness. 
The serene sky was a fairly palpable 
dome, adjusted immediately over Put- 
nam and its surrounding suburbs. 

“T hope ’twasn’t a great bother for you 
to put up the lunch for us both,” said 


bands of grass. 

“You know I was glad to do it, Sarah. 
It wasn’t the least mite of trouble. The 
only thing that worried me was that we'd 
have to go without our good hot cups 
of tea. I’ve put some cold tea in a bottle, 
and we can add spring water. But I al- 
ways did think that cold tea was poor 
stuff.” 

“Do you happen to remember, Lau- 
retta, that in the notices of the Day’s Ex- 
ercises, given out from the pulpit last 
Sunday, one was, ‘ Tea will be served at 
the Ladies’ Club during the afternoon ’? 
Now I suppose you wouldn’t—” 

“Sarah Jennings, you don’t mean to 
say that you’d go, after driving all day 
and getting all blown about, and in your 
old gloves anyway—you don’t mean to 
say that you’d think of going to a tea 
party with a lot of strangers?” 

“No, no, of course not,” said Sarah, 
hastily, “ only I thought that if you’d for- 
gotten the notice and had wanted tea, I’d 
have had it on my conscience.” 

Neither of the two ladies had the name 
of being “a great hand to run on.” The 
Tea topic, like that of Progress, was con- 
sidered closed. 

Miss Jennings and Miss Knapp lived 
within a region known within the liinits 
of Putnam as “the country.” But the 
two felt no such implication of vague- 
ness about their dwelling-place. To their 
minds, their local habitations were set 
cozily in one of the world’s centres of 
distribution, by name—definitely supplied 
by the cross-roads grocery, with a post- 
office included among its more modern 
“notions ”—East Weston. Their day’s 
expedition was no offering from out- 
landers to civie pride, but a recognition 
of one commonwealth by another. Yet, 
side by side with this assurance, was an 
inborn timidity concerning the meeting 
of strangers on strange ground. To meet 
on ancestral acres, under the patronage 
of the homestead roof-tree, was another 
matter quite. But the authority of their 
environment gone, they felt stripped as 
crustaceans without their shells. Indeed, 
by some strange process of habit, the 
houses and their occupants had grown 
to be apparent parts the one of the other. 
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Sarah’s cool blue eves, her iron-gray hair, 
her severe, angular form, seemed liter- 
ally an emanation from the small-paned 
blue windows, the weather-beaten shingles, 
the bowlder-feneed door-yard. The with- 
ered roses on Lauretta’s cheeks, the faded 
daintiness of her entire person, were 
no less in aecord with her home, sug- 
gestive of old-time bloom, approachable 
between prim white blossoms. From un- 
familiar contact each woman felt not 
only an emotional, but a physical shrink- 
ing, concealed by each with incongru- 
ously misleading tactics. Lauretta, the 
mistress of all she surveyed, bore her- 
self as the worm before it has turned; 
Sarah assumed an aspect of pugnacity 
toward city-bred humanity never shown 
before the gentle-eved farm beasts, who 
gratefully conceded her local importance. 

“ Lauretta, as we had such an early 
breakfast,” suggested Sarah, “ would you 
mind having lunch just as soon as the 
noon whistle blows?” 

“T’m as hungry now as I used to be 
that last half-hour before recess,” replied 
Lauretta. 

“Then let’s have lunch right now,” 
said Sarah, decisively 

Before them lay a Corot landscape. 
On the right a feathery ash, with supple 
fingers of shadow clinging across the 
grass-roughened road; on the left a 
rounded, fluffy mass of maples. Thither 
Sarah directed her steed, who turned will- 
ingly enough into the grass by the road- 
side, and, with more energy than he had 
yet displayed, buried his nose in a little 
brown stream that ran out from under a 
cleft in the stone wall. Lauretta watched 
her friend admiringly as she arranged the 
horse’s nose-bag, and then washed her 
hands in a pebbly basin filled with spring 
water. “I wish I were more like you, 
Sarah,” said she. “If I’d been by my- 
self, I'd never have opened my lunch- 
box till the whistle blew, no matter if I 
was starving and there was a sightly 
place like this ahead of me.” 

“Pshaw! pshaw!” commented Sarah, 
secretly delighted with the tribute. Then 
Lauretta produced the white box, and 
each lady, with a red-bordered napkin in 
her lap, tasted the nectar and ambrosia 
known only to pienickers. 

“T brought a box,” said Lauretta, as she 
deftly manipulated a hard-boiled egg and 


an envelope of salt and pepper, “ instead 
of a basket, because then we can throw 
it away and not be bothered with it com- 
ing home.” 

“Um, um,” responded Sarah, under- 
standingly. Her chicken sandwich lacked 
cohesiveness, and she had just succeeded 
in making satisfactory headway. 

At dessert-time the horse’s nose-bag 
was removed by his solicitous mistress, 
that he might gratify his penchant for 
young maple boughs. In the buggy the 
two ladies sipped diluted cold tea from 
tiny cups, and nibbled and commented 
upon slices of the famous Knapp fruit 
cake. “ But I knew the tea wouldn’t be 
good,” sighed Lauretta; “ it’s better when 
it’s strong, and insipid when it’s weak.” 

“its very good for cold tea,” offered 
Sarah, shaking out stray crumbs from 
the lap-robe. 

“T don’t think much of it,” again 
sighed Lauretta, folding the napkins. 

“Well, of course there’s nothing like 
a hot cup,” agreed Sarah. 

“Of course not.” Then, after a pause, 
“Sarah, do you know, after all, I can’t 
see my way clear to throw this box away. 
It’s as good as new, and some time Ill 
want one just like it. It seems so waste- 
ful. Would you mind if I put it back 
under the seat ?” 

“ We'd never know it was there,” said 
Sarah, “and I never could bring myself 
to throw away a perfectly good box.” 

Emboldened by this confession of self- 
indulgence, Lauretta continued her medi- 
tations aloud,—“ If it weren’t for going 
into a room full of people who don’t know 
and don’t care who you are—” 

“T shouldn’t think of going,” broke in 
her companion, conclusively. “ That gen- 
eral notice may suit some people, but I'd 
never feel that I’d been properly asked 
without a special invitation.” 

“ You’re quite right, Sarah,” concurred 
Lauretta, “quite right. I wouldn’t go, 
either, where I wasn’t expected.” 

The next corner, important with a sign- 
post, brought them out from .the single- 
track roadway, the peculiar property of 
East Weston, upon the main line which 
led to the Rome—locally known as Put- 
nam—of all that suburban neighbor- 
hood. Immediately the top-buggy lost 
the distinction of being the only vehicle 
in sight. Each bend of the road revealed 
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that the two ladies had many com- 
panions on their patriotie pilgrimage. It 
was plain that this expedition, which, 
viewed from East Weston, had seemed 
a trifle bold and dashing, was already 
receiving popular sanction. Obviously 
the eccentricity would have been to re- 
main at home. Stimulated by the reali- 
zation that they were part of a popular 
movement, Sarah reached for the whip 
and rattled it fie reely in its socket, and 
Lauretta smoothed the linen lap - robe. 
Thus they were prepared to salute with 
due dignity the vehicles which appeared 
in the bend of the road behind and 
disappeared in front, even as on the 


“ 


high seas an “ocean greyhound ” passes 

freight-steamer. Meanwhile from the 
little window in the buggy curtain Lau- 
retta reconnoitred the roadway behind 
them, and reported advancing forces to 
her friend, so that she might greet with 
exactly the fitting degree of warmth their 
passing fellow-travellers. 

“ There come the Whitmans now, all of 
them,” ran Lauretta’s monologue, as a 
“democrat,” drawn by a pair of gray 
dappled horses, approached. They bow. 
“Well, I think they would need to have 
strong horses. Four on each seat, count- 
ing the babies. ... Here, Sarah, look 
quick! Ned Bainbridge and his wife.” 
They bow. “She’s a pretty woman, isn’t 
she? And did you see the little child, 
standing between her father’s knees? [’m 
so glad that when she wanted her hat off 
they happened to hang it on the far side 
of the buggy from us. She has a face 
like a flower. ... You needn’t hurry, 
Sarah, but here come Mr. and Mrs. Bain- 
bridge, the old people. There’ll be plenty 
of time before they get past. Good-morn- 
ing, good-morning. Yes, it is a lovely 
day, isn’t it?” They pass. “T guess they 
don’t know how that buckboard sags 
under them. And see how much too 
parrow the back of that seat is! They 
don’t have support for more than one 
shoulder - blade apiece, do they? oe 
Well, Sarah, will you believe it, but 
they’ve filled a wagon-box with chairs, to 
bring all the Old Ladies’ Home into town. 
Isn’t that nice? Be sure you bow espe- 
cially to old Miss Wheelock. She’s right 
in front.” And the wagon, bulbous with 
black parasols, passed on its festive way. 

As the sueceeding bends brought them 


nearer to town, it was Sarah who clutched 
Lauretta’s knee; for now, instead of being 
on the alert for friends approaching from 
behind, the speckled horse brought them 
alongside with pedestrians taking their 
dignified and deliberate way by the foot- 
path, narrow and hard packed. “ There’s 
Mrs. Channing,” exclaimed Sarah, ree- 
ognizing a self-respecting back clad in 
black and white striped dimity. “ Well, 
she is smart, at her age, to be stepping 
off to town at this rate. How do you do? 
Yes, indeed, Mrs. Channing, I’ve been 
meaning to spend a day with you this long 
while. No, not this week, the week after. 
Nicely, thank you. Good-by. oo > ame 
Lauretta, do look (you mustn’t keep 


squirming round any more; they’ll see 


you), there’s Deacon Hollis in his Sun- 
day suit, walking along as calm as if he 
was passing the plate. Good-morning, 
Deacon. This ts a great occasion, isn’t 
it? Yes, we thought that our families 
ought to be represented.” And so on, 
until they reached the covered wooden 
bridge, whose clatter and rumble appeared 
to atford the speckled horse a childish de- 
light. Then an abrupt turn brought them 
directly upon the “ downtown ”- of Put- 
nam, and behold—they found themselves 
no longer upon one of the radii, but in the 
very centre of activity. 

“ Downtown ” in Putnam was a region 
with as definite geographical boundaries 
as an island. It extended through exact- 
lv three blocks of paved streets, office 
buildings, and shop fronts. To-day this 
space, always in itself sufficiently inter- 
esting, was rendered still further absorb- 
ing by walls awave with bunting and 
flags; with air resonant with strident- 
voiced hucksters offering inconsequent red 
and blue balloons; with a crowd stationed 
along +he sidewalk in such close ranks 
that their feet covered the curb in an un- 
broken seallop. The motion, the uproar, 
the throng, seemed to increase the tem- 
perature perceptibly. Sarah raised the 
reins and slapped the horse, who was 
inclined to pause and marvel over urban 
manners and customs; whereupon, with a 
slight exhibition of nervous resentment 
and a brisk rattle of wheels, he drew the 
ladies on to the region of “ uptown,” 
immediately adjacent. 

Once again on the smooth gravel road, 
between arching trees, the visitors from 
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East Weston recovered the equanimity 
which the sordid din of the market-place 
had shaken. 

Along the side of the road, where the 
street widened before branching into The 
Triangle, a line of carriages was already 
formed. By one brief comprehensive 
glanee Sarah discovered a hiatus in the 
series of clay-colored wheels, and by a 
triumph of generalship inserted her 
equipage between two others. Then, with 
a happy sense of their part well done, and 
a release from all terrestrial responsi- 
bilities, the two women proceeded to re- 
gard the situation from the purely spec- 
tacular point of view. 

As it happened, they had arrived at 
one of those fortuitous moments in the 
course of preparation when the drudgery 
is accomplished, but the few last effective 
touches are yet in progress. The audi- 
ence found themselves catching the spirit 
of suspense, of anticipation, of heart- 
warming flattery in that so arduous labors 
were regarded as but incidental to the 
final scene. There was an enthusiasm- 
breeding sense of intimacy; for in the 
departure from the course of their every- 
day lives the spectators, no less than the 
actors, were playing parts. 

With fresh acquisitions of interest, 
Sarah and Lauretta watched the “ hacks ” 
which now and again drove up from the 
station, suit-cases piled high beside au- 
tocratie drivers, genial gentlemen repre- 
senting government securely enclosed be- 
hind earriage doors. There were occa- 
sional squads of militia hurrying to head- 
quarters, regimental coats over their 
arms, helmets in hand. There were 
groups of Academy boys, proudly draw- 
ing white cotton gloves over their brown 
hands. Here and there an “ Indian ”— 
for, as a token of respect for the past, 
“the aborigines” were to figure in the 
procession—walked along to his appointed 
wigwam; but not even the spectacle of 
a respected citizen attired in feather- 
duster head-dress and gamboge ealico 
could hold attention long. Then came 
fewer stragglers. Then two o’clock, the 
appointed hour, boomed out from the 
Court House clock. From the further 
side of The Triangle came the first blare 
of a brass band. “It’s started. They’re 
coming!” all the spectators, who have 
refrained from speaking among them- 


selves unless already acquainted, now cry 
in unison. 

Slowly, with a clearer rhythm, the mu- 
sic approaches. Round the curve swings 
a cordon of the Putnam police. -The 
music seems as visible as they. 


Oh, Columbia, the gem of the ocean! 


plays the band; and the tune seems to 
bring into being the tanned crews from 
the ship anchored down the harbor; it 
seems to draw in its train, as if the days 
of the Pied Piper were again come, the 
crisp militia, the firemen dragging their 
hydrangea-decked hook-and-ladder, the 
civilians uniformed by badges on coat 
lapels, the Indians, the children, the no- 
tabilities in their carriages. Then, as the 
first grows thin, comes fresh music. Ah, 
it is “ Auld Lang Syne” they play, and 
the Veterans follow, with rigidity re- 
stored to drooping shoulders, or a sol- 
dierly bearing to pompous strides, all per- 
sonalities again merged by the compelling 
strains into comradeship. Now the men 
who a few minutes since, covered with 
self-consciousness as with garments, slunk 
shamefaced through the streets to the 
appointed gathering-places, are passing 
with the glorified dignity of those who 
have forgotten themselves in the spirit 
of the hour. They are no longer Si this 
and Hi that; they are remote, impersonal 
symbols of the stern heroism of their fore- 
fathers, of civie pride, of patriotism. 
And in answer to the thrill of this old- 
time music, this inspiration of concerted 
action, this dramatie expression of their 
town’s intimate history, the spectators’ 
habitual restraint bursts its bounds. The 
townsfolk are uplifted in a fury of sen- 
timent. They wave handkerchiefs, they 
shout, the tears run down their cheeks. 
They searcely knew it then; they deny it 
afterward. But white - faced, wet - eyed 
they are left, bending forward that the 
last moments before the sluice-gates are 
again swung to upon their emotions may 
be their own. The breeze brings back 
the strains; they are “Good-by, Sweet- 
heart,” now. But save for that sound, 
already reminiscent, and the scurry of 
small boys who follow close at the heels 
of the “p’rade” as a cloud of dust pur- 
sues an express train, the street is bare. 
A sigh ran through the crowd. Then, 
their hesitancy broken, each group be- 
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ean to bestir itself, some aimlessly, some 
purposefully, but all moved by an uncon- 
scious impulse toward activity. 

The wheels of the neighboring wagons 
scraped the sides of Sarah’s buggy, their 
horses were swung round against her 
speckled steed. But as yet she sat, indif- 
ferent to such trivialities, her quivering 
hands indecisive, her blue-gray eyes dim. 
With a fine delicacy she refrained from 
looking at her companion, not lest her 
own agitation should be betrayed, but 
lest she should intrude upon the other’s 
shrines of sentiment, perforce unveiled. 
Looming large in the immediate back- 
ground of her life was the memory of that 
cohort marching to the common im- 
pulse of pride in the fair name of their 
venerable town. In the immediate fore- 
ground lay the prospect of the placid 
drive behind the speckled horse back over 
the hills to the untroubled, undeviating 
routine of her daily life. Ah, well, 
doubtless— 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask; 


but as an outlet for this surging emo- 
{ion, suddenly roused from apathy, their 
tame acceptance was intolerably inade- 
quate. The momentum of energy de- 
manded expression. 

“ Tauretta,” cried Sarah, in thrilling 
tones — “ Lauretta, we’re going to the 
Ladies’ Club to be entertained!” 

“Oh, oh!” quavered Lauretta, dismay- 
ed. But then, “Do you think it would 
hurt the horse if you whipped him?” she 
added. Miss Sarah seized the whip from 
its socket and laid it dexterously along 
the angular speckled flank. 

Meanwhile the crowd was slowly ebb- 
ing from the street where stood the 
Ladies’ Club House. Soon the house—a 
grayish - purple cottage, with appliquéd 
gvarlands in white, in effect a singularly 
happy representation of an old Wedg- 
wood sugar-bowl—stood deserted in an 
apparently uninhabited neighborhood. In 
the parlor sat two dispirited little figures, 
each clad in a reckless expanse of im- 
maculate piqué. It was a dismal pros- 
pect. Set round the room were the cases 
used by the Woman’s Exchange; behind 
their glass doors hung a profusion of the 
over-dainty articles which women love 
to present to each other, and then in 
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time of need. under the deplorable delu- 
sion that what is acceptable as a gift is 
tempting as a purchase, are wont to in- 
vest their tiny capitals of time and money 
in the manufacture of these laborious 
trifles. In a corner stood a wicker tea 
table, with elaborate paraphernalia for 
refreshing a thirsty and exhausted mul- 
titude. But the two little ladies had the 
feast all to themselves. 

“1 hate to think what Fred will say to 
me when I have to tell him at supper that 
no one came,” said the one. 

“It isn’t what Harold says; it’s what 
he looks. But when I put it to him— 
‘After watching a procession in New 
York, wouldn’t you be glad and thank- 
ful to escape from the noise and crowd 
into a quiet and hospitable room ?’—he 
couldn’t deny it. All he could say was: 
‘But Putnam isn’t New York, you 
know. I’m not sure but Putnamites may 
be as fond of racket for one day in every 
fifty years as New-Yorkers would be of 
silence and solitude.’ And then he said 
something about one’s education in Put- 
nam character beginning with one’s 
grandfather. Why, I feel that I know 
the people very well, and I’ve lived here 
barely a year.” 

“ Yes, indeed. I’m sure that the towns- 
folk and I have heen very intimate. 
They were so punctilious about calling, 
and so cordial about inviting us out. 
Then you remember that I asked ever so 
many people’s advice about serving tea 
here this afternoon; for, of course, being 
new-comers from the city, we wanted to 
make sure that an innovation would be 
acceptable. And everybody said _ that 
while she herself might be detained, she 
was sure that there were any number of 
people who’d love to come. Several said 
that they thought it was a very sweet 
idea that the president and vice-presi- 
dent should be at the club-rooms, if we 
were quite sure that it was no sacrifice on 
our parts. Faney, when we could see the 
procession perfectly from the windows, 
being jostled about on the sidewalk,—for 
pleasure !” 

“Faney! But do you know what Fred 
said just as he went off this morning? 
‘You'll be lucky if you corral one!’ ” 

“T can’t understand why they don’t 
come. Maybe they think it’s too early. 
But it’s growing late. Suppose, Alice, I 
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do take away a few of the cups, and 
bring them on gradually as they come 
to be needed.” 

gain they waited. “I believe I'll put 
a few mor cups into the cupboard,” said 
Harold’s wife. She was returning de- 
jectedly, when Fred’s wife, from her post 
behind the tea table, suddenly clutched 
er and pointed out of the window. Up 
he broad road there approached a_ top- 
buggy, its canopy swaying with the ex- 
cited trot of a speckled horse, his head 
held aloft by tense-drawn reins. It drew 
up at the horse-block. Two ladies in 
black silk alighted. 

“ They don’t seem quite decided about 
coming in,” said Harold’s wife. “I?m 
going out to stop them and make sure.” 

‘You must bring them in,” called 
Fred’s wife above the erackle of flying 
skirts. “ Don’t let them go away, please, 
no matter 

While she bustled about with the al- 
cohol and the tea-ball, she kept one 
anxious eve upon her co-mate and com- 
rade in exile, who was shaking hands ef- 
tusively with the two ladies yet standing 
on the horse-block, and then by the very 
foree of her cordiality was drawing them 
up the walk. 

At the door Fred’s wife met them, with 
the manner of a hostess greeting her most 
cherished guests. “ We’re so glad to see 
vou,” she chimed. “ You must be so tired. 
Come right in and sit down. This chair 
is considered the most comfortable, and 
let me take your wrap.” 

“Wasn't the parade nice?” the repre- 
sentatives of the club went on in alter- 
nating strains. “ Yes, we’re very proud. 
Did you see my husband? Why, he was 
in the militia, the second from the end in 
the seventh row. Cream or lemon? Yes, 
we have them both right here. How nice 
that you came just now! We ean all 
have a cup together.” 

“ Are you sure,” asked Lauretta, still a 
little tremulous, “ that we aren’t putting 
vou to any trouble?” 

“Tt is a pleasure,” replied the hos- 
tesses, and there was the ring of sin- 
cerity in their voices. 

“We felt a little hesitation about com- 


ing,” went on Sarah, “ because the notice 


was given out so generally.” 
‘But you know it was meant to be per- 
sonal,” beamed Harold’s wife, “and al- 


though I wish that there were some other 
people here to meet you, we are very 
fortunate in having you all to ourselves.” 

“T’m glad there aren’t any others here,” 
responded Sarah, composedly. “ I always 
did dislike a crowd 

“ But are you sure,” appealed Lauretta, 
as she accepted her cup, “ that you aren’t 
all tired out attending te all the other 
people who’ve been here ?” 

‘Not at all, not at all.” 

All four ladies glowed with satisfac- 
tion. <All four sipped tea. All, con- 
sidering the few minutes of their ac- 
quaintance, felt strangely intimate. All 
exchanged items about their ancestors, 
regardless of whether they had figured or 


not in the oceasion of Putnam’s founda- 
tion. And finally each couple promised 
to “be sure and stop in,” the next time 
that either passed the other’s way. It was 
an eminently successful occasion. 

The two officials of the Ladies’ Club saw 
their guests to the carriage, and again, 
over the linen lap-robe, shook hands. 

“We're so very much pleased that we 
had the chance for a nice quiet talk,” 
said the president. 

“| think that we happened upon a very 
fortunate interval.” said Lauretta. 

“T only regret that you have not made 
the acquaintance of other club members,” 
said the vice-president. 

“We are quite content to have met the 
two chief officers,” said Sarah. 

“Some time you must come to one of 
our meetings. The rooms are full then.” 

“ Tlow very nice!” 

“Yes; I’m sure you’d enjoy it.” 

“Doubtless. But it was very pleasant 
this afternoon.” 

“ Good-by, good-by,” called the repre- 
sentatives of the club. “ We’re so glad 
you came.” 

“ Good-by,” ealled the representatives 
of East Weston. “ We’re glad too.” 


The president and vice-president, arm 
in arm, returned up the walk. Their 
faces were yet wreathed in smiles. 
“ Now aren’t you thankful that we car- 
ried out our plans?” asked Fred’s wife. 
“T guess even our husbands can’t say a 
word now about our citified ideas. It was 
worth all the preparation, wasn’t it, just 
to meet these two old dears? Weren't 
they sweet ?” 
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‘Simply idyllic. Do you know, I came 
near telling the pink-cheeked one how 
doleful we’d been, and how she and her 
angular friend saved the day. In a way, 


” 


it seems as if they ought to understand 


A gentle mist was falling, restrict- 
ing the landscape with a pleasurable rest- 
fulness to a strip of roadway, its boun- 
dary stone wall, and, beyond, to mingled 
red milkweed and golden-rod in upland 
meadows rolling softly away to the pearl- 
colored sky. The two friends, blissfully 
relaxed in the reaction after the ad- 
ventures of their thrilling day, leaned 
back in the buggy. The horse took his 
own gait along the grassy road that led 


home to East Weston. lLauretta broke 
the silenee. 

“1am glad we went, Sarah,” she said: 
‘it was the right thing to do, after all. 
Weren’t they pleasant-appearing women / 
They might have lived in East Weston 
all their lives.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah; “they didn’t seem 
a bit like strangers. Do you know, I had 
a feeling that we were deceiving them, 
somehow, in not telling them that we 
hadn’t meant to come, and that we 
dreaded meeting a crowd, and that we 
were thankful no one was there.” 

“T almost did tell,” confessed Lau- 
retta, “ for it seems rather a pity, doesn’t 
it, that they’ll never understand ?” 


— 
rai eae 





Without the Gate 
BY ARTHUR COLTON 


HE birds have gone with their dewy throats, 
Gone to its covert each bubble of notes; 
The rivers and rills 

In the folds of the hills 

Mutter their Delphic oracles. 


Spectral birches, slim and white, 
Stand apart in the pale moonlight; 
The faint thin cries 

Of the night arise, 

And the stars are out in companies. 


They are but lamps on your palace stair, 

My queen of the night with dusky hair, 
Whose heart is a rose 

In a garden close, 

And the gate is shut where the highway goes. 


Margaret, Margaret, early and late 

I knock and whisper without that gate. 
Oh, may I win 

My way within, 

Out of the highway enter in? 


I knock and listen. No answer yet? 

And the rose still slumbers, Margaret? 
Early and late 

I watch and wait, 

For the love of a rose, by a garden gate. 
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Art Effort 


BY CHARLES 


© the American who is interested 

in the art of making cities beauti- 

ful, no nation offers more inviting 
field for study than does England. Paris 
may hold up an ideal of municipal achieve- 
ment earnestly to be desired. Belgium 
may intensely interest with its story of 
organized and elaborately centralized pri- 
vate effort. But 
tions so like our own, both in the conquest 
to be made and in the means that are 
taken to obtain it, that in looking thither 
we 


England shows condi- 


see, as it were, our own efforts—sep- 
arately, dispassionately, and as one hard- 
ly sees them here, where they cover so 
wide a territory, where they fluctuate so 
rapidly, and one loses sight of the gen- 
eral drift in a fascinated watching of the 
eddies. 

This likeness is not so complete as to 
be a mere replica. National peculiari- 
ties necessarily assert themselves in a 
work which is so largely voluntary and 
Vor 93 
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Cities 
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British 
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individual. Long before public spirit has 
suggested association, and thus given self- 
to endeavor 
make cities handsomer, a thousand pri- 
and selfish efforts put 
characteristic stamp on the cities of the 
It be for 
that to an American nothing is as strik- 


consciousness organized to 


vate have their 


nations, can said, instance, 
ing, in the half-suburban residence quar- 
ters of an English city, as the high walls 
that enclose the gardens. 
Edgbaston, which is the fashionable 
west-end suburb of Birmingham, may be 
taken as a type of it. The broad streets, 
overhung by noble trees, curve and wind 
in a most fascinating manner, presenting 
topographical advantages of rare loveli- 
ness: but the houses on either side of the 
road are enclosed by high walls of brick 
and stone. Now and again the luxuriant 
ivy gives to these walls a beauty of their 
own, and trees spreading their branches 
over them suggest coolness, seclusion, and 
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beauty within. But such amenity to the 
public way has come not because of the 
walls, but in spite of them, and the ob- 
server who takes the wsthetic stand-point 
sees, when he goes to a newer suburb 
where the walls are of glaring brick, and 
the highway, that really runs between 
pleasant gardens, has become a_ prison 
walk, what sacrifice of city beauty is 
made by this custom to unconscious sel- 
fishness or, in politer phrase, to that 
individualism that is peculiar of the 
nation, 

The walled gardens in the residence 
quarters of every English city represent 
not a whim, not a temporary fashion, 
but the stamp of a national peculiarity. 
They are to be classed with the familiar 
London anomaly of the plain exterior of 
houses that have rare beauty within 
them. Indeed, of all the English societies 
that are working on various lines for 
civie beauty, not one, as far as I have 
learned, has ever seriously advocated the 
removal of street walls. 

Ther 


nation that gives to its movement for 


s another characteristic of the 


municipal art a development not evident 
among Latin races. This is the serious- 
ness with which it is taken up—as a 
work, rather than as a joyous artistic ex- 
pression; as a duty to be performed con- 
scientiously and solemnly. The result is 
that, where much of the effort on the Con- 
tinent is purely decorative, and with us 
is most yearningly so, in England it ap- 
pears to be not less predominantly edu- 
cational. We have very little which cor- 
responds with this important educational 
phase of English effort to make cities 
beautiful. 

Speaking generally, then, a British 
city is like an American city of the same 
size, except in these respects: in the resi- 
dence quarters, the walled gardens, with 
their disadvantages and merits; in the 
business section, the better condition of 
the pavements, the greater interest which 
age has given to the architecture, an ab- 
sence of sky-scrapers, and poorer trans- 
portation facilities. Both cities alike 
suffer from the evil of black smoke and 
glaring advertisements; while less ob- 
viously to the easual tourist there is the 
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ILLUMINATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 


difference in that greater emphasis which 
in England is put on art education for 
the people. 

When one goes to an English city of 
Manchester, or 
Birmingham, or Liverpool, 
or Neweastle—and asks what is done for 
municipal art, one is told at once of this 
less obvious achievement, the art gallery 
and art school that belong to the city, 
a hint that in the technical 


“the provinces,” say to 


Leicester, or 


and is given 


school also there may be something of 
interest. The popular awakening to artis- 


England sixty 
years ago out of an industrial or commer- 
cial condition which at first rendered it 
England 
suddenly realized that her manufactures 
were in danger for lack of art. British 
manufactures, for all their cheapness and 
strength, were seen to be losing ground 
merely because they were ugly and unat- 
What works of art the nation 
had, in any branch, were in_ private 
hands, The era was that of the doctrine 
of free trade, and of this the exposition 


tie aspiration in arose 


national instead of municipal. 


tractive. 


LUDGATE 








CIRCUS—LONDON NIGHT 


of 1851 was finally the development. The 
Prince Consort, who was at the head of 
this enterprise, was deeply interested also 
in England’s art interests, and when the 
exposition closed with a money surplus 
and a mass of presented productions of 
art and manufacture, he the 
foundation of a national museum of in- 
dustrial art this illustrative 
terial and the money in hand. So arose 
the South Museum, and the 
Government’s Department of Practical 
Art, subsequently changed to the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. 

With its fine start and royal patronag« 
the museum grew rapidly. The medioer 
was weeded out, the art treasures of the 
royal palaces were lent to it, and, private 
individuals following royal example, a 
loan system was established, and much 
of the art wealth that had been long in 
private hands became accessible to the 
public. In this way furnished in- 
centive and inspiration, and South Ken- 


urged 
from ma- 


Kensington 


was 


sington was made the power-house of 
England’s activity in art instruction. 
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Now, in every English city one finds a 
school of art. Thus has arisen that splen- 
did system of art instruction in the cities, 
by technical schools and by art schools, 
that must be the admiration of every 
student of the municipal art of to-day 
in England—that system that is giving 
to art a popular dignity unusual in these 
times, showing it as a necessity, not a 
luxury, erecting noble buildings for its 
purpose, and splendidly equipping them; 
instructing tens of thousands of young 
people in its principles, and so develop- 
ing talent and’ raising the art taste and 
standard. The pertinence of all this to 
municipal art in the narrow sense of 
civie beauty will not be overlooked, even 
in a general summary of its advantages. 

The Municipal School of Art at Man- 
chester traces its origin to the first art 
school that in 1838 was established in the 
provinces in imitation of the London 
School of Design. The present imposing 
building was erected in 1881, one indi- 
vidual subseribing as much as £8000, and 
the sehool is now an extremely large and 
flourishing institution. It numbers Wal- 
ter Crane among its past directors of de- 
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sign, and a $50,000 addition has been 
lately made to its building, out of protits 
of the Jubilee Exposition. The new 
structure includes a beautiful exhibition- 
hall where, on public view, are the loans 
from the South Kensington Museum and 
the rich collection of the school. Across 
the river lies an industrial quarter of 
large population. Here, through the be- 
quest of an individual, is a park in which 
is situated the Whitworth Institute, de- 
signed for the promotion of the fine arts 
by a museum, gallery, and school. The 
Manchester School of Art has amalgama- 
ted with the latter school. Thus the 
pupils number in all some fourteen hun- 
dred, divided between evening and day 
classes, and on Saturdays several hun- 
dred teachers from the board sehools at- 
tend for study. 

At Birmingham, where the art schools 
were the first municipal schools of art 
in the United Kingdom, the connection 
between them and beautification of the 
city has been recently made clearer. 
Here there are 1100 students in the cen- 
tral building, and perhaps 4000 at the 
branches. The excellence of the Bir- 

mingham — school, 

— —_— annually attested 
by the proportion 
of prizes its pu- 
pils secure in the 
national competi- 
tion, has attracted 
to it students 
from a wide field. 
There is a_ fine 
technical school 
in Birmingham, 
which works in 
harmony with the 
School of Art. <A 
very earnest spirit 
and practical ideal 
animates imstruct- 
ors and _ pupils 
here, and has cre- 
ated such an atti- 
tude toward art in 
its broad sense as 





one associates, 
with an _ individ- 
ual’s limitations, 
with William 
Morris. The re- 
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appeared in various practical things 
that the students have done for the 
city, though, as usual, local appreciation 
came after that from abroad.  Door- 
plates, stained glass, ete., have been de- 
signed by the students for the art-school 
building, and lately the decoration of the 
Town Hall has been taken up. Instead 
of filling the long mural panels with con- 
ventional design, students in the Munici- 
pal School of Art have painted large 
figures personifying instrumental and 
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vocal musie on either side of the famous 
organ. Further, they are decorating the 
walls with historical paintings pertinent 
to Birmingham. 

In the smaller cities not less is done 
proportionately for art education than 
in the larger. At Leicester, the techni- 
eal and art schools, now conducted by 
the corporation, oceupy a_ beantifully 
equipped building erected in 1897 at a 
cost of nearly $150,000. The schools have 
about 1300 pupils, of whom most attend 
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in the evening, and are managed, as usual, 
by a committee, of whom about half are 
members of the Council, and the others 
private citizens, connoisseurs, ete. It is 
worth noting that the art needle-work 
department here, which has nearly 300 
pupils, and is the largest in Great Brit- 
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ain, is under the management of an 
American woman. 

In this art educational movement of 
the English cities, the schools, interesting 
as they are, make only the active side of 
a constant endeavor of which municipal 
galleries may be said to form the passive. 
These not only reach a class of citizens 
whom the schools, with their particular 
appeal to the younger generation, could 
not reach; they offer a constant art ideal 
that keeps the goal of all the effort high 
and pure; they cultivate almost uncon- 
sciously the public taste, and put the 
city’s stamp of practical value on what 
to so many of its citizens might seem the 


merely beautiful and dreamy. That mu- 
nicipalities can successfully maintain art 
galleries of worth, conduct picture ex- 
hibitions in which party interest never 
contlicts with art ideals, unhappily seems 
strange to Americans. 

With all these victories, no visitor to 
the manufactur 
ing cities can fail 
to see that civic 
art has much 
ground to regain. 
Palls of — black 
smoke destroy 
dreams of cities 
beautiful. Ther 
are restrictive 
laws to check the 
evil, but it is hard 
to secure enforce- 
ment of the law 
when men_ look 
proudly at smoke 
as a proof of th 
city’s industry. 
In Manchester 
the lamp - posts 
are very hideous; 
overhead wires 
are suffered; 
there are glaring 
advertisements; 
and SO, in spite 
of its Town Hall, 
its vast municipal 
work, and th 
strength of its 
art educational 
town 

makes a poor 

showing from an 
vesthetic point ef view. The parks in 
most provincial cities owe their origin 
to a philanthropic impulse. The trams 
are not uncommonly an eyesore, owing 
to prospective acquirement by the muni- 
cipality—a fact that naturally dis- 
courages careful maintenance on the part 
of the operating company. 

Here and there, but only oceasionally, 
one finds individuals joining to form a 
society to improve the eity. The most 
distinguished instance of this is proba- 
bly the Cockburn Association of Edin- 
burgh, founded in 1875 expressly “ for 
the improvement of Edinburgh and _ its 
neighborhood.” In its long eareer this 
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society has done much to make Edin- 
burgh deserve the name of one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world. It re- 
peatedly lends * support and vigor to the 
Town Council in their exertions for im- 
provement,” and is also an inspiration 
to the Council by forming a link between 
the civie rulers and public opinion. 

But speaking generally, municipal art 
is not advanced in English provincial 
cities. From that stand-point they are in 
a transition stage. They have grown 
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rapidly, and, as a rule, content to expend 
their energy in laying foundations for a 
future civic glory, the ugly and gross has 
been suffered to show upon the surface. 
Below are the efforts that will tell: firm, 
intelligent, honest grasp of municipal 
monopolies, and a thorough and far- 
reaching art instruction. 

When one passes from the provinces 
to London one finds general condi- 
tions more akin to those in New York. 
Extremes of wealth and poverty are 
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HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


complemented, as usual, by extremes 
of civie splendor and squalor. One 
is confronted by a mass of associated 
efforts, represented by societies for ev- 
ery phase of civic endeavor, that, with 
closer organization and a less vast sub- 
ject than is London, might, one fan- 
cies, accomplish more than it has for 
civie beauty. And yet much is attained, 
as every visitor to London sees, and it 
need seareely be added that several of 
these societies, bringing “ national” into 
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their titles, have extended their efforts 
into the provinces. 

Among the societies which have assumed 
for their province the appearance of the 
streets are the Metropolitan Drinking 
fountain and Cattle-trough Association, 
the National Society for Checking Abuses 
of Public Advertising, and the Coal 
smoke Abatement Society. There was 
also formed some time ago a _ society 
which had a good name and a large field, 
but which seems to have languished, the 
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Society for the Suppression of Street 
Nuisances. The Drinking-fountain As- 
sociation is philanthropic rather than 
artistic in its purpose, expending about 
$10,000 a year for water alone; but in the 
statement that 725 fountains and nearly 
800 troughs are in use by it the society’s 
connection with art in the street and park 
is clear. 

The efforts of the National Society 
for Checking Abuses of Public Advertis- 
ing are designed as earnestly to prevent 
defilement of civie dignity as they are 
for the maintenance of rural beauty. 

Edinburgh has had fer several years a 
by-law prohibiting “ sky-signs ”’—adver- 
tisements whose letters, standing clear of 
a structure, would show against the sky; 
Glasgow, at a sacrifice of £4000 a year, 
determined that the municipal trams 
should not be disfigured by advertising; 
in Manchester, among other cities, the 
Council has resolved that all hoardings 
belonging to the Improvement Commit- 
tee shall be kept free of advertising and 
be colored in maroon. Various archi- 
tects followed the city’s lead in this mat- 
ter when making their contracts. More 
recently London adopted a sky-sign act, 
and within a few months the powers of 
Edinburgh to regulate public advertising 
have been vastly extended. Flashing 
electric signs have been prohibited in 
various places, and the society has turn- 
ed some of its attention to street noises 
and to the thoughtless littering of public 
places. It has grown more powerful with 
each year of its existence. 

The Coal-smoke Abatement Society 
was organized at the end of 1898, in re- 
sponse to a letter addressed to the Times 
by Sir William Richmond. It attempts 
to obtain the enforcement of existing 
laws, to secure increased efficiency of 
legislation, to learn what is done to abate 
the smoke nuisance in other cities, to 
promote the knowledge of methods by 
which smoke can be prevented, and to 
encourage such preventive inventions by 
prizes and exhibitions. 

Among the voluntary societies for the 
esthetic care of London there are the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, the Commons and Foot-paths Pres- 
ervation Society, the London Playing- 
fields Society, the Selborne Society, the 
Thames Preservation League, the Kyrle 
Vou, CV.—No. 629.—94 
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Society, and finally a Parliamentary com- 
mittee, which is semi-official. It should 
be understood that London is peculiarly 
situated in the matter of parks and open 
spaces. First, large reservations belong- 
ing to the crown, like Hyde Park and 
Regent’s Park, have relieved the muni- 
cipality of providing such parks. Second- 
ly, in the better residence quarters in- 
numerable squares, adorned with flowers, 
shrubs, lawns, and trees, satisfy esthetic 
requirements, even though they belong, 
as usually, to private land-owners and 
are enclosed by iron fences, to the gates 
of which rent-payers of the adjacent 
property alone have keys. And these 
lessees pay well for their luxury, and 
gain thereby a safe play-ground for their 
children. Third, legislation of the last 
few years has opened several hundred 
neglected chureh-yards as play-grounds 
for populous neighborhoods, putting them 
in charge of local and central authorities, 
who first restore some of their lost beauty. 
Fourth, of the villages and towns that 
form the outskirts of London each is apt 
to have its common, ard as the huge 
metropolis gathers them to itself, what 
more natural than that these commons 
should become suburban parks ? 

Yet it is not to be supposed that in a 
city of such vast area and of high land 
values there is little need of private ef- 
fort for securing open spaces. The com- 
mons opportunity alone has given rise to 
the voluntary association of citizens who 
make it their task, in the Commons and 
Foot-paths Preservation Society, to see 
that the metropolis avails itself of this 
chance for suburban parks. Since its 
establishment, in 1865, large areas that 
were previously appropriated have been 
restored to the public; and many of the 
most important open spaces (Epping For- 
est, Wimbledon, Blackheath, Tooting, and 
Hampstead) have been placed under suit- 
able management in the public interest. 

Closely in line with this society is the 
Thames Preservation League. The pur- 
poses of the league are the preservation 
of the Thames and, as far as possible, of 
its tributaries, for public enjoyment. 

Tf the work of these societies tends to 
a negative character, that of the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association is as 
distinctly positive in the effort to pro- 
vide the metropolis with open spaces. 
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The organization is a very strong one. 
It not only provides open spaces through 
various means, but it places seats in many 
publie sites, plants trees in gardens and 
streets, makes improvements in existing 
play-grounds, and has erected numerous 
drinking-fountains by special donations 
for that purpose. Its report for 1898 
stated that since its birth, in 1882, the 
society had laid out, wholly or in part, 
98 play-grounds or gardens, and had com- 
pleted 300 other undertakings for Lon- 
don’s betterment. 

In the work of the London Playing- 
fields Society the esthetic purpose is en- 
tirely incidental. Still, in the provision 
of suburban cricket, football, and tennis 
grounds for the thousands of young men 
who are able to make a slight payment 
for their amusement (and who without 
these facilities would tend to crowd poor- 
er athletes from the public parks) some- 
thing certainly is accomplished for the 
pleasing aspect of the suburbs. The 
Kyrle Society in its London branch is 
also mainly philanthropie in aim. It 
has, however, a Decorative section, of 
which a purpose is “ to foster a knowledge 
and love of art by such means as may be 
available,” and an “Open Spaces” sec- 
tion, which not only co-operates with the 
Metropolitan Gardens and the Commons 
societies, but does what it can by itself. 
In a recent year the work of the Decora- 
tive section included mural paintings 
representative of country life for a gen- 
eral room in the Municipal Lodging- 
house; and at the close of its twentieth 
year, in 1896, the society reported that 
191 institutions had profited in this way 
from its efforts. 

The Selborne Society, which is also 
in this group, has devoted itself more par- 
ticularly to the protection of wild nature 
than of urban amenities, but for the 
preservation of several open spaces and 
historical buildings in London it has 
joined its efforts to those of the societies 
we have named. 

Another group of the London societies 
is representative of the effort of citizens 
to preserve interesting traces of history. 
This, naturally, is a far greater, if not 
more important, work in the old cities of 
Europe than with us. Modern progress 
and growth, which are not less marked 
there than here, must not be suffered to 


destroy the history which the past has 
so fully written on London streets. We 
have, accordingly, the Committee for the 
Survey and Registration of the Old 
Memorials of Greater London, as a de- 
partment of the County Council’s work: 
and the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, a voluntary associa- 
tion, which preaches protection, not resto- 
ration. This was founded by William 
Morris, and takes as its excellent but 
unusual creed the dictum, “ Renewal of 
old work should never be resorted to un- 
less repair is impossible. When, un- 
fortunately, renewal is the only course, 
the new work should be carefully design- 
ed as far as may be to harmonize with 
the old, but not to be made in imitation 
of it, or of any existing work elsewhere.” 

But beyond all associated effort, which 
is large in London, and all official effort, 
which by comparison with Paris is in- 
significant, much must always depend 
on individual sentiment and private ac- 
tion. To that are due the flowers in bal- 
conies and those window gardens that are 
the lovely distinction of English cities, 
and bring into the heart of London a 
touch of unexpected rural beauty. This 
may be held to balance fairly the official 
remissness in the great city’s lighting, 
where clumsy lamp-posts lend no beauty 
to the street by day, and show at night 
a flickering flame which makes the vast 
metropolis compare sadly with electric- 
lighted villages in America. And if 
this important result of private initia- 
tive be not sufliciently ambitious or 
publie-spirited, we may turn to a long 
list of gifts, in which the bringing of the 
Obelisk to London and its setting up, the 
private presentation of many costly play- 
grounds, and now the decoration of the 
Royal Exchange, will have a just promi- 
nence. 

There is a dream of a London far 
more beautiful and splendid than exists. 
The new Thames Embankment is a fea- 
ture of it. The clearing out recently of 
the old buildings whieh hid the Houses 
of Parliament and the Abbey was a step 
in its direetion. The Bethnal Green plan 
for the housing of the poor, the great 
new thoroughfares, the promised street 
that is to descend from Holborn to the 
Strand — these are conquests that give 
courage to the fighters. 

















The Sea-Dog 


BY T. JENKINS HAINS 


E was a yellow brute, mangy, lean, 
and treacherous-looking. He had 
been in two ships where dogs were 

not particularly liked by the officers, and 
the last one had gone ashore in the dark- 
ness during a northeast gale off the Fry- 
ing Pan. How he had come ashore from 
the wreck was a detail beyond his reason- 
ing. Here he was on the beach of North 
Carolina, and not one of his shipmates 
was left to take care of him. 

He had at first foraged among the 
bushes of beach myrtle and through the 
pine woods, stealing into the light-keep- 
er’s yard at Bald Head during the hours 
of darkness, and rummaging through his 
garbage for a bit of food to keep the life 
within his mangy hide. He had now 
been ashore for nearly five months, and 
during all that time he had shown an 
aversion to the light-keeper’s society. 
There was no other human habitation on 
the island, and the light-keeper had fired 
a charge of bird-shot at him on two occa- 
sions. This had not given him greater 
confidence in strangers, and that which 
he had had was of a suspicious kind, 
born and nurtured aboard ship, where a 
kick was the usual salutation. He was 
as sly as a wolf and as wild as a razor- 
back hog, for he had gradually fallen 
upon the resources of the wild animal, 
and his one thought was for himself. 

He had broken away into the night 
howling after the last reception by the 
light - keeper at the Bald Head tower, 
and sore and stiff he had crawled into 
the bushes to pick at the tiny pellets that 
stung so fiercely. In the future he 
would be more careful. He must watch. 
Eternal vigilance was the price for his 
worthless life. All the evil desires and 
instinets begotten through a line of ras- 
cally curs now hegan to grow within him. 
He would not repress them, for was it 
not manifest that he must exercise every 
selfish desire to its utmost if he would 


live? His eyes took on that wild, hunted 
look of the beast with whom all are at 
war, and his teeth showed fiercely at each 
and every sound. A sullen savageness 
of mind came upon him more and more 
every day, until after these months of 
wildness he had dropped back again into 
the natural state of his forefathers. He 
was a wild dog in every sense. As wild 
as the hogs who rooted through the pine 
woods or tore through the swamp, lean as 
deer and alert to every danger, the de- 
generates of the well-bred pigs of the 
early settlers. 

Sometimes he would run along the 
edge of the beach in the sunlight and 
watch the surf, but even this was danger- 
ous, for once the light-keeper happened 
to be out hunting and sent a rifle bullet 
singing past his ears. He broke for 
cover again, and seldom ventured forth 
except after the sun went down. In the 
daytime he would go slinking through 
the gloom of the dense thickets with ears 
cocked and senses alert, watching like 
a wolf for the slightest sign of danger. 
A wolf is seldom seen unless he means 
to be, and the yellow dog soon became 
as retiring. 

Small game furnished food during this 
season, for the creeks swarmed with fish 
and crabs, which were often caught in 
shallows at low water, and gophers were 
plentiful, but sometimes when the wind 
was howling and soughing through the 
forest, and the rain rattling and whist- 
ling through the clearings, he would try 
the light-keeper’s back yard again, and 
grab a defenceless duck or goose that 
happened to be within reach. Their 
squawking was music to his ears, for he 
remembered the flash and stinging pain 
following his earlier attempts to procure 
food, and he would dash _ furiously 
through the timber with his prize, nor 
stop until many miles were between him 
and the bright eye that flamed high in 
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the air above and could be seen fifteen 
miles or more up the beach. The light- 
house was an excellent guide for him in 
all kinds of weather, but it was especially 
useful on very dark and stormy nights 
To him it meant a guide out of danger, 
even as it did to his earlier masters, and 
he soon learned to navigate by it. 

He grew more and more savage as his 
life in the wilderness went on, and as 
his savageness increased, so likewise did 
his cunning. 

William Ripley, the light-keeper, and 
his assistant were both good hunters. 
They had plenty of time during daylight 
to make long excursions along the beach 
and through the pine woods, and they 
often brought home a hog or two. They 
were worried at the visits from the 
strange animal who left footprints like 
those of a dog, and who kept always well 
out of sight after his first visits, when 
a glimpse of yellow had flashed through 
the darkness, giving something tangible 
to fire at. ‘They had seen the vessel 
come ashore on the outer shoals, some 
twelve miles away, and had seen her 
gradually break up without being able 
to lend a hand at saving her crew. 
Nothing had washed on the beach that 
had signs of life. and it had never oc- 
eurred to them that a yellow dog had 
been a survivor of that tragedy. The 
wreck had been visited afterwards and the 
vessel’s name discovered, but nothing was 
ever heard of the men who had manned 
her, and who had evidently gone to the 
port of missing ships. Their interest 
in the matter ended after getting a few 
fathoms of line and a bit of iron-work, 
and the shifting sands of the treacherous 
Frying Pan soon swallowed up all trace 
of the disaster. 

But ducks and geese were scarce and 
valuable. There was a thief abroad, and 
something must be done. The cold 
weather was approaching, and already 
frost had turned the leaves of some of 
the trees. Soon a slight fall of snow an- 
nounced that winter was upon the coast 
in earnest. 

The cold was hard upon the outcast. 
His thin hair was but poor protection 
against the wind, and the food of the 
creeks was disappearing. He was get- 
ting more and more savage and desperate, 
and the great eye that shone above him 


through the blackness was attractive, for 
it showed where there lay plenty. Often 
when the gale blew from the northward 
and the weather was thick, the wild 
ducks and geese came rushing down the 
wind and headed for the eye that shone 
so brightly in the night. It had a pecul- 
iar dazzling fascination for them, and 
they would go driving at it with a rush 
of a hundred miles an hour, only to find 
too late that it was surrounded by a 
heavy wire net. Then before they could 
swerve off they were upon it with a ter- 
rifie smash. Headlong into the iron 
meshes they would drive until, flattened 
and distorted lumps of flesh and feathers, 
they would go tumbling down to the 
ground beneath. In the morning the 
keeper would see traces of their feathers 
and sometimes a duck or two, but more 
often he saw the footprints of the 
strange animal that so resembled either 
a dog or wolf. 

“T reckon it’s about time we caught 
up with that un,” said Ripley one morn- 
ing; “there ’ain’t been no wolves around 
this here island sence I kin remember, 
an’ I’m bound to find out jest what kind 
o’ critter this one is. Why, what d’ye 
s’pose he done last night, hey ?” 

“Don’t ask me no riddles when I’m 
sleepy,” said the assistant. 

“Oh, well, it’s no matter, then,” said 
Ripley, and he turned into the house. 

“ Well, what?” asked the assistant. 

“The first thing he done was to eat 
the seat out’n your pants you left hang- 
ing on the line, but that’s no matter—” 

“What next?” asked the assistant, 
awakening a little. 

“ Well, he chewed the uppers off’n your 
rubber boots, them ones you said cost 
five dollars—” 

“Name o’ sin, no! Did he? Where’s 
the gun, quick—” 

“ Hold on a bit. Wait a minute,” in- 
terrupted Ripley. “There ain’t no hurry 
about the case. I was jest a-sayin’—” 

“Go on,” said the assistant, earnestly. 

“Well, then, don’t interrupt me no 
more. That blamed critter got old red- 
head by th’ neck an’ walked off with him, 
an’ there ain’t no better rooster ever been 
hatched. That’s erbout all.” 

“You kin hand me down the rifle,” 
said the assistant; “that critter or me 
leaves this here island, an’ that’s a fact.” 
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The track led down the beach, and 
there was no trouble following it. The 
assistant started off at a swinging pace, 
determined to cover the distance be- 
tween himself and the thief before mid- 
day. 

But the track soon led into the scrub 
and was lost. When it was taken up 
again it was a good half-mile farther 
down the shore. Here it swung along 
easily for a short distance until a heavy 
belt of timber was reached, and where 
the ground was hard and covered with 
pine needles. There all trace of it was 
swallowed up as soon as it struck the 
pines. The assistant came home that 
evening a tired but no wiser man. That 
night the outeast saw the man-tracks and 
knew he had been followed, and the 
spirit of deviltry entered deeper into his 
pariah soul. He would make them sorry 
for his nightly visits. All were enemies 
to him, and the more harm he could do 
to everything alive the better it would be. 
Savagely he snarled at the footprints. 
As the moon rose he saw the beautiful 
light silvering the cold ocean, and it 
stirred something in his hard heart. He 
raised his nose high in the air and let 
forth a long howl of fierce defiance and 
wrath. 

Slinking through the darkening shadows 
of the forest, the outcast made his way 
to the clearing wherein the great eye 
rose above the ground to the height of a 
hundred feet or more. Here he halted 
upon the outer edge where the thicket 
hid him in its black shadow. Then he 
raised his voice in such a_ prolonged 
howl that the fowls secured within the 
coops of the yard set up a vast cackling. 
He changed his position in time to avoid 
a charge of buck-shot which tore through 
the thicket and rattled about the leaves 
beneath the trees. Then he slunk away 
for a little while, only to return again and 
give vent to his feelings in a succession 
of yelping barks such as had never dis- 
turbed the quiet of the island before. 
Another charge of shot rattled about him, 
but he was now far too wary to get hit, 
and his hatred was greater than his fear. 
It gave him a savage joy to listen to the 
crack of the gun or the sharper snap 
of the rifle, for he knew it worried the 
keeper to hear him and know he was 
near. Night after night he now came, 
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and many were the shots fired at him, but 
all to no avail. He would do any mis- 
chief he could, and woe to any duck or 
chicken that came within his reach. His 
high, yelping howl resounded through 
the clearing and sounded above the dull 
roar of the surf, making night hideous 
to the keeper on watch in the light above. 

Once he caught a loose fowl, and its 
feathers were strewn about the yard. 
Again he found a string of fine fish the 
keeper had hung up for the night. They 
went the way of the ill-fated. His keen 
sense of smell told him many things the 
keepers did not wish him to know, and 
he managed to keep out of harm’s way. 

But this could not last. Ripley was an 
old hunter, and was not to be disturbed 
beyond reason. He brought out an old 
mink-trap with steel jaws of great power, 
and he buried it in the sand on the edge 
of the clearing, smoothing the rumpled 
surface of the ground so that nothing 
showed, and strewing the place with dead 
leaves. Then he killed a sea-gull and 
dropped it almost directly over the steel 
jaws. The outcast would doubtless smell 
it and stop a moment to investigate. He 
only had to step upon the ground in the 
near vicinity and his leg would be in- 
stantly clasped in a steel embrace. 

The first night the keeper watched for 
him. It was very dark, and the cold 
north wind soughed through the pines, 
and the surf thundered. The cold made 
the keeper’s teeth chatter a little as he 
watched in silence from his place upon 
the outer rail of the tower. He had his 
rifle with him for a finish should the 
trap take hold. 

The outeast came slinking along late 
that night. He was hungry and wet, and 
the light attracted him as it did always 
on particularly bad nights, for it stood 
for the mark of plenty, the only thing 
on the barren island that kept a glimmer- 
ing of the past in his sullen mind. He 
noticed a peculiar smell as he skirted the 
fringe of the cover, and soon spied the 
dead gull. How came it there, was the 
question. Gulls did not die ashore. At 
least he had never seen one, but he knew 
them in the air. There was something 
suspicious in the matter. Why should a 
gull be dead so close to the light-house? 
He began to investigate, and drew near 
the danger zone. 
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But months of wildness had made him 
cunning. All the sly instinets of the 
races of animals from which he had 
sprung had been developing. He ap- 
proached the bait slowly, barely moving, 
and touching the ground ever so lightly 
with his paws. Then he halted. No, it 
would not do. There was something 
wrong with that bird showing like a bit 
of white in the darkness. He could 
smell it plainly; it was the scent of a 
man. He drew slowly off and began nos- 
ing about for the trail, and soon found it. 
He followed along, and it led straight 
to the dwelling where the keeper lived. 
Then he went back a little way into the 
scrub and sat upon his haunches, and, in 
spite of his cold and hunger, he lifted up 
his voice in a long, dismal howl, that to 
the keeper’s ears had an unmistakable 
ring of derision. 

Night after night the trap was set, but 
the pariah kept clear. Then one day it 
grew thick, and a cold wind began setting 
in from the sea. Before night it was 
howling and snoring away with hurri- 
eane force, driving the seas roaring up 
the sands, and tearing their tops into 
smothers of snowy spume drift. 

The pariah came to the beach and tried 
to look seaward to see what was coming 
with that fearful rushing blast, but the 
wind was so strong and the snow so blind- 
ing that he soon took to the cover, and 
headed for the light, in the hope he might 
pick up something to eat in the vicinity 
of the keeper’s dwelling. Before going 
to the yard he looked again seaward and 
saw a light flash out. He did not know 
what it meant, but he knew it was off on 
the Frying Pan, far out on the treach- 
erous shoals where a thundering smother 
of rolling whiteness flashed and gleamed 
now and again. Then he skirted the 
clearing and brought up back of the fowl- 
house, where now all the ducks and chick- 
ens were secured at night. 

He went forward trying to smell his 
way, but the snow was too much for him. 
Then he stopped a moment. He located 
the house and started again, when sud- 
denly, “ Snap.” 

Something had leaped from the ground 
and seized his fore leg in a viselike grip. 
Ile sprang forward and fought to get 
away, but it was of no use. The thing 
had him fast with an awful grasp that 


cut into his flesh and squeezed his leg so 
tight that it soon became numb. With 
snarling growls he fought desperately 
on, twisting and turning, struggling and 
biting, but all to no purpose. He was 
fast. Then the state of affairs began to 
dawn upon him and he desisted, for the 
agony was supreme. Sitting there in the 
flying snow of the winter’s night, with 
the roar of the storm sounding over him, 
he raised his voice in a long yelping bark 
of challenge and disdain. 

But in spite of his howling no one 
came near him. The snow grew deeper 
and the wind roared with terrific force, 
blinding him so that the great eye above 
was searcely visible. He remained quict 
now and waited patiently for the day- 
light, which would mean his end. His 
sufferings were terrible, but he could not 
help it, and goon a sullen stupor came 
upon him. 

In the dim gray of the early morning 
forms were seen walking about the light- 
house. They were men, and among them 
was the keeper. The others wore clothes 
that reminded the pariah of former days, 
and one stranger seemed to be familiar to 
him. This was a man, short, broad, and 
bearded, with bow-legs set wide apart, 
and long arms with huge hands and 
crooked fingers. He was ugly, and re- 
minded him of the crabs he had seen and 
captured in the streams during the sum- 
mer. There was something of the crab 
about the queer little fellow, and his very 
ugliness attracted the dog’s attention. It 
brought back some memory of past days, 
a memory that was not all unpleasant, 
yet indistinct and unreal. 

As the day dawned and the snow grew 
deeper the outeast waited no longer. He 
held up his nose and let forth a howl that 
was heard above the snore of the gale, 
and which brought the light-keeper to 
attention. He came running with a club, 
and behind him followed the stranger 
with the crablike body. 

“Sink me if I ’ain’t got ye at last, ye 
varmint!” yelled the keeper as he drew 
near. Then he halted. “ A dog—what— 
jest a common every-day dog? But I'll 
make a good dog out o’ ye in a minute. 
All dead dogs is good dogs, an’ you’ll do.” 

He advanced with raised club, and the 
pariah crouched for a spring. He would 
try for one last good bite. All the 
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savageness of his mixed blood surged 
through his fieree mind. He gave a low 
growl and showed his teeth, and his eyes 
were like bits of yellow flame. 

“Fold on thar, stranger; don’t kill 
that ’ar dog. Wait a bit,” said the ugly 
man, waddling up behind. “ What, 
caught ’im in a trap?” 

“ Sure I got him in a trap. D’ye want 
me to loose him?’ asked the keeper, 
testily. 

“That’s erbout the size o’ my game,” 
said the ugly man. “ Yew may think 
it a go, but that ’ar dog looks uncommon 
like the one I lost aboard the Seagull 
when she went ashore hereabouts last 
year. He ware a good dog, part wolf, 
part hound, and the rest a mixture I 
don’t exactly remember. Lemme try 
*im ¢” 

“ Gwan, man; that critter is been steal- 
in’ chickens since last summer,” said the 
keeper, but at the same time he allowed 
the ugly fellow to have his way. 

“ Hey, Sammy, Sammy, Sammy!” said 
the ugly sailor. “Don’t yew know me, 
Sammy?” And he bent forward toward 
him. 

The pariah gazed at him. What did he 
mean? Whatwas that voice? It sound- 
ed like that of the man who had brought 
him aboard the vessel he had gone ashore 
in. The only human who had never 
struck him or offered him harm. He 
hardly remembered ‘the ugly fellow, for 
he had only been in the ship a short time 
before she was lost. 

“Strange, that looks like the critter 
sure enough. I went ashore here in the 
Seagull a year ago, an’ here I goes ashore 
agin in this howlin’ wind an’ sees the 
dog I lost. Strange, keeper, it’s strange, 
hey ?” 

“ He do appear to know ye, an’ that’s a 
fact,” said the keeper. “ Would ye like 
me to loose him off¢ Better do it afore 
the assistant comes down, fer he’s got it 
in fer this dog.” 

“Wait a bit,” said the ugly fellow, and 
he advanced closer to the outcast. He 
put out his hand, and the dog wavered. 
Should he seize it? He could crush it 
and tear it badly in his teeth before he 
could withdraw it, and they would prob- 
ably kill him anyway in the end. But 
there was something in the ugly man’s 
eye that restrained him—something that 
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spoke of former times when all was not 
strife. No, he would not bite him. 

“Turn the critter loose; he’s my dog 
fer sure,” said the ugly man. “ All he 
wants is some grub. I reckon yew’d be 
savage too if yew had been out in the 
snow all night. I knows I ware when I 
come in half drowned this mornin’.” 

The keeper pried the trap open and the 
cur went free. 

“Come, Sammy, Sammy, Sammy!” 
said the ugly fellow, and he led the way 
to the house. 

The pariah hesitated. His foot was 
useless, but he could go on three legs. 
There was the timber a short distance 
away. He looked at it for an instant. 
Then he saw the ugly man beckoning 
with his great crooked finger. He low- 
ered his head and gave a short whine. 
Then he limped slowly after him to the 
house. 

A little later the ugly man fed him 
and bound up the wounded paw, while the 
assistant mumbled something about rub- 
ber boots and breeches worth seven dol- 
lars a pair. 

“ Messmate,” said the ugly sailor, shift- 
ing his crablike body and sticking out 
his great bushy face with its red beard, 
“that ’ar dog ware a good dog, part wolf, 
part hound, an’ the rest I don’t exactly 
recollect, but he ware a good dog. Treat 
a dog good an’ he’ll be a good dog. Treat 
’im bad an’ he’ll be a bad dog. When 
ye go erbout more among men, as I does, 
yew’ll see that what I says is so. An’ 
men is mostly like dogs.” 

The assistant kept quiet, for there was 
something peculiarly aggressive in that 
misshapen man. The animal was led 
away with a string, and went in the boat 
to Wilmington with the wrecked crew. 

Two years later another ship was added 
to the list of those whose bones rest in 
the sands of the Frying Pan Shoals. She 
ran on the outer breaker during the night, 
and in the morning the keeper saw a 
floating object on the shore. He went 
to it and found the body of a man whose 
peculiar figure he recognized. A life- 
buoy was strapped about his waist, and 
in his great crooked fingers was a line. 
The keeper hauled it in, and on the end 
of it he found the dead body of the yellow 
beast that had stolen his fowls. They 
had gone to their end together. 
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The Lesson 


M. BEST 


BY SUSIE 


DID not know, till ’neath the rod 

I passed, how sore I needed God; 

In sorrow’s night, lo! like a star 
I saw His love shine from afar. 


I did not know, till on a grave 
I saw the wind-blown grasses wave, 
How futile and how fugitive 
The baubles are for which we strive. 


I did not know, until above 

God ealled the idol of my love, 
Beyond the reach of yearning eyes, 
How beautiful is Paradise. 


Editor's Cosy Chair. 


HE old-fashioned essay, as we had 

it in Montaigne, and almost as we 

had it in Bacon, obeyed a law as 
subjective as that of the gypsy music 
which the Hungarian bands made so 
popular with us ten or fifteen years ago. 
Wandering airs of thought strayed 
through it, owning no allegiance stricter 
than that which bound the wild chords to 
a central motive. Often there was ap- 
parently no central motive in the essay; 
it seemed to begin where it would, and 
end where it liked. The author was 
bound to give it a name, but it did not 
hold him bound otherwise. It could not 
very well take for title a first line, or 
part of a first line, like those poems, now 
rarely written, which opened with some 
such phrase as, When those bright eyes; 
or, Had I the wings; or, If yon sweet 
star. If it could, that would have been 
the right way of naming most of the es- 
says which have loitered down to us from 
antiquity, as well as those which help to 
date the revival of polite learning. Such 
a custom would have befitted nearly all 
the papers in the Spectator and the 
Tatler and the Rambler, and the other 
periodicals illustrating the heyday of the 
English essay. These, indeed, preserved 
an essential liberty by setting out from 
no subject more severely ascertained than 
that which lurked in some quotation 
from the classics, and unless there was 
an allegory or an apologue in hand, 
gadded about at their pleasure, and 
stopped as far from it as they chose. 


That gave them their charm, and kept 
them lyrical, far from the dread perhaps 
of turning out a sermon, when the only 
duty they had was to turn out a song. 
Just how or why the essay should have 
departed from this elder ideal, and be- 
gun to have a conscience about having a 
beginning, a middle and an ending, like a 
drama, o1 a firstly, secondly, and thirdly, 
like a homily, it would net be easy to 
say, though we feel pretty sure that it 
was not from any occasion of Charles 
Lamb’s, or Leigh Hunt’s, or William 
Hazlitt’s, or their compeers, in bearing 
down to our day the graceful tradition 
which seems now to have been lost. We 
suspect that the change may have hap- 
pened through the greater length to 
which the essay has run in modern 
times. You may sing a song for a cer- 
tain period, but if you keep on you have 
an opera, which you are bound to give 
obvious form. At any rate, the moment 
came when the essay began to confuse it- 
self with the article, and to assume an 
obligation of constancy to premises and 
conclusions, with the effect of so de- 
praving the general taste that the article 
is now desired more and more, and the 
essay less and less. It is doubtful, the 
corruption has gone so far, whether there 
is enough of the lyrical sense left in 
the reader to appreciate the right essay; 
whether the right essay would now be 
suffered; whether if any writer indulged 
its wilding nature, he would not be sus- 
pected of an inability to cultivate the 
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erowths that perceptibly nourish, not to 
ony fatten, the intellect. We have for- 
gotten, in this matter, that there are 
senses to which errant odors and flying 
flavors minister, as grosser succulences 
satisfy hunger. There is a lyrical sense, 
as well as a dramatic, an epical, an ethical 
sense, and it was that which the old- 
fashioned essay delighted. 


I 

We have been thinking these insurgent 
thoughts, we will confide, in view of 
several themes which refuse to be welded 
into an essay of modern ideal, but which, 
we fancied, might lend themselves more 
readily to the lounging gait of the essay 
as it once was. They are all of obscure 
origins, but one more traceable than the 
others seems to have been suggested by 
our talk, last month, of poetry and the 
decay of interest in it. That has seemed 
to connect itself with a fact even more 
lamentable, which some chance inquiry 
evolved the other day from an inhabi- 
tant of no mean city of New England, 
where there is no longer any such person 
as a bookseller, to whom a bookbuyer could 
resort for a standard author. The de- 
lightful old town, dating back nearly three 
centuries in its history, and counting 
among its ten thousand prosperous people 
many who love books and read them, had 
fifty years ago a book-store where one 
could find the poets, essayists, historians, 
and novelists wno embody literature to 
the imagination. This store ceased to 
exist not quite so remotely, but it has 
been long since the lover of literature 
could find a standard author for sale 
in the place. Several large department 
stores supply the more eruptive fictions 
in their hectie flush of popularity, and a 
few older books, mainly the American 
poets, with Tennyson among the English, 
“an be had at Christmas-time, when the 
giver of gifts is hard pressed what to 
choose. Otherwise, if one fancies getting 
a volume of Irving, or Hawthorne, or 
Emerson, or Macaulay, or Byron, or Gold- 
smith, or any other American or English 
classic, one must wait till it can be order- 
ed from New York or Boston. Of course 
one may borrow it of the excellent libra- 
ries; but as we have once before reasoned, 
a borrowed book cannot nourish the read- 
er, who must more or less gulp it, and is 
Vou. CV.—No. 629 —95 
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fortunate if it does not give him an 
indigestion. 

The case is worse than it was five or 
ten years ago, when all the best authors 
were published in editions infamously 
bad, indeed, but amazingly cheap, and 
when one could buy Vanity Fair, or The 
Vicar of Wakefield, or The Scarlet Letter, 
or Lamb’s Essays, for ten cents in pa- 
per, or twenty-five in cloth. But the 
book of the year, or month, or week, has 
quite driven these from the counters of 
the dry-goods, stationery, and periodical 
stores where they used to abound, and 
where the customer who wanted a book 
had a fair chance of getting a good one. 
He has still some such chance among the 
recent books, but a smaller chance, for 
the good books among the recent ones, 
while they may be positively as numerous 
as ever, are comparatively so few that the 
buyer has less hope of happening in their 
direction. Most of the nevels now pub- 
lished are absolutely worthless, or worse 
than worthless; they are not even to be 
classed with the patent medicines which, 
if they do not cure, will not kill. They 
are rather of the quality of those nos- 
trums that dye the hair a_ beautiful 
greenish-purple, and leave a_ twitching 
palsy as their lasting effect; or of those 
more darkling drugs which promise re- 
lief from neuralgia and implant a po- 
tential insanity. 


II 


It is the novels and it is the bad novels 
which form the stock of the dry-goods 
stores, in the proportion of twenty to one 
of the good novels, and of fifty to one of 
any other sort of books. The worst of it 
is that they are mainly American novels. 
In the new and more expansive patri- 
otism which prevails with us we prefer 
our own rubbish to the rubbish that we 
used to plunder the English of. The in- 
ternational copyright law has so far had 
one effect hoped from it, that the Ameri- 
can market is now for the American au- 
thor,—but only if he is trashy enough. If 
he is trashy enough he has found that he 
makes a native brand of romance, with 
princes, princesses, knights, lords, ladies, 
monks, nuns, sorcerers, soldiers of for- 
tune, robbers, and buccaneers of Indiana 
or New Jersey extraction, go better and 
farther with the steady customer than 
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anything of the kind made in Germany, 
or England, or Italy. 

His discovery is the more to be dreaded 
for the reason that just now, in the abey- 
ance of any literary triumphs commen- 
surate with their military successes in 
South Africa, the English seem to be of 
a friendlier mind toward American litera- 
ture than ever before. Apparently they 
wish really to do us a justice, which, as 
Doctor Johnson told Lord Chesterfield, if 
it had been earlier had been kind, but 
which is still not too late for our ac- 
ceptance. They even seek oceasions of 
saying a good word, and perhaps in some 
cases they oversay it, and though their 
recognition of the merits which we have 
long been uware of in ourselves seems al- 
most too voluntary, we should be the last 
to question its sincerity. Their tardy 
adhesion to principles laid down in this 
Magazine nearly twenty years ago will 
be the more gratifying if they will apply 
them to the judgment of the American 
fiction which apparently threatens them 
with such invasion as we fondly believe 
they have suffered from us in the social 
and commercial world. We cannot too 
anxiously assure them that our popular 
fiction is almost wholly worthless, and 
that however American it may seem in 
material and manufacture, it is alto- 
gether un-American in spirit. We are 
in that moment of recrudescence which 
seems to have passed with them, and 
while they are looking to us for demo- 
cratic examples and incentives, we are 
rapt far from these in feudalistic ideals 
and aristocratic prejudices. 


ITI 

The fact was interestingly illustrated 
a little while ago, in the contrasting re- 
ceptions which American and English 
criticism gave an American novel treat- 
ing of the average American life, in char- 
acters drawn from those wide levels of 
society which were once our boast. It 
was a simple story of the fortunes of a 
country minister and his family: kindly, 
human folks, with the foibles as well as 
the virtues of their sort. The father was 
proud of his children and of his wife’s 
housekeeping and thrift, and the mother 
was of a satisfaction in their sense and 
beauty, and his learning and righteous- 
ness, which extended to her own gifts of 


of repartee and fatuous inconsequence of 
mind. A series of dramatic accidents 
deprived them of the little competence 
which they had enjoyed; the engagement 
of the eldest son was broken off by the 
parents of his betrothed; the youngest 
was buncoed out of part of the littk 
money that remained. The father lost 
the parish where he had long been loved 
and honored, and was glad to find on 
among farmers and laborers, with whom 
his wife and daughters were obliged to 
associate. The elder daughter was de- 
ceived by a mock marriage, and the false 
lover had the effrontery to pursue the 
younger atter the ruin of her sister. 
This scoundrel found means to persecut: 
the father and to secure his imprison- 
ment, while the family sank lower and 
lower into misery. Then, by the magic 
which novelists possess, the uncle of th 
wicked lover offers himself to the younger 
daughter, the father is freed from jail, 
and restored to the enjoyment of his 
property and his old parish; the daugh- 
ter’s marriage turns out to have been per- 
formed by a real clergyman; the eldest 
son’s engagement is renewed; the sharper 
who plundered the boy is arrested, and 
all ends happily. 

The plot was certainly not without its 
imperfections and improbabilities, but it 
was not these which the American critics 
blamed. What they censured, in this 
hour of our patrician pride, was the au- 
thor’s introduction to their acquaintance 
of those commonplace people, those aver- 
age Americans whom, as they said, they 
would have sedulously avoided in real 
life, and did not wish to know in litera- 
ture. From a consensus of their polite 
opinions it appeared that the author 
might have dealt with people in low life, 
for these had often a picturesqueness of 
their own, or he might have laid the 
seenes of his story among the homes of 
the upper classes, in that brougham-and- 
butler atmosphere, as it has been happily 
called, which our critics are accustomed 
to breathe. But these average Americans 
of his were of a commonplaceness which 
their kindness and goodness ‘could not 
compensate the reader for suffering. It 
was not objected that they were ill-drawn, 
or, however far from the fact the con- 
ditions might be, that the characters were 
false to our ordinary life. The style was 
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allowed to be good; the style was even too 
much praised; the people were granted to 
natural, in their several ways; there 
was something sweet and winning in 
their family affection; their ordeals were 
eenuinely pathetic; but the author had 
offered his readers hardly less than a 
personal affront in bringing them into 
the company of the sort of Americans 
who form some sixty millions out of our 
seventy millions of population. His peo- 
ple were people not worth knowing in 
the intimacy in which he had thought 
fit to study them; their acquaintance 
was a sort of ignominy; their fortunes, 
because of their average quality, were 
such as no well-bred person could sympa- 
thize with. 

The attitude of the English critics 
towards this author’s certainly very im- 
perfect novel was conspicuously different. 
Almost without exception they liked his 
middle-class Americans. They had not 
our means of knowing how far their cir- 
cumstances and adventures were untrue 
to our life at certain points; but they as- 
sumed to know them in the truth of that 
humanity which it may not have been his 
aim to paint, but which they found a 
credible portrait of our common na- 
ture. They found them so creditable in 
this that they apparently wished to own 
a kindred to them; they were disposed to 
congratulate our civilization upon types 
which our native critics found so mor- 
tifying to their patriotic pride. They 
asked nothing higher, they longed for 
nothing lower; our commonplace was 
good enough for them. 


IV 

Whether their complaisance was the 
effect of that somewhat bewildered kind- 
ness in the English which now seems 
ready to embrace everything American, 
and finds a virtue and charm in us where 
they are hidden from ourselves; whether 
their tolerance springs from a misgiving 
of their own excellence unfelt before; 
whatever its source, it is very interesting, 
and in a ease like that which we have in- 
stanced it has a striking suggestiveness. 
Is it possible that the English are about 
to recognize beauty in the ideal of equal- 
ity, just now when our own practice denies 
it,and our preaching is beginning to ques- 
tion it? Or is not English criticism writ- 
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ten by people of the social superiority of 
our own critics, and are they unable to 
feel the commonness of our average char- 
acters because they are themselves so 
common? Why should they otherwise 


seem glad to know in fiction Americans 


whom our critics would sedulously avoid 
in life? It is of course possible that the 
English reviewers are all noblemen who 
taste in our commonplace an agreeable 
flavor of novelty such as the patricians 
who write the book notices in our news- 
papers cannot taste because, like the Ken- 
tuckian who refused corn bread, they have 
been raised on it. 

Both on the side of English self-doubt 
and American self-assertion the inquiry 
has its importance, because the literary 
situation must be reflected from the social 
situation. It is more important in rela- 
tion to our own civilization, however; and 
in view of it we have an anxiety, or not 
so much an anxiety as a curiosity, which 
we would like to leave with the reader. 
If we are really becoming as fastidious as 
the facts would seem to intimate, where 
is it all to end? We have noted in a 
former paper how the gentleman has 
come into political control with us, after 
a long supremacy of the common man; 
and if he comes into literary control, 
what will be the effect? We have seen 
something of it in our heroieal and his- 
torical fiction, where royalties and titles 
abound, but when our fiction again con- 
cerns itself with our actualities, what 
will its favorite types be? Apparently 
swells and their servants, to the exclusion 
of our average citizens, who are logically 
unworthy the study of the novelist. He 
may go to the slums, indeed, but unless 
he makes a wild leap to Hester Street 
or to Mulberry Bend, he must keep to the 
millionaire blocks on the east side of the 
Park, between Fifth Avenue and Park 
Avenue. Newport and Bar Harbor will 
be the places where parvenus get into po- 
lite fiction as they get into good society, 
and the scene will occasionally be trans- 
ported from the metropolis for that pur- 
pose. The incidental divorces can then be 
varied by burglaries, in which the butlers 
assist their masters in the defence of the 
premises, or by comic encounters between 
the butlers and the footmen, who fight 
through dinner in the pantry, pending or 
following a domestic lock-out. 
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Cditur’s Study. 


I 

HE little boy whose speculative in- 
terest in the ascent of Vesuvius 
was the opportunity it offered “ to 
see the creator smoke” had a primitive 
imagination. The grotesque fancy sug- 
gested by the word crater, so readily 
transformed into a word having a per- 
sonal meaning, had for him no incon- 
gruity—indeed, it was perfectly in keep- 
ing with all his childish fancies of un- 
known things and persons. The editor 
remembers his own earliest actual con- 
ception of the Supreme Being—that of a 
stern man whose very respectable vesture 
culminated in a broad-brimmed beaver 
hat—probably due to the fact that, in the 
mountain solitudes of Vermont, the vision 
of such a personage had overwhelmingly 
impressed his childish imagination. The 
same child regarding elderly women gos- 
siping over their teacups was frequent- 
lv admitted to that mysterious after-part 
when the teacups were emptied and from 
the residual grounds fortunes were inti- 
mated. The wonderful things seen in 
the teacup, well enough defined to the 
gossips, were to the child unfamiliar; 
and while to them the cup expanded to 
include all that was therein represented, 
to him just the reverse happened—the 
visible ecun was the standard of capacity, 
and everything seen in it that he had 
never actually beheld assumed the size 
that would bring it within those narrow 
limits. Thus he remembers that some- 
times a coffin was seen in the cup, and 
his early idea of the dimensions of a 

coffin was fixed by that circumstance. 
The child’s imagination regarding all 
things which he has not seen, whether 
in this world or another, literally follows 
such patterns as are shown him, and is 
contractive rather than expansive, though 
what he actually sees appears very much 
larger than it will to his mature vision. 
Pictures and maps exaggerate this nat- 
ural tendency. The map of our own 
country is likely to be the only one drawn 
on a large seale, and by its side Europe 
and Asia have no fair show. The Red 
Sea does not look as long as the Hudson 
River. The child has no true perspective, 
and can only gain one after long ex- 


perience and extensive observation. So 
is it also with his spiritual vision, which 
can only keep pace with the images and 
suggestions tendered to his imagination 
by the material world, and which must 
therefore be confined within narrow ways 
until, through large co-ordinations of 
these images and suggestions, it leaps to 
the spiritual truth. 

In the highest interpretation of th 
philosopher the child is the very type of 
genius, as in that of the Gospel the child 
is the type of the kingdom of heaven. 
In Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Im 
mortality ” the child is represented as om 
whose large native heritage dwindles wit! 
maturity. Nothing too much can be 
said of the power that resides in th 
plastic nature of the child; but the first 
contact of this power with the world, th 
first disclosure of potentiality, would 
seem to belie the large manifesto of the 
poet and of the philosopher. “ Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy,” but n 
earthly matter is too petty to engage th« 
child’s attention; and, though his first 
attitude may be one of aversion to things, 
as if he suffered a kind of sickness of th« 
world abruptly thrust upon him, yet th« 
immediate reaction is shown in the avid 
acceptance of that world and a violent 
seizure upon material things. The old 
mystery whence he emerged is veiled, 
and he can revert to its meanings only 
by mastery of the visible and tangible. 
His toys are cherished idols, and regu- 
late his perspective. He takes his know- 
ledge in fragments, and his teachers must 
be explicit, formal, and even mechanical ; 
the homeward road is a long way round, 
and veers sharply away from the near- 
lying heaven. Wordsworth’s boyhood was 
left far behind when he divined that “ the 
child is father to the man ”; he was very 
“far inland” before he could distinctly 
interpret those voices of the eternal sea 
immediately communicable to the soul of 
infaney. The child turns away from 
the large heavenly implications, and ea- 
gerly accepts the small, explicit things, 
the “toy commandments,” arbitrary pre- 
cepts, grotesque images—even the mean- 
ingless masks and idols that are only the 
playthings of his fancy: all earthly 
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shapes — mere tokens of broken truths 
—engage his interest and absorb his 
thought, filling his dreams in chaotic 
incongruity. 


“ Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s 
height, 
Whv with such earnest pains dost thou 
: provoke 
The vears to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly 
freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


II 

But a like course in race development 
is more interesting and suggestive to the 
student of human history. Ethnic prog- 
ress follows the lines of individual 
growth. In the earliest thought of any 
people the human fancy enacted a gro- 
tesque masquerade in which the earth was 
the stable centre of the universe. Re- 
ligion, poetry, and philosophic specula- 
tion were all compassed within earth- 
symbols. There was no counterpart to our 
modern idea of heaven or of hell; no as- 
piration ever leaped quite free of the 
solid ground; nor did any fear create a 
realm wholly loose from Earth, which was 
then no “ planet,” but the one thing eter- 
nally fixed and immovable. 

Blanco White’s wgnderful sonnet, 
wherein he describes the approach of 
night as first seen by Adam and Eve, and 
the dread of these two, followed by their 
rapture when the whole starry universe, 
which daylight had hidden, was disclosed 
to their view, loses entirely the deep 
meaning which it has to us when it is 
applied to any really primitive “ first 
parents,” to whom this upper firmament 
disclosed no majesty comparable to that 
of the mighty earth—to whom, indeed, 
the obviously magnificent moon would 
have seemed their only considerable con- 
solation for the absence of the golden 
sun. The sun itself, immediately person- 
ified as it must have been by the prim- 
itive faney, was incidental and subser- 
vient to Earth, her mere husband, with 
the inferiority attaching to all husbands 
in the primitive matriarchate. The idea 
of divine motherhood took precedence of 
that of divine fatherhood, and was imme- 
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diately associated with Earth. In that 
time man looked not upward, but down- 
ward, for his God. Desire, in its primi- 
tive meaning, was away from the stars— 
desiderium. 

Benjamin Kidd, in his Western Civili- 
zation, distinguishes between the Chris- 
tian era and that which preceded it, as- 
serting that in the latter the principle 
dominating civilization was the subordi- 
nation of the individual to existing so- 
ciety, and that in the former—i. e., in 
Christendom—the dominant principle is 
the subordination of existing society to 
the society of the future. The divergence 
of the primitive period (preceding all 
which is known to us as ancient civiliza- 
tion) from the Christian is still wider, 
as in that remote time man’s social regard 
was mainly backward—to the past, as it 
still remains to-day in the ancestor-wor- 
ship of the Chinese. The revolution in 
human thought is indeed tremendous 
from that downward and backward prim- 
itive look to the upward look of the 
Christian soul since the martyr Stephen’s 
dying vision of an opening heaven. 

Mr. Kidd is doubtless right in making 
the conscious altruism of existing so- 
ciety in the interests of the society of 
the future a distinctive characteristic of 
Christendom. But unconsciously life, 
individual and social, was always, in its 
natural and inevitable course, altruistic, 
and dominated by what was to come, 
though it is only in our modern scien- 
tific view seen to be such, just as the 
earth was only through the Copernican 
astronomy seen to take its proper place as 
participant with sun, moon, and stars in 
the celestial patrimony. 

The revolution from the primitive to 
the modern view of life and nature was 
gradual. A great step was taken—prob- 
ably at the same time with the substi- 
tution of patriarchy for matriarchy — 
when mankind came to give the powers 
of Light precedence over those of Dark- 
ness, when the pagan prayers to Apollo 
seemed more efficient than friendly treat- 
ies with the Titans. 


IIT 


Our chief interest here in any consid- 
eration of this progressive human view 
is not in its relation to religion or to the 
development of conscious altruism, but 
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in its relation to human culture in art 
and literature. 

The emancipation from earth - ideas 
was a detachment necessary to human 
progress. Such a Golden Age as may be 
associated with the infancy of the race, 
even if we concede perfect innocence to 
its consistent but irrational naturalism, 
were well soon over for the sake of the 
humanities, the evolution of which is in 
lines quite distinct from those of Nature 

often reversing them. When the tem- 
ple got away from the tomb; when the 
painting and the statue were detached 
from temple decoration, and the song and 
the dance from the temple ritual; when 
the Greek drama was relieved of its de- 
pendence upon the Demeter story—these 
were steps in the emancipation of ancient 
art, just as the violent divulsion of as- 
tronomy from mythology by Anaxagoras, 
for which he was stoned by the Atheni- 
ans, was the initial emancipation of an- 
cient science. We look back to the Greece 
of this period, just before Plato and Peri- 
cles, as the first arena in the world’s 
history where human reason triumphed, 
where the humanities were born. Here, 
Mr. Kidd may be reminded, was the first 
distinet assertion of the claims of indi- 
vidualicm, and, at the same time, the 
first orderly and rational restraint of this 
assertion for the common good, and, we 
may’ assume, for the good of posterity, 
since this new order of life—based upon 
Reason, “which looks before and after” 

could not be wholly oblivious of its 
legacy to future generations. 

Centuries earlier Homer had uttered 
the first note, the prelude te this human 
aspiration, as his imagination of Athene 
and Hermes was prelusive of their im- 
personations in the statues of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. 

The primitive period probably endured 
for ages, what we conceive to have been 
the Golden Age having been merely its 
dawn, before it passed into its maturity, 
with its own characteristic civilization, 
which, casting aside the quaint gro- 
tesquery of infantile fancy, became as 
sterile and overlaid with custom as the 
Chinese, developing also as elaborate an 
ethical system, and finally, after static 
social consolidation without vital har- 
mony, sank under its own weight—the 
prey of self-seeking tyrants. What the 


old Renaissance was or from what an- 
cient font—Aceadian or other—we know 
not. We only know that some such new 
birth there must have been before the 
Vedic hymns and the Homeric poems. 
Possibly oppression precipitated nomadic 
flights from the old centres, and thus the 
cup of custom was broken, and the re- 
volting humanities had their chance in 
new fields for a surprising culture which 
knew no totems. 

Such graphic art as there had been be- 
fore this Renaissance was the meagre rec- 
ord of the naked truth—of the fact in 
its simplest terms. The early man’s 
seizure upon the earth was crude and vio- 
lent—he was content with the mere word, 
the mere deed, which had in themselves 
plenipotence. Rude were the creatures 
of native fancy, minified rather than de- 
veloped into greater might and beauty in 
their later crystallizations. 

The humanities are not from the child 
—the native man—but from the man re- 
born, emancipated from earth - symbols, 
from fixed custom and sterile code, and 
who is then prepared to enter the hea- 
venly heritage, which belongs to child- 
hood only by implication. 

We see, then, that poetry as an art 
could not have been a primitive posses- 
sion. Always it followed a renaissance. 
It is never of the Pelasgic, but always 
of the Hellenic type of man. We think 
civilization antagonistic to poetry—that 
mature civilization which has become 
crystallized and static—yet the great poet 
never arises until such new currents of a 
nascent and plastic civilization are set 
in motion as create intellectual and 
esthetic culture; and from this same ma- 
trix must all great literature and the rep- 
resentative arts have their genesis. 


IV 


Through renaissance after renaissance 
have the humanities been developed, and 
the most important problem of our civ- 
ilization concerns its relation to their 
deeper culture. The nurture of ideals in 
all our life, as well as in literature and 
art, is indeed our most intimate and most 
lasting concern. The projection of our 
interests and energies into the society 
of the future, which seems to Mr. Benja- 
min Kidd our main business, is a mere 
incident. Altruism will take care of it- 
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self. In its conscious procedure it is of- 
ten misguided, while in its unconscious 
development it is, as we have said, a law 
of life. The evolution of humanity is on 
lines variant from those followed in the 
development of the physical word; and 
it is only when the human soul has passed 
through the period of blind naturalism 
that it comes to itself and takes its tran- 
scendent path. 

We are in danger from a new natural- 
ism based on the theory of physical evo- 
lution. The peril is not in the accept- 
ance of that theory, but in its perverse 
application, ignoring that human trope 
wherein man turns from and contradicts 
nature. It is the contradiction in which 
one half of a cirele stands to the other 
half; but when we consider humanity 
in relation to nature we must take note 
of the contradiction. If we fail to do 
this in our scientific view, we shall make 
the same mistake in our literature and 
art. Zola, in his naturalistic fietion, ig- 
nores the contradiction, as do also his 
apologists. Man is not merely a highly 
developed animal, as in the naturalistic 
view he seems to be. In the physical 
structure of any other animal is indi- 
eated the full scope of its functions, its 
precise limitations. In the physical 
structure of man there is no indication 
whatever of any distinctively human 
achievement—such as a great cathedral, 
a great poem, or symphony. All his 
ideals transcend his animality. 

Dr. Huxley, the greatest European ex- 
pounder of the theory of evolution, in 
his Romanes lecture (1893), distinctly 
asserted the contradiction of the ethical 
to the cosmic process: 

“Men in society are undoubtedly sub- 
ject to the cesmic process. As among 
other animals, multiplication goes on 
without cessation, and involves severe 
competition for the means of support. 
The struggle for existence tends to elimi- 
nate those less fitted to adapt themselves 
to the circumstances of their existence. 
The strongest, the most self - assertive, 
tend to tread down the weaker. But the 
influence of the cosmic process on the 
evolution of society is the greater the 
more rudimentary its civilization. Social 
progress means a checking of the cosmic 
process at every step and the substitution 
for it of another, which may be called 
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the ethical process, the end of which is, 
not the survival of those who may happen 
to be the fittest, in respect of the whole 
of the conditions which obtain, but of 
those who are ethically the best. . . . Its 
influence is directed, not so much to the 
surviva! of the fittest, as to the fitting of 
as many as possible to survive.” 

For its fullest meaning, the “ ethical 
process ” must be understood to include 
all the humanities, and to not merely 
combat, but to transcend the cosmic 
process. It must also be insisted upon 
that there is-in this departure from the 
cosmic process something radical, such a 
contradiction as involves not merely a 
restraint upon the self-assertion of brute 
force, but a new kind of assertion, which 
is expressed in ideals distinctly human, 
that is, germane to man’s proper destiny. 

More and more the special study of 
the natural sciences and of psychology 
on its physical side, as disclosed in the 
laboratory, encroaches upon the too limit- 
ed field accorded to liberal culture, so that 
one of our best New England colleges 
wins a special distinction by a complete 
departure from the lines followed in the 
great universities and holding to the old 
ground—the culture of the humanities. 
The great universities are necessary with 
all their specialties, through which the 
sciences are not only taught, but ad- 
vanced by new discoveries. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the importance 
of this advance, or upon the value of 
strenuous industrial organization, and 
of our material progress generally; only 
these developments should not suppress 
the humanities. It was the revival of 
learning by the Renaissance which gave 
new meaning to the compass and the 
printing-press, and a new impulse to sci- 
entific discovery. Material progress 
should be subordinate to human culture, 
receiving therefrom its impulse and dom- 
inant motive. The academic training 
must be not only maintained, but lifted 
and re-enforced, as the groundwork of the 
more complex university scheme. The 
college, as distinguished from the uni- 
versity, has yet its indispensable work to 
do all over the land. 

The theme we are considering is pecul- 
iarly appropriate to the Editor’s Study, 
since the chief aim of the Magazine is 
to stimulate and respond to this deeper 
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culture, regarding as of first importance 
the interests of literature and art, and 
faithful always to those ideals which give 
value and distinction to life, and which 
are to make our civilization memorable. 

The reaction is always toward a bar- 
ren art, toward a literature devoid of 
charm and inspiration, toward a life ab- 
sorbed in materialism and animalism. 
The degeneration is far lower than the 
primitive lapse, since it avails of all the 
spolia opima of a refined civilization for 
its devious perversions. 

The lien to nature is not broken by 
culture. It is only through culture that 
we become children in the Kingdom of 
Nature, full heirs of her household, rather 
than mere servants. Nature does her 
best for us when we best maintain our 
transcendent human contradiction to her. 
She holds her own in our primary pas- 
sions, in our kinship and our enmities, 
but she deigns most willingly to serve 
these when there is in them something 
not her own, when through human cult- 
ure they rise to the higher human plane. 
It is her own fire that burns in their 
white flame, the same as in their native 
red. If our aspiration becomes a revolt 
from nature toward something too fair 
and good for her nurture, if in our cult- 
ure we deny and betray her, repudiating 
or perverting our natural affections and 
emotions, she quickly asserts her proper 
dominion through stress or penalty. Her 
severest penalty is atrophy. 

The child is indeed father to the man, 
and Coleridge was right in his conception 
of genius as the continuance of the plas- 
tie potency of childhood into the period 
of maturity—a potency identical with the 
creative power of the imagination. We 
should say that genius is the renascence 
rather than the continuance of child- 
hood. Juvenility is usually the denial 
and betrayal of the natal heritage rather 
than its true unfolding or embodiment. 
The genius common to all is shown in 
that period only in a certain grace, spon- 
taneity, and naiveté—qualities which are 
apt to be soon suppressed. Whether in 
the individual or in the race, it is re- 
vived only by a kind of second nativity. 
For the world known to us, the typical 
revival was in Hellas, and the revival of 
Hellenic culture it was that distinguished 
the later Renaissance. 


We designate our liberal culture by 
the phrase “the humanities,” since it 
is only through this culture that we 
enter upon the higher transcendent 
plane, which is distinctively human, over- 
arching our animality—the sky above 
our earth, the heavens, whose bright 
constellations will alone remain to illu- 
mine the darkness when our civilization 
shall have passed away. As it is a secu- 
lar no less than a sacred truth that man 
must be born again, to be truly man, it 
is also essential that our secular trea- 
sures be laid up in these heavens, for in- 
corruptibility. 

Forever, probably, men will look back 
to those remoter stars of the Hellenic 
heavens—to Homer and Plato and Aes- 
echylus and Pindar; it would be a dark 
day indeed for our humanities when these 
skould be eclipsed or ignored. The im- 
mediate sequel must be a like oblivion 
for the stars in nearer skies, and finally 
the obliteration of our heavens altogether. 

The full perspective of culture is neces- 
sary to its continuity; every stream that 
has contributed to its volume invites us 
to wander along its banks, to visit its 
academic groves, to ascend to its source. 
The languages of Greece and Rome en- 
rich our own. English poetry has drunk 
deep from every old font. Fold upon 
fold in the investiture of our art—indeed, 
of all our institutions—is of an ancient 
drapery. How far are we away from that 
archaic bareness which characterized ev- 
ery picture, every image, every record of 
pre-Hellenic civilization! Creative ge- 
nius has transformed the representative 
arts, the poem, the story, by forever add- 
ing new veils which are new revealings. 
Aeschylus in his Prometheus Bound sent 
a new ray of light through the old Ti- 
taniec veil. Homer furnished illusion 
after illusion for the vesture of Greek 
tragedy, and, indeed, of all poetry after 
him. Milton was a more impressive poet, 
because his culture made available the 
unlimited investment of the past. These 
veils, the old and the new, should com- 
mand our respect, lest we reverse this 
old habit of Art by a sadly corrosive 
analysis, as if we were in the autumn of 
our world, anticipating its wintry dives- 
titure. Thus only may poetry continue 
to flourish upon the earth, and have 
perennially its springtime vesture. 


Tae. 
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A 
Mr. KikBY'S OWN PARTICULAR CONTRIBUTION 


The Kirby Wedding 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 


a ELL, I don’t know,” said Mrs. a-plenty of things. Now, a nice set of nut 
Kirby, doubtfully; “Ive been picks might—” 
thinking about a pickle- “There you go again, Amanda. Great 
caster.” snakes! I never seen a table of wedding-pres 


Mr. Kirby snorted. “ Now, ents that wasn’t just alive with nut-picks. 
that’s just like you—a pickle-caster!” he Yes, and sroons, and carving-knives, and 
said. “ Did you ever hear of a couple get- napkin-rings, and salt-cellars, and all them 
ting married that they didn’t get about a things. What you want to do is to just for 


thousand pickle-casters ?” get ’em all.” 

* Well,” sighed Mrs. Kirby, “I never “Mebby you're right, Walter,” returned 
knew for sure of over six or seven; but Mrs. Kirby, still more resignedly. “ But 
there’s generally enough, I reckon. But Jennie’s been a good girl, and we must give 
what’s a body to do? Everything’s old.” her something. When Hester Purdy got 


“Oh, get out,” answered Mr. Kirby. married her folks give her an etching.” she 
‘Tain’t so. There’s a-plenty of new things added, cautiously. 


if you just put your mind on it. The trouble “What’s an etching?” demanded her hus- 
with you is you don’t think.” band. 

“No, I never was no hand to think,” said “ A kind of picture that comes in a frame. 
Mrs. Kirby, resignedly. “I s’pose there are They have ’em at John I.’s furniture-store 
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very tasty, John says. Hester’s was of 
a mill with a big wheel outside and a stream 
with a little flatboat drawed up on the 
shore. She has it hung on the wall with a 
scarf over one corner.” 

“Got red mittens and overshoes on _ it, 
too?” asked Mr. Kirby, disgustedly. “ Prob- 
‘ly such things don’t duplicate like sugar- 
spoons and butter-knives, but what’s the 
use of ‘em? ‘Specially if you’ve got to go 
to the expense of dressing °em up. No, sir; 
we'll give Jen something practical.” 

“Well, what do you calculate it ‘Il be?” 

“Well, Jen’s been a good daughter, and 
Hen’s a rather likely feller, if he is a Jones 

we'll just give ’em something that they 
won't be swamped with and won’t have to 
dress up. We'll give ‘em a cow and a ealf.” 

Mrs. Kirby made no reply at first. The 
radical character of the suggestion rather 
overcame her naturally conservative mind. 
Then she said, guardedly: “ That might he 
a good idea. But it wouldn’t make no show. 
I sort o’ wanted Jennie to have a_ good, 
showy, interesting wedding.” 

“No, a cow and calf don’t shine like 
triple-plated spoons,” answered Mr. Kirby, in 
a deeply sarcastic tone. “ You can’t polish 
‘em up and put ‘em in plush-lined cases with 
tissue-paper round their handles.” 

‘T meant they ain’t anything you can put 
on the table with the other presents.” 

“Hey? I dun’no’,” snorted her husband, 
still more deeply sarcastic. “ The cow might 
be a little heavy, ‘specially as I planned to 
make it old Suky. But her calf—Lucifer— 
he ain’t so hefty. Might put him on. Meb- 
by he’d kick the daylights out 0’ some of the 
pickle-casters and eat up a few hand-worked 
doilers and piller-shams.” 
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Mr. Kirby’s subtle sarcasm was lost on 
his wife. She only sighed, after her way, and 
said: * I guess your idea is a good one, Wal- 
ter. Though I did want Jennie to have a 
showy and interesting wedding.” 

“Ma,” said the son of the family, who 
had been unobserved in the corner, “ what’s 
the matter of tying ’em to the big lilac- 
bush in the front yard? They’d show there 
first rate.” 

“James Henry, you keep still,” snapped 
his mother, in an attempt to take out the 
disappointment she felt on the boy. 

“ Well, now, Jim’s notion ain’t so bad,” 
said his father, thoughtfully. “I reckon 
old Suky wouldn’t beller, not if Lucifer was 
with her. He’s getting pretty kinky himself, 
though, since his horns begun to sprout, and 
he might let out a blat once in a while.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Kirby, rising decisively, 
as, notwithstanding her general meekness, 
she would do on rare occasions, “ you can 
go ahead with your critter-giving if you 
want to, and let ’em come from you. I’m 
going to get Jennie a nice silver butter- 
dish and one of them etchings at John I.’s; 
and I'll get ’em with egg-money, and they’ll 
be all mine, and come from me. Now you 
folks just get me up some wood,” and she 
disappeared in the kitchen. 

Mr. Kirby snorted, but his snort lacked 
both volume and force, and he wént out and 
began to skirmish for the requested fuel. 

The wedding of Jennie Kirby and Henry 
Jones was an important event at Long 
Prairie, as both were popular and came of 
well-known families. To be sure, the bride’s 
father was looked upon as somewhat too 
radical in some of his views, but nobody 
ever doubted that he meant well. The cow- 
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and-calf departure was therefore readily ac- 
cepted as only one of Mr. Kirby’s eccentrici- 
ties. Indeed, it found some supporters 
among the men, many of whom had _ been 
forced by their wives to contribute pickle- 
casters and other conventional jimeracks 
which jarred on their practical sense, at 
other weddings, and this one as well. 

When the day arrived Mr. Kirby had so 
far modified the ingenious James Henry’s 
suggestion as to tie the cow and her am 
bitious offspring at the side of the house, 
just outside the low window before which 
stood the table loaded with the more usual 
presents. As the guests came up to view 
this display they were sure to find Mr. 
Kirby lurking about, ready smilingly to in 
dicate the cow through the open window out- 
side as his own particular contribution to 
the festivities. She was pronounced by all 
a very fine animal, as she stood contentedly 
chewing her cud, with a broad pink ribbon 
around her neck,—something which showed 
the touch of Mrs. Kirby. Lucifer was not 
tied, though also in gala-day attire, with 
narrow ribbons on his ears and fluttering 
over his budding horns; he was universally 
conceded to be a ‘ promising critter,” and, 
with true youthful bovine instinct, wandered 
about the immediate neighborhood and _ in- 
vestigated everything by cautiously thrust- 
ing forward an inquiring nose and sudden- 
ly retreating. Mrs. Kirby had become by 
this time fully reconciled to the live-stock 
idea, since she had carried out her own plan 
as to the butter-dish and etching to the let- 
ter: and now that the day had come and 
there was an unusually large contribution 
of the regulation presents from friends, she 
was even rather glad of the practicalness 
of her husband’s gift. 

The ceremony was set for high noon, and 
promptly on the hurried staceato stroke of 
the parlor clock the couple came in and 
the minister took his place. Lucifer, true 
to his name, had not been idle. Having ex- 
hausted everything else, he had turned to 
the open window. By stretching a little 
he managed to reach the edge of the clean 
white cloth which covered the table on which 
the presents were displayed. A prehensile 
tongue had gathered in its edge, and willing 
teeth were testing its quatities as an ob- 
ject of mastication. His mother continued 
to content herself with her natural cud, and 
paid no attention to him. Inside, the com- 
pany was all oblivious, and the minister 
hegan the ceremony in the usual form. Sud- 
denly there came from the other room tht 
sharp rattle of falling silver-ware, mingled 
with the crash of mantel-clocks and framed 
etchings. 

“ Gewhillikens!” shouted James Henry. 
“ Lucifer has yanked out the table-cloth, and 
the presents are all gone to thunder. Come 
on, fellers!” and he shot away, followed by 
the entire youthful contingent. 

“ Holy smoke!” added Mr. Kirby, coming 
back from a hasty trip to the other room. 
“That blamed old cow has got the cloth 
hooked on her horns, and she’ll run herself 
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* NOW WE'VE GOT HIM!” 
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to death. Come on, some o’ you active 
fellers!” and he dashed out with all the 
younger men. 

The minister looked about in some per- 
plexity. “Perhaps we’ had better wait a 
few minutes,” he said, and he leaned over 
and peered out the window. The _ bride- 
groom frowned and the bride bit her lip. 
Sounds of strife floated in from the small 
yard in front, where Suky was charging 
about, followed by the men, with the cloth 
floating over her like a cloud, while the 
redoubtable Lucifer was shooting this way 
and that. occasionally uttering a loud 
“ bar-r-r-r!” and kicking at the boys in pur- 
suit, the whole proceedings interspersed with 
shouts of “ Look out, there!” “ Head ’er!” 
“Stop ’im!” “Close up, there!” and excla- 
mations of a similar nature. The men soon 
succeeded in cornering the cow and remov- 
ing the object of her terror, but for the boys 
Lucifer was a more difficult problem. His 
activity was only equalled by his pugnacity ; 
he had already kicked three of them and 
bunted as many more. Then James Henry 
got hold of his tail, shouting, as he did so, 
* Now we've got him, fellers!” Vain no- 
tion! With a “ bar-r-r-r!” louder than any 
previous one, he charged straight in the 
open front door, James Henry flying behind. 
The minister leaped onto the parlor organ, 
and the women all mounted chairs. All ex- 
cept the bride, who stood resolute, the calf 
coming straight for her. With trusting 
yoting love she depended on the man by her 
side. Nor did he fail her. With a smoth- 
ered but heart-felt “Gosh!” he lunged for- 
ward and engaged the oncoming Lucifer 
in a deadly grapple. Victory at first fa- 
vored the intruder. The bridegroom went 
down. But he hung on. Then he wriggled 
about and got to his feet. Then he leaned 
over, and with a mighty effort gathered that 
obstreperous bull-calf in his arms and walk- 
ed out the front door with him. An empty 
rain-water barrel stood near. Into this, tail 
first, the bridegroom thrust the calf. The 
next moment he was back beside his bride, 
had whispered a word in her ear, and the 
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CATCHING THE WEDDING-PRESENT 


ceremony went on. Fifteen minutes later, 
when the young couple had been congratu- 
lated and well-wished, Mr. Kirby walked 
over to his wife. 

“ Well, old girl,” he said, in a gentle but 
joyous tone, “we had a showy and inter- 
esting wedding, after all.” 


Golfing Song 


HOUGH rain may fall or wind may blow, 
Or pleasant be the weather, 
A happy fellowship we know 
Who tramp the links together. 


The summer sun is in our eyes, 
Our cheeks are red as roses, 

And where the golden sunshine lies 
There’s sunburn on our noses. 


Our hearts become as children’s hearts, 
With little joys delighted, 

For every worldly care departs 
When the first tee is sighted. 


O freedom of the open day 
Upon the rolling meadow, 
No gold your virtue can repay 
In sunshine or in shadow! 


For though it rain or though it blow, 
Or pleasant be the weather, 
The heart of happiness we know 
Who tramp the links together. 
LOUISE MorRGAN SILL. 


The Point of View 


LD Moses, who belonged to Judge J——. 
of Macon, Mississippi, “ befo’ the wah,” 
was for many years sexton and a devout 
member of the Presbyterian Church. Short 
ly after the war the colored Methodists of 
the community held a rousing meeting, in 
which Moses loudly professed conversion, 
and joined the Methodist Church. Some 
days after, the Judge met him, and asked: 
“ How’s this, Mose? I hear you have joined 
the Methodists. I thought I brought you 
up better than that.” 
Mose took off his hat, and solemnly 
scratched his woolly pate as he replied: 
“Yessir, Massa, dat’s so—dat’s so— dk 
Presbyterian people am a mighty fine peo 
ple, and de Presbyterian Church am a 
mighty fine church—but—Massa—don’t you 
tink it am powerful dismal for a nigger?” 


Both were Shocked 


ITTLE Elsie was a faithful attendant at 

Sunday-school, and had listened earnest 
ly when plans for a coming Christian En 
deavor convention were discussed, her in 
terest increasing to enthusiasm over the mys 
terious affair when she learned that he 
auntie was to attend as a delegate. 

Coming into the library one day, auntie 
saw the little maid busily engaged in writ 
ing a letter to a cousin with whom she kept 
up a juvenile correspondence. She scrawled 
industriously for a moment, then stopped. 
There was a puzzled expression on her fat, 
ink-stained face, as she dangled her short 
legs and wriggled uncomfortably on her high 
perch. 

“ Auntie,” she said, “how do you spell 
‘ devil ’?” 

** Oh, Elsie.” said her auntie, “ I am shock 
ed! Why are you using such a word as 
that in your letter? Nice little girls neve 
say such things!” 

It was Elsie’s turn to be shocked. 

“ Why, auntie,” she cried, * I’m only tell 
ing her about the Christian and devil con 
vention!” IpA L. PIFER. 


Highly Accomplished 


SMALL boy of three, who lives in Vicks 

burg, Mississippi, went with his little 
sister to school one morning. Returning, he 
rushed up to his mother, calling, “ Mamma! 
Mamma! I ean spell d-o-g, dog, and count 
twenty!’ Then the little face fell, and in 
the most discouraged manner he continued: 
“ But God knows everything—lI spect he can 
count a hundred.” 


Nipped in the Bud 


“OC*® Alfred! Isn’t it too bad? Just as 
we had everything so nicely arranged 
for our elopement, father has gone and sanc- 
tioned the match.” 

CRAWFORD. 

















Arms and 


BY ERIC 


WO hundred years ago and more, 
A doughty Dutchman reached our shore. 
And, save his own, no arms he bore 
But blunderbuss and sword; 
Becoming something of a swell, 
Through shift and thrift it soon befell, 
He bought the grant his wealth could well 


Afford. 


As time went on, the humble lot 

His rich descendants quite forgot: 

Their ’seutcheons showed no stain or blot, 
Their pride no shadow felt; 

With heads erect they went their way, 

Yet held the fruitful lands, where they 

In peace and plenty to this day 


Have dwelt. 








the Maid 


MOORE 


And one—the fairest of her race, 

Blue-eyed Katrina—loved to trace 

The arms and find her proper place 
Upon the pedigree; 

Right heedful of her grandsire’s fame, 

With blushing eagerness she came 

A very sweet ‘* Colonial Dame” 


To be. 


To heraldry she gave her heart, 


And lauded much the draughtsman’s art, 


Displaying on emblazoned chart 
Her thrifty burgher line; 
But since I caught her unawares 
‘ 
Descending her ancestral stairs, 
The only arms for which she cares 


Are mine. 
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An Industrious Artist 


()' R Tred is learning how to sketch: 
tnd at the School of irt 

He takes three lessons every week. 
tnd—bless his little heart! 

He even prac tises at home: 
His teacher said that he 

Should draw small objects in the house; 
tnd so he does, you see. 


Eprrn KINGSMILL COMMANDER. 


Meeting a Crisis 


HERE were strict orders in the Philip- 

pines regarding looting, and one day a 
lieutenant’s suspicions were aroused by a 
private whom he saw peering eagerly under 
the piazza of a house on the outskirts of 
Manila. 

“ What are you doing there?” he demand 
ed, in his gruffest tones. 

“Why, sir.” said the soldier, saluting, 
“I'm only trying to catch a chicken which 
I've just bought.” 

Lieutenant K stooped and caught 
sight of a fine pair of fowls. 

“ There are two chickens under there,” he 
exclaimed, excitedly: “I bought the other 
one. Catch *’em both.” 

Dixte Wo.cort. 





Ballade of Dead Hobbies 


HERE are the games we used to play? 
We never play them any more! ~ 

The bicycle is given away; 

You couldn’t find, in any store, 
A shuttlecock and battledore: 

Billiards and pool have moved along. 
All, all have been discarded for 

The little game they call ping-pong. 


It seems that football’s had its day, 
And baseball is a thing of yore; 
Badminton, skittles, bowls, croquet, 
Archery, tennis—count them o’er,— 
These games we had, and many more,— 
All perished like a silent song; 
And now we hear from every floor 
The little game they call ping-pong. 


Progressive euchre’s lost its sway, 
And poker’s dubbed “a beastly bore.” 
Checkers and chess are quite passé; 
At bridge, you can’t make up a four. 
Lotto? Parcheesi? Pas encore— 
They’re quite forgotten by the throng 
Who play forever, evermore, 
The little game they call ping-pong. 


ENVOI 
Prince, of your mercy, | implore, 
Make haste to stop this grievous wrong!— 
No answer. Prince is keeping score! 
The little game they call ping-pong. 
CHARLES BUXTON GOING. 


A Matter of Justice 


HE parents of Teddy and Katharine were 

giving a dinner party, and the two chil- 
dren were permitted to seat themselves in 
a bay-window to watch the guests a little 
while before being taken up stairs to bed. 
Here the following conversation was over- 
heard: 

Teddy (pressing his face against the win- 
dow-pane to look at the sky): ‘* Wasn’t God 
a nice man to give us the pretty stars for 
a light.” 

Katharine (in shocked tones): “ For pity’s 
sake, don’t call God a man. If there ever 
was a gentleman, he’s one.” 

REBEKAH CRAWFORD. 


An Amphibious Animal 


NORTHERN gentleman who was making 
his first trip on a steamboat on the 
lower Mississipp! was much interested in 
watching the alligators from the lower deck. 
As an unusually large specimen showed his 
rusty back, the gentleman asked the mate, 
‘Is the alligator an amphibious animal?” 
*“ Amphibious h——!” replied the mate. 
“ He’d bite your leg off in a minute!” 








Juvenile Honesty 


UR little girl 
has been 
taught to thank 
God for anything 
which she _ par- 
ticularly enjoys. 
One night she 
was kept awake 
efor some time by 
the barking of a 
little dog which 
had found its 
way into the 
yard, and again 
soon after day- 
break was awak- 
ened by the riot- 
ous song of a rob- 
in on an apple 
bough near her 
window. 
In her morning 
prayer she said, 
* Dear God, I 
thank you for the 
song of the rob- 
in, but no thanks 
for the dog.” 


M. 
Her Own 
Recommendation 


HE new neigh- 

bor was re- 
turning the call 
made by Jessie’s 
mother. Much to 
Jessie’s regret she 
hadn’t brought 
her little girl 
with her. But, 
though absent, 
that same little 
girl was not for- 
gotten; indeed, 
her mother talked 
of nothing else 
but the accom- 
plished Alice. Her 
praises began to 
have the regulari- 
ty and monotony 
of a litany. She 
was only nine 
years old, but, ac- 
cording to her 
proud mother, she 
could sew, read, 
play the piano, 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

















FEMININITY 
Dora. “ /t’s perfectly lovely! Did it come this morning ?” 
Fiona, “Yes; but don’t speak so loud, dear, or the other girls will hear our secret.” 
Dora, “ But if I speak any lower they won't know we have one!” 


talk French like a native, and do divers other a close, and her charms were still unsung. 
things of which Jessie had never even heard. Now was the time for action. Stepping over 
In vain did Jessie wait for her mother to to the new neighbor, and fixing a reproachful 
begin to boom her stock. Not once did that eye on her mother, she said, “ Mrs. Cole, I 


unnatural parent interrupt her voluble vis- want to tell you that I’m a very good lit- 


itor. With deep-seated bitterness the little tle girl too.” 


girl realized that the visit was drawing to Mary Doppins Prior, 





























































A Fish Story 


+ ALK about fish and things o’ the sea,” 
said he who claimed to be a seafaring 
man. “Twas in the year—well, it was a 


good while ago—and we were floating some- 
where around—well, one of the oceans. One 
day we were heading sou’ by sou’west, lati 
tude—I forget exactly which—when a rip- 
ple in the water suggested the presence of 
a shark. You can always tell a shark by 
its ripple—he’s got one of his own. We 
never landed a good specimen, and when he 
showed his head I could well tell he was a 
ten-footer. I was always quick and precise. 
A knife in me mouth, a jump, and I landed 
head foremost between the shark’s jaws. 
Quick as a flash I turned around; with me 
knife | cut holes through his sides for my 
legs and arms to pass through, and swam 
back to the ship. Well, he was a fine morsel, 
that fish was, and we lived on him for weeks 


Is it true? Well * and he displayed a 
splinter from the handle of the knife. 
Hy. M. 


Balancing her Account 
A* old colored woman who had saved up 
a 


little money went to a lawyer to con- 
sult with him about investing it profitably. 
When asked what interest she expected to 





‘Are you sure that he loves you, and you alone ? 
“ Ok ves; more then than at any other time.” 
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get, she answered, in a ver¥ siité and e@m- 
phatic manner, “ Twelve per cent., Mister 
Jedge.” And when the attorney expressed 
some surprise, she explained her position 
thus: “* Well, Jedge, I ’ain’t got much money, 
so y’ see I has t’ git a big per cent. t’ make 


up.” C. EB. 


Cause for Dissension 


“THE trouble between Nora and myself 
is that each of us happened to call 
and find the other out on the very same af 
ternoon.” 
* But why should that cause ill-feeling?” 
‘Because now we can’t make out which 
owes the other a visit.” 
CRAWFORD. 


Domestic Chronology 
he family had been trying to solve the 


‘help ” problem for some time, with the 
usual kaleidoscopic results belowstairs. Mo 
ther was remonstrating with the older of 
her two sons upstairs one evening. 

‘But you promised, mother,” he said. 
“When?” she inquired. 


He pondered a moment. “ Four cooks 
ago.” 
Of course the promise was kept. R. 


” 
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